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THE BOOK OF HADES 

(iROM IHE SARCOPHAGUS OF SETl I.) 

{Coniulued fiofn Vol. X) 


Tl:ANSLAaLD BY 

E. LEFEBURE. 


Tentpi Division — Plaies 12, 11 and 10. 

DOOR. 

The great god arrives at this pylon, and enters this pylon 
this gieal god is adored by the gods who are there 

The pylon or the chapel. At the entrance 

Nemt^ holding a knife, and on the inside Kefi, robed 
in white. In the interior, sixteen iiraei, opposite 
them : 

Come to ns, dweller on the horizon, great god, who 
opened the lefuge 1 Open the holy gates, draw back the 
mysterious doors. 

Door of the Serpent Stti. 

He who is on this door opens to Ra. Sau says to Sxti i 

Open tliy gate, draw back thy door. He will illuminate 
the darkness and the shades, and (will place) light in the 
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RECORDS OF THE PAST, 


concealed abode. This door closes after the entrance oL 
this great god^ and the ursei which are in this pylon cry out 
when they hear this door close. 

SCENES.^ 

A. Four persons, the Anti-n^ or those who Jh\ 

holding with one hand a knife and with the other a 
kind of hook of rope or a club ; four other persons 
armed with the same, but having each four uraei for 
a head, the or bearers of the club. Opposite, 

the serpent Apap^ of which it is said : His cry is 
ivaftcd into hell He is tied by the neck with a chain 
Oil which the goddess Serk,^ one of the forms of Isis, 
is drawn out. The chain is held by four men, Stefi-u, 
or those who fire, placed opposite the Anti-u and the 
ffati-u. Twelve gods, Hatitt with the strong arm, 
holding also the chain and turning his back to the 
Stefi-u. An enormous hand, the concealed body draw- 
ing towards it the chain, which then rises over the 
five serpents (the first of which is Uanmieti), each 
attached by the means of a small chain to the larger 
one by Seb Mester Hupi. Kebhsenuf and Tuaumatef 
armed with hooks and clubs ; these five gods issue 
by half from the great chain, and face the preceding 
gods. The chain ends at the feet of Osiris, Inhabi- 
tant of Ammti 

B. The boat of and the Infernals, a pcrsoii, 


^ Cf. for the scenes and the legends, Champolhon, N&ike^ Vol II , 
PP- 532 to 53G, tomb of Raineses. 

® Cf. tomb of Rameses VI,, and Chabas, M^yptobg}\ 1876, p. 20, 

^ Cf, sarcophagus of Ta-ho, Museum of the Louvre. 
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who with one hand raises a star and with the other 
hand raises another star. Four gods squatted^ bearing 
on their head an uraeus with a long tail. Horus (liawk- 
headcd), Serek, Abesli,and Sekhct (lionheaded). Three 
persons^ the stars, each raising a star with one hand, 
and with the other hand drawing by a rope towards 
the solar bari a small boat in which is, half sur- 
rounded by an ur^us, a human head, tke head of the 
disk^ a winged serpent which rises up, Semiy a person, 
Besi^ pouring flame on the head of a bull placed at the 
end of a stick struck with a sword. An uraeus stand- 
ing up, Ankhi, with its head flanked by two human 
heads. Four women, the luvocators, in a posture of 
adoration. Two bows supporting each three uraei, 
the diadem of the urcei. In the middle, with one foot 
placed on each bow, the Dotible-headcd^ with the head 
of Set and of Horus, with four arms in adoration. 

C. Twelve bearers of oars, the gods Akhum-u 
Sek-u.^ Twelve women holding a rope, the hours 
which tow along. Four gods with a sceptre : Bauti, 
or the monkey, with an animafs head. Seshesha, 
who has a star over his head. The Bull of Amenti, 
with tile head of a bull, and He who names the stars 
with a star over his head. Opposite, on a bracket, 
and over his head a star, a monkey named the god of 
Ruten (Syria). On another bracket a large sacred 
eye. A god with a sceptre, the master of his house, 
advancing towards the sacred eye. 


^ The unknown who row, these are the circumpolar stars; the othtn 
stars, havin|T a rising and setting, aie the or, *'the unknown 

w ho repose themselves. “ 

2« 
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or isii- 

. ^ 

, • ^ ric, ^oi I'rses “ 

A. Those who are in this sccu Ri.lc, 

and appioaches them. (They sinJ, tf J- ^nr], 

Khuti. They beat down Apm’ w ^ j,,_ 

R.V, towards thy enemy ; th) uit nO ^ ‘ 

May thy holy things which m" e * i ■ 

brought forth. Ap.-vi’ is str.cki-n '■ ‘ t’.o a’eal god 

sacrificed 1 Ra rises at the tan'^huij^ u < 
ascends when his chain(s) is facd. 


3f.:Ciivia‘ vviiuu liia v-ua.in\ a/ * ' 

The serpent svhich is in this settu , ^ ^ ^ 

chain. The boat of this great go* '- . . i, ,,5^ 

narrow pass of Ap.m>. The great god rrmi.-, .ur n n ■ 

is fixed. , f>X Ui 

Those wdio are in this scene dui tat^i ^ ^ 

doer. They say to Ra: Come, Kv ^ 

chain is placed on Ncha-htr. vind Ac 

Those who are in this sccneas * 

of trouble, watch over the tniirdctuUN < i 
hand of the Concealed Body in the (< ^ 

placed the dead at the p}lons of tin ni‘ 

The god says : Daikness to lli> <'onu i 
Bestruciion to you, Tom enters of iron » ' f o 
hand, which causes (you) evil by tiej 
chain which is in it! SiJi yiuuds }nm^ 
threads of the chain place the^ * 

you.” Watch under the insperlu^n «* ti 
Jmenti. ^ ^ 

Those who are in this scene loi». <*y 
Fomenters of trouble, and the hotil ot t . 
advances. 

B. The great god is towed along 1>) - 


.V' 


a” n hi'-i 


i! 

if }Vi 

It om > 
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llie 
n 

h f 1- !> in thr 
ui wlvih an* 
t ot Ji?’ '’//. 

. , / / . V*' f! ’ 
\ h cl 

r fa t.i’* 
ntl i!i' 
i Maut oil 
aid * mi 


t f tU 
f Oil 

Ilf Hi il 


1 KavlUe. ^ ^ 

» The words “for Ra" are wrongly rcp{'M<‘<t no , t 
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y says those who tow along Ra : Let us tow along 
heaven. Let us tow along towards heaven, Sei vants^ 
id of Nu I Take possession, Ra, of thy countenance, 
1. Unite thyself, Ra, to thy countenance, thy truth.* 
countenance of Ra open, and let the eyes of Khuti 
Let him diive away the darkness of Amenti, let him 
ht where he had sent shade. 

ises for Ra, placing”' himself over Unti : this god 
him, and the hour fulfils its duties. 

2 who are ni this scene, the inhabitants of the eartlT 
lem. They lise for Ra. They arc seated (on)^ a 
age which is under them, and they raise themselves 
Ra with the mysterious image w’hich is under them. 
2 who are in this scene invoke with their stars. They 
: rope before this boat, and they enter Nu. 
countenance of Ra glides along and advances in 
I : those who are in hell invoke him. 
es for Ra; it guides the good god through hell 
the eastern horizon. 

ses for Ra : he lhro\vs flame on the head, and the 
(?)Svhich is in the hand of the warrior servant of this 
•ears. 

2S for Ra : the length of time marked out in years is 
led by this urceus, who makes it ascend with him 
heaven. 

I of Ramcs,es VI. 

us readings fiom tlic tomb of Ramoses VI. ' Take possession, Ra, 
mlenance. Arise higher ’ Unite thyself, Ra, to thy mysterious 
'he meaning of this symbolism i«, that the sun, having become by 
i-headcd (pi. 5 c), i.e., “ soul," as if he was dead, resumes in the 
i luminous countenance. 

p, tomb of Rameses VL * Sn^ id. ^ The serpents, 

the gift,” ta, according to the tomb ot Rameses VI. The gift, 
lulled thus through irony, is the blow of a knife. Is there any 
ere to the saciifice of the bull? 
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They say, those who call Ra : Come, R \ ! Oh ! come, 
son of hell; come, child^ of heaven. Oh 1 arise, Ra.'^ 

It is the diadem of the iircei ; he traverses" hell. 

The bows' bear the Double-headed in his mystery. The} 
direct Ra to the eastern horizon of tlie heaveiis, and tht) 
advance on high with him. 

C, Those who are in this scene rise for Ra, and lAc 
their oars in this cavern of Unti. Their ap^jcarancc, It^ 
them, is for the births of Ra in Nii ; their a]>pcaranreh aie 
for the births of Ra : they issue from Nim with him. 'riity 
navigate for this great god when he places himself on the 
eastern horizon of the heavens. Ra says to theoi : Take 
your oars, unite yourselves to your stars D Your niaiii 
festations are (my) manifestations, your bii tbs are mybiiths. 
Oh my pilots, you shall not perish, gods AKriEUU, Seeu.’’ 

Those who are in this scene take the rope to tow along 
Ra"^ in Nu : they tow along RAancl prepare the pathways in 
Nil These are the goddesses who gnide this great god 
in Nu; Ra says to them : Take the rope, take y(;nr places, 
pull towards you, my followers to heaven, guide (me)^ in 
the pathways. My births are® your births, niy maiiifebtalioiK 
are your manifestations. Oh 1 establish the length of the 
years (for)* him who is with us. 

The god in this scene calls out that the gates of Ra be 
opened : he rises with him. 


‘ AjIu; cf. Naville, Litany of the Stm^ p. 85. 

® Mehm is masculine, cf. Book of the Lower Hemisphere, iith Iiour, 

^ The two bows of hell are mentioned on the tomb of RamewA fU , 
cf. Champollion, Notices, Vol. L, p. 746. 

^ Cf. tomb of Rameses VI. 

s S, and on the tomb of Rameses VL, su; n the correspoiiding purl A 
the sentence there is sut, which varies in other texts with tui as, an exprts 
Sion very frequent in the Solar Litanies. 
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[ in this scene calls on the stars for the births of 
;od : lie rises with him. 

ill this scene calls on the gods of the boat of Ra, 
dill himd 

[ ill this scene places the stars in their dwelling, 
dth hinij this great god. 

3 Utef of Ra : this god unites it to him, and il 
its place in the boat. 

ns the gate of this cavern; he remains in his 
does not rise with Ra.'‘ 

^ Kher-f, tomb of Ramoses VI. 
sacred eye. ® Tomb of Rameses VI, 
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Eleventh Division — Plates io and 9. 

Dooie 

The god arrives at this p}lon ; this great god enters thia 
pjlon ; this god is adored by the gods who are there. 

The pylon Shcia-bcs-n, or the )}iosi vij'sfcrioAs of 
passages. At the entrance, Mates, or the exLcniioiicr ; 
and inside, Shetan — each holding an enormous liiiifc. 
In the interior, two sceptres, over wliicli are two 
crowns of the South. By the side of one, Scr ; by 
the side of the other, Horus ; and between the two 
sceptres : 

They say® to Pa: (Come) in peace (twice), in fieace 
(twice). Many-shaped 1 thy soul is in heaven and thy body 
on the earth ; thou hast willed it, 0 great one ! th}btlf.'’' 

Gate of the serpent. 

He who is on this gate opens to Ra. Sa/i sat's tu 
nei-u-f: Open thy gate to Ra, draw back thy door for KhiUi . 
he will illuminate the darkness and the shades, and will 
place light in the concealed abode. T'he door closes afler 
the entrance of this great god, and the gods who are in tins 
pylon cry out (when) they hear this door closing. 


^ Cf, Cbampollion, Notices, Vol. IL, p, 5^0, tomb of Rimii si-h VL 
* Tomb of Rameses VI. 

® Id. The text of the saxcophagus would lead m to undubtand u, “fl e 
V>md united for thee." 
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SCENES.^ 

bur persons^ each holding a disk, the bearers of 
bur bearers of stars. Four persons with a 
11 their hands, those who go out. Four ram- 
persons with a sceptre, Ba^ Nam, Pc-neter, 
Four hawk-headed persons ivith a sceptre, 
Sheiiebt, Sapt, and he zo/io is m his doable 
ight women seated on ur^ei, and each hold- 
ar with one hand; the protecting hours. A 
>licadcd person with a sceptre iScbchrd)'^ 
behind him a serpent in an erect position, 
lie boat and the Infcrnals. Nine persons, four 
L are wolf-headed, each holding a large staff 
look, and a knife, the nhic who slay Apap. 
d by chains attached to five objects like the 
ph sent, the cords of Floriis. Four monkeys, 
ding an enormous hand. Two women wear- 
heir heads the diadems of Upper and Lower 
imenii. A person with a sceptre in his hand, 
/. 

bur men with the crown of the South, the 
leads. Four men bare-headed, the Afflicted, 
en with the crown of the North, the Ncni-u. 
eii bare-headed, the Reniim. Four women 
e crown of the South, the Royal. Four 
with the crown of the North (the Nemtii)} 
imcii without a croivii {the Afflicted)? Four 

^ sceiir-n and lec^cnJs, cf. CliampoHion, Noticeit Vol. 11., pp. 530 

b uf Raint'Srs Vf. 

•)f K.iniescs VL 

)f Raiiiebt's VI. Three of them have the complete crown there. 
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men half bent, the Amui-ti} A cat-hcaded god. 
holding behind him a serpent in an erect 

postion. 

LEGENDS. 

A. Those who are in this scene bear the disk of Ra. 
They guide (in)^ hell and in heaven by this’ shape which is 
in their hands. These are they who {7)^ speak to the pylon 
of Aker-t^ that Ra may place himself in the bosom of Nii. 

Those who are in this scene carry stars. Wlien the arms 
of Nun receive Ra they shout with their stars, they raise 
themselves with him towards heaven, and they place them- 
selves in the bosom of Nu. 

Those who are in this scene, their sceptres in their hands, 
settle the possessions of this god in heaven, and in return 
Ra points out their abodes. 

Those who are in this scene, their sceptres in their hand, 
furnish (?) the food of the gods who are in heaven, and pass 
over QY the water, Ra not having (as yet) arrived at Nun. 

Those who are in this scene, their sceptres in their hands, 
place the naos, put their hands to the side of the double boat 
of the god when he issues from the gate of Sam/' and place 
the oars in Nu (when) (the present) hour is born in it, and 
(when) (the preceding) hour reposes in it 

Those who are in this scene, their ura;i under them, and 
their hands holding stars, issue from the double sanctuary 
of this great god, four to the east, and four to the west. 

^ Tomb of Rameses VI. 

3 Mauti on the tomb of Rameses VI. 

® P&n on the tomb of Rameses VI. 

^ Ari; there is da, or the soul/’ on the tomb of Rameses VL 

s Nutl This word seems an alteration of 

fi Cf. tomb of Rameses VI. It is the country of the rewiK-m, Hades,. 
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They call the souls of the east, they invoke this god, and 
adore him on his going out (%\lien) Setti issues in his 
shapes; they direct the navigation of the pilots of the boat 
of this great god. 

B. The gods of hell sayT The issuing from Amend, 
installation in the double extent of Nun, and accomplish- 
ment of the transformations in the arms of Nun! The 
god <Ioes not enter Leaven, he opens hell to heaven, in his 
siuipes vhich are in Nun. What opens hell for Nil are the 
arms of Ami/i-ra/i he is in the black night, whence light 
issues from the shade. 

Those V ho are in this .sceue, their staves in their hands, 
take their weapons and stiike Apap : they accomplish his 
sacrifice, and inflict Ijiows on (his) coils, which are in 
heaven. Tlie chains ' of this wicked one are in the hands of 
the children of Horus: they raise themselves towards this 
gocl, their ropes in their fingers. The god counts^ his 
members, when he whose arms are concealed opens to 
make a way for Ra.* 

The fecrpeni who is in this scene, the sons of Horus 
strike him. They are placed in Nii in this scene. They 
weigh down his chains, and if his coils are in heaven, his 
venom falls into Amenti. 

'Fliose who are in this scene direct Ra to the eastern 
horizon of heaven. They direct this god, their creator, with 
their hands, two to llie east and two to the west, in the two 
sanctuaries of this god. They issue behind him, and give 
praise to his soul when it sees them. 


’ The comin^j out refers to the scene of the Twelfth Division. 

® The “ mysterious being"/' Osiris. 

Khd~u; cf, tomb of Ramoses VL, where this word has the determinative 

of rope, 

CT, tomb of Ramesesj VI, 
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Those who are Id this scene turn away Sli ^ from this 
pylon (of Tuan-ti): they open the cavern and fortify the 
mysterious (?) pylons. Their souls arise ijehind R i." 

C. Those who are in this scene place the white crown of 
the gods who follow Ra. They remain in hell ; their souls 
arise and remain in the pylon. 

Those who are in this scene in this pylon lanient over 
Osiris/ when Ra issues from Amenti : (their) " suiiis rise 
after him. They are behind OsiRrsf" 

Those who are in this scene join Ra, producing liis births 
on earth. Their souls rise behind him, and their bodies 
remain in their place. 

Those who are in this scene name Rv, and magnify the 
names of all his shapes: their souls rise behind Niui, and 
their bodies remain in their places." 

Those who are in this scene raise Truth and ])1 jcc it in 
the naos of Ra, when Ra places himself in Nu : tliiir souls 
ascend behind him, and their bodies remain in their place. 

Those who are in this scene fix the length of lunc, and 
cause the existence of years for the guardians of the tiainned 
in hell and for the living in heaven. They follow this 
god. 

Those who are in the scene in (this) pylon" in tlieii 
wailings lament over themselves in presence of the griMl grid 
in Amenti : they drive away Set from this pylon, and do not 
enter'** heaven. 

Those who arc in this scene adore Ra, and invoke liiiu : 
They give praise to the gods who are in hell, guardians of 
the gate of the refuge (they remain in their places).'** 

The porter of the cavern remains in his pLicef^ 

‘ Set, as in the following lines this name has no deU'iminaine. 1 lit I 
Qfthc Lower Hemisphere places Set-Nehes to the east {lotli iiuur. j 

- Tomb of Ramescs VI. 

* Ser on the tomb of Rameses VI. 
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Twelfth Division.— Plates 9 and 15. 

GATE.' 

This great god arrives at this pylon : this great god is 
adored by the gods who are in it. 

The pylon Tescr-t ba or the most holy of sotcls. 
At the entrance Pi, or perhaps Bai\ and in the inside 
Akhfkhi, III the interior, two heads at the end of two 
long poles ; over one is the scarabaeus, hieroglyph of 
the god Khepm, over the other the solar disk, and 
the word Ttim ; between the two poles : 

They hold themselves on tlieir heads, they are on theii 
poles in this pylon* The heads rise in this pylon* 

J3oor of the serpent Sebi, 

He who is on this door opens to Ra. Sau says to Sebi / 
Open tliy gate to Ra, draw back thy door for KJmti: he 
will leave the refuge and will place himself in the bosom of 
Nil, The door closes, and the souls which are in Amenti 
cry out when they hear this door closing* 

Door of the serpent Rcri, almost touching the 
former one. 

He who is on this door opens to Ra. Sau says to Reri ; 
Open thy gate to Ra, draw back thy door to Khuti ; he 


^ Cf* C})ampollion, Notices, Vol. II„ p. 540, tomb of Rameses Vi. 
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will leave tlie refuge and will place himself in the hosoui uf 
JVh;. This door closeSj and the soak in Aiiieiili cry out 
when they hear this door clu:sing. 

By the side of this door two ura^ij and X i rii i . i\ the 
first above and the second below. 

They guard this mysterious dour uf AiCccnh :ind nilhc 
themselves behind this god. 

SCENE AND LECIANDSf 

Above, Osiris forms a circle with bu body ' M 
who surrounds hell He raises his auns tuwnds the 
goddess Nu, standing on his head: A A Xi rcA' 

Ra. Osiris and Xu have their head'. IkIuw, 'I he yichle-^ 
holds the solar disk over a srarabieih phu ed in a boat. 
this god places himself in the beat.' Around the S4 leers are 
the gods who are in it (hi the boalj. dTese anc, beginiiin 4 
at the side of the door and at the stern, AAv, //,/, /A/e, Sim. 
and Seh : then Isis and X’kfihws sireU king unt lh< ir haiu’e. 
under the scaraboeus, then Stbm/n Igntc-* ui duow i 
forward. The boat is sup]>orted by Ak;/, I c .1 nnu 

arms are only to be seen : these arms .d mefh^m the u s//i ran / 
bear nf this god. The entire s<'ene '-iirrHr.irh d by t] t 
waves of iVh«, which shows that tin* I A} oil in hnihed opon 
the earth (or Osiris) as a spherical br^tiv iioctin^ tlirucli 
the air. The boat is directed, a pa thrufiea 

the waves indicates, towards a s| ?r»t wl i ei e a < ! u k i r r j * 
sented on a band. This kind, sfiiddw! vdili pefn Is, 
represents the earth/ from whkh the sun s! rd hf . 
and it completely frames in the dividuns of the JlufA of 

^ Cf. Champoilion, Noizees, Vol H., }». x\t, I ’ * VU 

^ eiet, * Cf. iUcLicc, |c i 1, 
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Hades which is contained in the inside of the sarcophagus. 
The divisions of the outside of the sarcophagus were framed 
in the same way, and the dotted band appears also under 
the divisions of the cover. 


END OF THE BOOK OF HADES. 
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ought tn be the Uiird, 
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IXKEli SIDE OF THE COVER. 

Right Side.— Plate 18. 

I". Thotli between two frac^ments of re- 

niaiiis of the general decoration of the inside of the 
cover, |)ulls with both his hands a rope attached to 
heaven, as in certain prjrtions of chapter 161 of the 

7l?fr7t7/h/r/i. 

...... of the gods by him. He is like 

v’jlh the great the great one of heaven, the great 

Sai’NK, who is in the middle of the spirits of Heliopolis} . . 

II in Memphis. He has made the things of 

the altar (?) of the lord of SehJiem to breathe. He 

has led the raen to JVemfi to raise on the [lar- 

til ion.-’ 

jkduw, a horizontal line gives the beginning of the 
72 n<l cha])ler of the Todieuhuciu 

la (Health) to you, lotfls of justice, who are free from 
inhpiity, you wlio live for ever, Fn* the double period of 
eteriiity ! Lei pass the Osiris (King), Ra fincnma), triitbfu], 
towards earth, powerful in qualities, I^Iaster 

Li aw Shuc. — Flatk 19. 

L. TivaJi and tlic hieroglyph of night as on the 

riy;hl side. 

in the lank of llanie ; he extinguishes the fire.' 

I \ fii tlio Toiht'^nl’uch. 

® Tf, fc'S'S-n to v.'/w/L ^ Of, 7 \dh’Mhiich, 

Via., xii. 
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Below, a horizunta! lino, v, nidi c > -n 

fragments N aiul obtains r. r . 1 : - 

textj. wkicli begins at the e oTcog in 0 nf 

right side. 

(do not t'lo';-) On; o-v sr ' l o.,-. i 
, . . . lUiV) liiiiiks am* ir My < "o, i '■ 1 I:; 

diriuo aliOile wiiich (niy d* - ; 

(tlwre IS (C'rn :m<:; 1. ri y r. ir » 

knows huvr inurin 'Ihoic is eo t >;* 1 i-, (:,4*.s' 

festival). 

by the son of ley 1 ody. tkiv: on, ia:n. 

offer! iigH of incense, <^f oil. ..... 

In X, M, 0, and V, fragment'^ of a I .M vd 
accompanies the Z/A/ayo/rd’ Xo/: in ti'io r ) s' !' o' 
and which also <;ccniv> in soi,:c b. ‘oks >>i t!:e dio.'id 1 
good periods 

N. The Xay.T of liw 1 wo l.nn ! . vi, 

RAMnx.MA. tnillifuh in hd'i. he Iw * ,w,‘ 

it Hie .'inns uf TA'i'wn. re. do. :i .u- ...... 

out }tmT ojins lu me ! I Lnarw tin /..W: ’s d. . . . 
invokey be ye gkiil fa* my wl.e 

food for yon, he nwhteio 1 : Oi hi', ow 'se * - , 

I have in.'idc the way. * . . . , 

M. (Id I hirapwr., ..... 'I hr ! • i ' 

Amm-mH-f. {'go. b, vdo' ^ o . on., h * h *; 

that deliver the Own: ^ Idne, M.. w oi h . ' 

Laiukd 

^ (d". Navillti, Lrtinv --i Sun, g, - fw'i 0 , 

Cf. Pifmi. . yg'!-/ . n, • . yy W' 

without rami'; Creni tiio' Iwuvjr, Xu. ; 

* I'liis nirafi^rnumt of tljr n .V n« 1 ' suWs.o y.?.*; a , 

tomlj,j, but It to Ibimd tu th-.. i ^ut o t.a... A' 1 ... * . 
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O. with perishable shapes : open ..... 

raise yourselves on your funereal coucJies ; order it so that lie 

reposes himself in (draw back) for him your 

doors: open fur him (your) locks (it is the guide) 

of the souls, it is^ the conductor of the gods ; he ..... . 

the guardian of his gates, who places the gods in their 
al)odes ...... the companion of the husbandiiien . . . 

... I have made my oiierings 

P. friends of RxV Mho follow his soul , . . , . 

truthful, by your towing (it is the image) of R\ 1 Towers 
...... the OsiRis, son of Ra, blaster of the Diadems, 


Sefi-(merefi)/>fa/i in Amend . He says Hail 

to thee thy splendour, in making Iransforma- 

lioiis 


^ 71//, n-j III lilt' pn|<ynw wUhoiu name m liie Louvie , the royal tomb 
Ikiv'I wliH'li !s a \arinnt ol $u as ma) be seen in pL ii. c. 

Bi'gmtiiijg of a iievi. text. 
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RruiRi)i> Of I I ’ll . 


Below, a horizontal line. v^hM' 1 t* *r 1 1“ 

fragments K and M, conla*^]- th. t ; *a i « ! 
text,, uliich begins at tiu v r; I’x nf 

right side. 

(<lo not do^ *} i ir i f It n d * i . 

. . . . (myj diinhs an* n\ 7f x \U i i * * m : 

divine abode lUiuh {jji} n !i v :i. 

(there L unn ua! > o v iO b n is 

knows how miich, dlarc ^ i d aa :iu d hu , a 

festival). 

by the son of my Ini v, nr hr: r( .1 

offerings of incense, of oil. ..... 

In N, M, O, and P, fragntuit^ of a fiat v.Iihh 
accompames the LiUaiv (if fhr S .o/ in fb,. i^ya! t‘ anb f 
and which also occurs in s,jna ho* h., of ilu dt ad nf a 
good period d 


N. ...... The Mm I of the 

btto 1 



Ramcxm tmthfub in lu I h he . . . . 

<1 

. . U i 


ii It M 

it The arms of 1'aixjn nariu tl 

'e i 

* , , 

"‘'Utb f. 

out your amis to me ! 1 1* mn\ tla ^ i 

* h, 

. . * 

invoke, be ye glad for niy Nike . , . 

. , 1.' 


1 !aul| 

food for yon, he masters. ..... 1 

aUl In 

n.i s 

lii i uL. 

I have made the 'i\ay. ..... 




M. (let) him pa*-''. . . . 

. . 11*^ 

•h . 

i a! 

Amen-ran^/, , . * , . (god^ \Um Uu 

‘ tmi i 

h h 

d « :uu 

that ..... deliver the (nsi3..i*i, kin^. 

,, M.n« 

t u! 


Lands.* 




* Cf, Naville, iMany a/ ih< Sun^ jj* Sf \ au 1 j 

i , li , 

• ! 1 

^ 1 

^ Cf. IVrrrt» M jp l t, 

1 V * 

^*4 4 

' i . * 

witlioet mime Irom ilm Louvii., So 



* Tbw arrangerntnu of the h xi thn . ut^i 

1 »m ^ « > 


f 

tombs, but it Is fousU m tbs. *^1 ii ii 

iuv . i eii 

i.,j 

!4 
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...... With perishable shapes : open 

yourselves on yoiii funeieal couches ; order it so that he 
>es himself in ..... . (diaw back) for him your 

s ; open fur him (your) locks (it is the guide) 

e souls, it is^ the conductor of the gods ; he . ^ . 

guardian of liis gates, ulio places the gods in their 

cs the companion of the husbandmen . . . 

i ha\e nude my oiferings ...... 

friends of Ra uho follow his soul . . . . . 

ful, by your tow mg (it is the image) of R \ ! Towers 
. . . the Osiris, son of Ra, Master of the Diadems, 


'menH)pa/i in Amenti. He says Hail 

ice thy splendour, in making transforma- 


v/, a-i in ilie fufunu without nanu-* m the Louvre, the royal tomb 
h u a ^an.int of su a* mu} bt huu m pi it. c. 
iajiumng of a new text. 



Ki’CUUUb 01 lUl, PO'I. 


LOWER PORTIOX OF 1 ilK rPi'KK f'\UI 
OF TllK CnVKR. 

Pi ah: i8. 

K* Runners of the diMn*' luj]] . F 

truthful, in every |•Lu‘e ulirr* Le d tld. 

soul iu me ili\r>u\\n, tonJehl. Ii‘), \uh 

find tlic eye of Horus t.ikiue purl e.iin** ihi , . . , . 
the watchers : dees he rest, ilmsc- wlio ieo. in Om 

cities ill hfin ? If lie ere carried uwa} - 


rUhipt.T f4' lltr 7 ' /' ; c! i/, 

occurs wall ^ouu; ( . »! tu*' If? . 
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BOTTOM OF THE SARCOPHAGUS. 

Plates 16 and 17. 

The goddess Nu, her arms hanging down, and her 
body wrapped round with folded wings, is surrounded 
with texts. She has over her head the hieroglyphs 
of her name the last of which, that of heaven, is 
studded with stars. 

Words ofOsiKis, King, Master of the Two Lands, who is 
Rambln.ua, truthful, of the son of Ra, who is SetMfferenptah^ 
truthfuL He says: Nir, support me! I am thy son. 
Stfpurate^ my weakness from what makes it so. 

Nu, inhabiting the abode of IJcnnu^ says: (O) this 
son, the OsiRiS, King, Master of the Two I.ands, who is 
R\:uenma, truthful, the son of Ra, of his loins, who 
loves hi!n, i\fasicr of the Diadems, the Osiris who is 
Seii-merenl^iah ! 

Sku says ; This chosen one, who is Ramenma, and who 
loves me, I have given given him purity on earth, and power 
in heaven, to the Osiris, King, blaster of the Two Lands, 
who is H‘\ MEX-MA, truthful, to the son of Ra, who loves Nu, 
ami whii is Seii-mcrenpiah, truthful, in the presence of the 
iords of hell. 

Speech. (O) Osiris, King, Master of the Two Lands, 
who art Ramkx.ua, son of Ra, of his loins, who art Seit- 
mermpid/i, truthful ! I'hy mother Nu stretches for thee her 
arms oveiTlicc, Osiris, King, ^Master of the Two Lands, who 

' 'Ole-ttroy /.<?.» rlentroy my weakncbN (by separatinir it) iVoni 

whaf ttJ.iku-j ti &o. 
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art RamexmAj truthful, son (if H hv ^ ^ iA', r 

of the Diadems, AV/»;;wr;y//^7//^ trrthfrl 1 hy u ^ . r X i 1 .a 

given thee the hvalth '^vhlch is in laa* f r Ty^ * s ' . 1'’ - j 

art in her arms. Thou shall never di It' n. u. • I : i m ia » 

carded are tlie evils whirls n m rhs d inj r, 1 t u'l 
come no more to thee, that vrill a'»-xid n ? • lae tM ^ 
Osiias, Kine^ 3klnster of the 1hvo Li‘d .oj? ’Mt ’ 
truthful: Hours staiuH hehind thu*, n i • . ; 1; 

Master of the IHadeun, XV/w7v//V'^h tra/'t ]. p? 
mother Nil is come to thee: -he y rii^ . 
herself to thee^ she renews^ thee a eot L \ u (ssm i, * : , i u 

among the gods. 

Nu, the very great, says : I lirivc rmult' Iiim a ’d, I is \e 
made him powerful, I have mudo Isini n\ i^h r in *I e ot, t m 
of his mother 71;/;/;/, I who inner Inn: f* r’u i }.,\i 
imited him, the Ohum, King, Master of the hhto I ml s h* \ 
MENMA, truthful, son <^f R the i^Iaderol the 1 Uu'h lui. 
is Sefi-mepw/fa/i, truthful, with hfe, ^mhility, uu>l h y on r 
He shall no hmger die. I am Nr uith flu* p".w,r!ml ]/%ul I 
have placed a seed in tlie hosom of Ids luotle r /f/v/o m f! ,* 
name of mine, No, of thctiudher of uiiom no one i . lo . t: r 
I have entirely fulfilled nil my sjdeiidom?. , the ^ unir « rdf.', 
I have taken possession of it, f ha^e taUm po^o iiui of ihc 
south and of the north, am! I Inne winmimlrd .dl 
in my arms to restore to life the UviMis. king. MaHu :i r 
Two Lands, wdio is Ramixma, the son (if Ra, oi hi^ hum., 
loving Sakar, the Master of ihe Diadems, llte Soiuoign 
with joyous heart, tniildul Hi** soul wdl 

live for ever* 

No, says the Osiris, King, who is A7/o;/mw//a/h Iniiliiul 
support me I i am thy son. Separate my wcaksiv'^^ fr<, mi 
what made it exist 


Lhmlly, "dc^aroy®; 
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Tlie sovereign of the two parts of Egypt, who is Rameh- 
M \, triithful, the son of Ra, who is Seti-merenpiah^ truthfnL 

Chapter to bring out the day and to pass through 
A mmah} 

Speech of Osmis, King, Master of the Two Lands, who 
is Ka:^ienma, truthful, of the son of Ra, of his loins, who 
loves him, -Master of Diadems, who is Seti-mefxnptah^ truth- 
ful ; he sa}s : Health to you, lords of justice, who are free 
from and who are living for ever, for the double 

period of eternity! (The Osiris, King, Master of the Two 
Lands) who is Ramenma, truthful, the son of Ra, of his 
loins, who loves him, the Master of the Diadems, who is 
Acfi-merenptah^ come to us ; he is powerful by his qualities ; 
he is master of his (magical) virtue, he is endowed with 
protective (foniuike). Deliver the Osiris, King, Master of 
the Two lijunls, who is Raaiexma, truthful, the son of Ra, 
Master of the Diadems, who is SetPmerenpiah^ of the 
cnK:oc!ile of this tank of the just His mouth is his, he 
speaks by it. !..et him be granted liberty to act in your 
presence, because I know you: I know your names; I 
know this gieat god to whose nostrils you present exquisite 
things. A^drm is his name; he passes to the eastern 
hori/4>ii of heaven, Mekem ; he departs, I depart; he is safe, 
! am safe. May I not he destroyed on the Mesak / May 
the impious not take possession of me ! Do not drive me 
from your doors, do not close your arms for the Osiris, 
King, .Master of the Two !.ands, who is Ramenma, truthful, 
for the son of Ra, of his loins, who loves him, the Master of 
the Diadems, who is SeiUnurenphth^ truthful, because (my) 
bread is in and my drink is in Tep. My arms are 


Chapter Jxxh. of the TodUniiuck^ 
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unite<l in ihc divine hoiir-c vdiirh ir.} 

Au r n..' ' V' r* *<e ■. 

He has e>iabl Idled fur a d\u.biuy u * 

;'i ! O' ^ . :*o : 0 i re 

are corn and Imdey in it. tiie es, r.i ' 

3 <•;' uh.', . one* 

knows. A le.^tiuil i.^ rekLu'.'Zef. t,/- 1 " f 

1 ni'* } ii,y e., f,i 

my body. fb\emi.‘ ninerial uah;:;,, , 

i' ‘ 0"' , « b. :a! .n. 

good atui ]iine tiiliKs, ny ni ■.u-i-ah a, 

* on, .0 d y : 

Osiris, Khv,, Rauunma, ir.edulh ih' 

».y i'/,, 5,-2 ,y,, 

loins, who luves him, the *•:* 

die hi d 0- 

Sovereign with the ju}ous luMn, A 

‘e - 'h mb 

exists forever under 'd! siuipes whirii | ,1* . 

I >" L' s ' 0 '■ 

in ascending and In de'Aemdr.g tiM< ] 

t.iio o: , .Ilf . > 

united to life for ev*;r in the rddrH O'f »•:: 

y,am:. R dm 


double lion. 

Sak| by Osino'.. Kln.i, -\Lo.t^rr ttf llu* 'Fw** I M'-b, /,bvrJo 
ma, tmihfiil bj ilk* m iu ♦ d’ b a, wIuj ’bv^. Lioi, .S.' 0' / 1 yOid, 

tmthful: Oh I keep lint di-.tosvvj fu'u;} kub'-r : r r,/\ Ob.' 
Osiris^ Kimo Muhtor in the ‘IVo ImOu!'. K.’o.ti nu o rh 
fuk for he is riiy fuher whu in^hr my vJ;'>< ',* o- , 
()*nus,, son of Ra, MaJ^'rofthe Idafu-ni;-. bb‘Vb -oi vy/o', 
inithful, strike him nidi thy imnd ‘ Si :n< h hiui, oa y 
takeiij lie is uiken by iliy h;'ml . ibu.o oa at 

the Tto Ltinds, Raau.xma, nmbful ilam ‘h>ih m,i yrov; 
weak I No comes to ihee, slic hidei thee a a. ,, oat 
uniter. 1'hou hIuiU boI |irf>w wealo .da* anitr . b r a If 
to thee, she prottads th)MVe;ikn('Ss.. '•'he rohuls tiye 
she unites thy heart to thy bemads, slie hre; plo'i'd ibr,'.* 
among living essences. CJsikis, King, MurUer uf the d’wi> 
Lands, Ramknma, trmhiuk before the gufid pjil !,r»rd 
of 

Said by Osikis, King, Master of the 1hvo fandh, R \*mi x 
MA, truthful, son of Ra, of bis loins, and who loves liim. llie 
Master of the Diadems, AV/Z-w^rr #//!///, irinliful ' ^ O, 


^ Chapiv ljiE5C3d?t. of thrj 
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ravish crs ! (O) runners ! Oh 1 do not seize me,^ great god ; 
grant ihut tli.u soul of mine may come to me in every place 
where I shriil he. If thou delayest in leading this soul to 
Tiie in everyplace where I shaJI be, thou wilt find the eye of 
ihuiT'. pLinng iirelf against these in the same way as the 
Witrhers. Jh it that he lies down of those who lie down in 
Hcliop’nhs, {I eouniry where there are thousands of towns? 
it ii\y sn.il, with which is iny state of elect,* is brought to 
me in every place where I shall be, thou slialt have 
I -ho:iruh g’.u>rdians of heaven and earth! for this soul of 
uiiae ; lycU if thf»u delayest in making my body see its soul 
thnu wiit ihui the eve, Hokus, placing itself against thee in 
live Sifine way (as the watchers). O (you), these gods who 
inw the boat of the Lord of Multitudes, who lead heaven to 
hell, uho i’iear (ihe path)’ of Nig who make the soul 
jpprmu'h the mummy, its hands full of bonds, seize and 
gra.'-p 'Ahh chains, <lestroy the enemy. The boat rejoices, 
tile ,.',rvaf god ]):i;se.s in peace; behold, you have granted 
duit this soul may i.S'Uie from Osiris, King Ra-mkn-ma, 
irmlfiiL with his legs, on th,e eastern horizon of heaven, for 
evtua for evsn’' 

Weirds of I IsiKis, King, Master of the Two 'Lands, who is 
K.\ ruA AAT R truiliful, of the son of Ra, loving Ptah- 
Si;kah, of the !v!ustcr of Diadems, who is &fi-mere??Jffa/ 2 , 
tnitl'ifiil He says: Let the great ones pass behind me. 
Mjy iiinlis of mine never grow weak 1 

llie (lAiRfs, King, Master of the Two Lands, who is Ra- 
mi N-MA k truthful, the son of Ra, of his loins, who loves 
liinu the Muhter u( liiadcms who is Seii-merenptah^ triithful, 
says: Xip mippcirl me! I am thy son. Separate (myj 
weakfitv'^s from what makes it exist Osiris, King, Master 

^ IJtrrally “'liim/* ^ 

* c:f. T(>dtmi)Uik, chap. IsoExix. 5. 
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1 1 ujKi . in< rni 


(if the Tuo Lands, \%] n art R \ ni x-'’ i i t- f 
RAj of his !om^ and \^hl> 1 ‘Acs b in, M i t» i m t u 
\^ho mt SJi-menn/ftjI^ trail n 1 , I !ia\t‘ nan ' * 

of thy body tficre 'dia'I rot \\i . .p*, ui “ 

of the Ma^kr of 1 H h s ’a‘^ n ?s 


r\iJ OF irjL unn vn\s (a a? ii k 
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\ P ? C N BIX. 

It IirB Pc'.n -iiu] lint the tombs of Seti and 
Minniitah la \ht: a diiTncnt wr-M>n of the Book of 
Iladt,'-, i’oinplt U ly dilh rent fiom titat which the other 
turnbs and Sh< of Scti L present The 

follow iiip^ the versinn from the tomb of Seti I : — 


ckvrK. 

'fhe erni arihcs at this ]iylon and enters this pylon : this 
gnat j.*od adored hy the j;ods who are thereP 

The p\lon the lower part of which is injured. 

Al the t iiltame J/a m the interor six male mummies, 
the jeotB and |ioddesses abo are in .... . opposite 
ihenn 

(hnne to us, Inljabifant of the lloruoii, great god, who 
openci! the a Inge ’ Opein 

111 C 1 iHinpo!!i{>idn copy the representation of the 
pylon is artfUiipawAd hy ri larg'e scene which, perhaps, 
takes the place uf tiiat of the Psychostasis, and which 
is describeii thus ; 

T!u‘ god If units presenting the Osiris to his 

fatlier (Mkis, assistid hy the goddess of Amcntl 

Door of the serpent 


i hmmpolhm, Vol. L, p. 432 and 770 to 775, 

* la , pih 827 and 829. * IcIm p. 772. 

* Id , p 773 ^ (Isarapolliiont N^iices* 
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He who is on thi'^ .!< It 

Sef-m-ar~/: Optn thy ^ t i K , h' 
A7iii^L lie V. ill ilHiir;:. lO '' u ‘ 
and will p.^'ct h; ’< t- n < » I • / 

closes after tL j t at:,. a* < t : t 
lire in tills t > ,t . a '* . ’ 


S Li *,y, tii 
h.v ■ I ! iur 




\ i 


Twclvt^ bearer ‘ uf ifiled “ 1 *;^. . Ivolit !. q i\ 
of the fh:\ art r ii /L «. A fo i:i tj »h h* ,*1 ; la 
IbvcU^C benrus the rnye q» tiiiali thi Inaa . 
isMie, lilt Ui'Voitor i a iOMd v 1/ I * • t * 1 * 
human lioads on hit IhA ] , 1 he o*; ! hn- !/ , ,.«■! 
over it tivt*lro Hus; it *e rurhMh ' H a. a u ?hi' ^ 
niiiiiiniiy, /u;/;/, whit h i . tijsy i th - be i ^ ‘ a 

la\5. 

llie hiiat and tlu* Inuniil.. Ivah.i yi m 
slandiiiy^ tiidr arm^ wnuynd no in bh: ^a 

red oianlUs ; the (nn^ali d arm % /* . , / ;; j ‘Aa/a> 

g*tni-» of the tuiijrlj’^. Fu!ir 'uho dwtll 

there, 


Thiro Li\e, 

TmniithQ Infernal ////;//,% Hamiimiy am! h aiiiiiy tu 
a staff* before a funereal conch made of flu 
iVe&ap, which supports twelve nnmiinic:., //ivtr a ht/ 
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3^ 

flsvVvV; f/ii s/it)\TS 7C/it7 ilTC hi TCpOSC, 

Four l3'.t\rv.n v/lumi i-s written the word 

Kh isih hn\i ju.; thoir in uf adoration. 


LI Cl L X U S. 

I jk-r fjMk 

R\ io t! * Hi : 1 hi. ‘ }uur and strike. Go, 

C) }uin i!'»* lK\<i>nrI c )h ! stiike on him. Lei 

file hen! 1 umu’ « :! (F haj.. .nni! lei him draw kick. I'hey 
s.iy IH K\: (hir si, ve*. an* for R \. We strike the evil- 
iioiii {4 suyriiL (> Ua, fiecau^e lie has eaten the heads, 
lliry h. ne from lu^ u>j') : he draws hack. These are the 
goils ulio me in file hn.it. 'They <lrive from Ku, 

and lhe\ rai-e thein^dves in hell. They <lrive away .4/^/ 

far fioin R\, in Ana'nii. (where; the infernals guide this god. 
TIm ir food is (made) of Inemh their drink of the liquor 
Ai-r^lheit nfjkshnuiH R of water. Offerings are made 
In them fUi lailh htnaeet* they drive away the impious far 
from R \ in Amenlt. 

Tlis'Si* are the ^«.ds %ho saerifiee the e\ il-doers to over- 
throw llm eiieniicH of K ITey strike the wicked one and 
make life hi' ids whi< h ueie in him come forth. (Ra) says 
to llieiii : )ifake the wicked one retreat; make Apaf draw 
hack. Let ilte IuskIs whi< h were in him corae forth. Let 
him peridn !L‘ calk them: lie is destroyed, oh eaten 
lieruK ; you tint were eaten, you that were devoured 
Chmie out nf him. (Rt) rails them and they come out 
of Idin coils had nhsorhed them to raise himself over 

thrim Kow the fiends luul entered their coils, because 
this scrycnl does nut see, docs not feel, does not hear; he 
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where the body of this god is. K a says to them : Let us 
take, O }oe, niy image, embiace your m}steries in Ha-ben- 
kn. ill the pLiee wheie m}' body is, which is with me. 
Mystery to wlvjt is in thee 1 Lhe m\stery of hell is what 
your arms vom eal The) say to 1< ^ That your soul 
may in lKLi\cn, Inliaidtant of the Horizon, let Ihy shadow 
ascend to the refuge. hJay thy bod} be on earth, thou 
who dwtilt St in heaven ; 'we give him Ra in him. Ra. (?) 
feed th) self and unite thyself to thy body, which is in hell 
llieir food is I made) of the nutriment of Ttrnd^ in which 
the .souls Ofieiings are made to them on earth 

because they see the light m hell 
lliey are at the gate of Ila-hn hai ; they see what Ra 
secs; enter with his misterious image and examine what 
the great ones bring. Ra says to them : My food is >our 
food, niy nutiimcnt is thy niitriment. You are those "who 
are with ni} mysteries. Here I am to protect my mysteries 
which arc in Ila-kn kn. Glory to you ! that your souls 
may live. Their Butrinient is the nutriment of X/mfi. 

7)4anii sa}s to them d O God, who dwelletli in hell, 
who art with us and iiie sovereign of Amenti, you who 
cheer yiiiir»elvcs in your plu'cs and ■who recline on your 
beds, raise* up your ilesli, unite your bones, close 
toueihci your limbs, collect together your flesh that the 
agiceablc breath be wafted to {}our nostrils.) 


Tnim) Line. 

Tmnii says to them : O Gods, who dwell in hell, wdio 
arc with the sincrtign of Amenti, who cheer yourselves 

* ! onn of Ra, cf. Liiiny dike Hun, 

^ 1 iiu cJiid u thu Rgmnaig - out of ns pUce—of the following hue. 
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destroy ei m Amenti Neb-hatap these are fields of this 
plain for yoUj and its water is yours Return to, thanks to 
me, fields m Neb hatap-u Their refreshment is of watei, 
Nehap is le who places their bodies Their souls rise 
to\’vards the plains of Aam to take possession of f their 
tanks) 

‘ list ^ ntnc ^ .vhffl) lave Urt-idy btcit gnen ire wrcngly 

(i i)« it* 



voi %n 
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SCARAB/EI OF AMENOPHIS III. 


r}t\NSLAn.D BY 

S. BIRCH, LL.D., D.C.L. 


^^MONGST the various monuments of Amenophis 
in. impoitant information is afforded by three 
large scaraba^i, which record as many historical facts. 
This class of monuments is exceedingly rare, and almost 
limited to the reign of Amenophis HI. The scara- 
bx‘i here translated have been published as follows : 
the first scarabmus, recording his marriage with the 
<jitecn Tai or Tii, an event w^hicli took place before 
his tenth regnal year, has been published by Rosellini, 
Jfmammfi Siorki, Tav. 44, i, and translated by 
the same author in his Momimeuti Storki^ Tom. III., 
pi. I, p. 263. The second scarabaius, recording the 
lion hunts of the same monarch, has been published 
Zdisckrifijilr y^Egyptische Spracke 1880, p. 8i ; the 

4 ^ 
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thirdj from twn different * kkiniple-, by f)n!? iik 
GraviiSy, ^ 747 , id, ,2:2, and uy ^ t //, 
f/iifs, tKjS, pL j;., aid nltiR u li n t fia' 
entirely is ofUi! alladwd 1? by L 
fourlli ^tarabaiH, in the X'aMd.ai Ib in?, L . 
published by Ko Ibni, .>/t n! S' ,i , 
44, 2^ am! inipeiftclly traielatidi In idin 
same \\url4 rf //ibcji. !!L, pi. 1, 

Attention to it^ currcrl mean! nr 1 

by Hiiick.s Taims, iuvaf !r:\\! . \ , \ of 

Part I., i<lj3. 1 hi-> t!k unit imiM'iPrit 
series^ sliowini^^ as it (hK\ the ^ im lU 

disk heresy^ and from it a cinuiHiinykal d* « 
has Ikvii duuvii as to the jirobalfo d tU id tlv, 
uf Amenopliis 111 . Plxaiupk^'* A' tin. nt *a 
scarabad are in the PritiMi Xs s, 05 
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SCAHABtEI of AMENOPHIS HI 

I. 

1 The li\ing Horus, the Strong Bull, crowned by Truth, 

2 the Lord of Diadems, establishing laws, pacifier of 

3 the two countries, great warrior,^ smiter of the Eastern 
foreigners,” King of the Upper and Lower Egypt.*'^ 

4 NrjiiiA RA, Son of the Sun, Amenhetp/ the ruler of 
the The!)ai(i, the Giver of Life, the Great Royal Lsdy* 
Tii, the living; the name of her father was Iua, 

5 the name of her mother was Tuau. 

6 She is the wife of the powerful King. 

7 His southern frontiers are to the Karui,® 

8 his northern are to 
i) Xaharainad 


IL 

1 llie X year under the Holiness 

2 oi the Homs, the Strong Bull crowned with Truth. 

3 kjrd of diadems, establish er of laws, pacifier of the two 
oountnes, golden hawk and great wamor 

4 fei niter of the Eastern foreigners, King of Upper and 

* Pjeiict, roccibuiatre, vocc 

» Saiih 

Ah of tlie orbit of the Upper and Lower \^orM. 

^ Araenophis III. 
s Wife, queen. 

« CifUKs. 

^ Mesopotamia. 
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Lower Iv^ypt, Lord do! tliinu*;. Xr :j * 

of the Sun. 

5 Son of the Sun, Aun\ur,H r* n:Lr rjflh'j 1 ei* 

of life, thi^greni rcw.-' ivuh. 1’:. th/ dvi 

6 11ic nami? oflicr iath</r w.i- U \J 

7 The name oflicr nr./.Ii'.r wa^ T; aa, Lf. n; uv"! 

R brought to luV: lloV.nr'r^ Lie he'ng am! v, , !!. ' 

of tlic rhief of Xulmruimi' 

9 SathaknaL KfK’i!;\tn\.' 

10 I’lie chief of Iv r u'f.mvn 

11 JX7 per^onsA 


fif, 

I The living Hnm Luc otr n,: ILT « ’•ovn^-d h, 'i , op, 
j the Lord of Dimkinn, Lvt.fimXa/r <>* livuv 'aa uat oi A"' 
etnin tries, 

3 (kkden ffawk, poMi ^\urliu|, sndtcT !>f di I,., aj 
foreigners, Ring of i\. l.ov.er f* .^pn 

4 Kim MARA, Seal of iLc .Son. .\mi,"uo h, odor ui jf. 
1'hdxiid of Ilk no'c, (iivoi'tk Lilc. oncL 

5 llie C^hieen, 1‘n, tl.c Iking: foe number <.f IktCi 

(i broiiglsd by Hk Majoirty, i^y h\> own slinupk;!, Inminmn 

7 from his first yemy and HunJaicsl to hi^ ti, nth., i'wti 

8 lions, 14)2. 


% 

^ Lord of tin* Viilmrc, XoIa^h or Li.uR .u.d ihr Lie (,>, n,n.i 
*l’he diviion iun murl-ui |/^ re. 

* Mesopotauiia, 

^ Or Satfilana, 

** Kirgip, Brugselu 
Aiiieiiop'liis in. 
t as trilmif. 
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IV. 

1 The year XL, the ist of the raonth Atlior/ under 

2 the Holiness of the Horus, the Strong Bull, crowned 
with Truth, the Lord of Diadems, 

3 establisher of laws, pacifier of the two countries, great 
warrior,^ 

4 smiter of the Eastern foreigners;' King of Upper and 
f.ou'er Egypt, Xkb ma ra, Son of the Sun. 

5 AMENHici'p/ Ruler of the Thebaid, Giver of Life, (and) 
the Cheat Royal Lady Tii, the living. 

6 H is Majesty ordered that the tank of the Great Royal 
I.ady (Queen) Ti should be made 

7 in the city of Tsarukha,® excavaiwg its length 

3600 cubits, its breadth 600 cubits, his Majesty made 
the great festival 

9 of the w’aters of the month of Athor, the zfith day, his 
Majesty saikd'^ in 

fO' the barge (named) Atcnnefm^ within it 


1 1'‘he third inoitth of the or Qr-st season of the jear. 

* * gmU man of thes^vord, or sdniitar. 

Saiu. 

* Atiitiiiofiiiis in. 

- Hrngsdi, p. 986, reads m w. Tsamika, 

« Oi; lowed/’ apparently xm, the text here badly given by Roselliiii, 

im, i'it* 

i The mo .t IwaiUiful disk,” ur **orb/' or of the most beautiful disk." 
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DKEAM OF THOTHMES IV* 


ii W'l V n b 

s iURtIL ];LU„ DCX. 


^1^1 i is inscription is found upon a tabletj the lower 
part uf uhidi much injured, about 14 feet 
placet! before l!ie !>rea.st of the Great Sphinx at 
Gi/.cIl I'his inscription M'asfirst copied by Salt, in 1820, 
when it ’ivas in better condition than the subsequent 
copies bhov/, I lis' MS. copy is hi the Bxitisli Museum, 
with otiui' drawings and papers, entitled MIemoirs on 
ihr Pjramiiis aud the Great Sphinx, fo., 1820. Saifs 
copy was first published by Young, Hieroglyphics, fob 
Lone!,, 1828, pi 80, and a subsequent republica- 
lion of Saifs copy was given in Vyse, Appendix to 
Opemimis carriid on at the Pyramids of Gheh, 8vo, 
I.ond 1842, Vol. Ill, pi* 6. It was subsequently 
published by \stimvs, DenkmMer, Abth. IIL, Bl. 38, 
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V\ u 


and a portion of it by Jlra.'^-cIi-Bcy, Zr//a\ Z/iv// 
/Ur Ae^j/ftsdir S/rar/r, Ji/d .u. .^'<.4, wlm first 
gave a translation of the nio,'t pniti* n 

of the text relating to slnauu A loin. i f 

part of the contents IkvI In ui g:v, 11 hy iiiv in tlir 
above cited work of Vy^v, p. 1 1 1, and foll.min,;. I'hc 
present translatif>n U ilu* iast gin n ui the uholo, .'im! 
a collation of the diffen nt ti xt . Ixh he< 11 nanle fa* 
the purpose* It is indeed to bt' ngn ItuI ilhil th** 
monument has been so much injurejf n . ulh^^ivci: i‘ tlu* 
wanting portion would have tontribuo d still iiiurt* t»» 
the history of the Spinhsx* Ji would appiar» fniiii the 
inscriptioif that the Sphinx was a representation of 
the king Cephren^ the siivu of r!uM|Sv; that 
the dream of Thothmes IV. happeneil win n iln* Idn;,; 
was still a youth and had not yd iiioimte#! the 
throne, and that in rcmembranct'oftin* cin am. as -oori 
as Tliotlimcs had a.scendcd the throne, he pro. 
ceeded to fulfil the injiinUkm laul upon him in iu\ 
dream by the god* 
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IHir.AM or TTIOTHMES IV. 


At tlir tile tnlnot is tlie I hit and ri^^dit and 

left the hpiiin\,nn an edifice like the facade of a tomb 
of tile 4lh tI\maA)% atlored by Thotlinies IV. The 
io^crifdiofV) n ad : 

I'he Kin 4 cjf I pi'crend f/nver Kpypt the Lord of the 
iwi-M ouinrics* Mi\ kin cicrc RA/ihar i imls (TiioniMEs), 
tkuwn of cnAui * iVww of Life, ‘^ivets incense and water* 
Above the Kphinx is 

Hxpjm Ia'HV f 1 1 \i:\f \t ins) says I ^ive great power to the 
Lord of ihc U\o < innitries, Crown of mnvns. 

On the left .sitic Thidhme.s IV, offers a jar to the 
Sphinx* 

l*he King of Lpj^crand Lowit Egypt/ Lard of the two 
rMiinirics, Ml nkhi ri la dOj <hvcr of Lifcj established and 
powcrftil like the hun. 

( )ver the .Spi'iiiix : 

1 1 \Hi. w yyi; ( 1 1 AiniAt'iHs). The .speech. I give a strong 
life to the l.ord the two countries, Taoutimes, Crow^n of 

4 umm, 

I'kiwixm the two .scenes is 

Idle speech. I have given \o be crowned Men khepkrij 
Ra,* on the throne of San, Tahutimes/ Crown of crowns 

ill the dignity of Tum 


* As hf she Upper and T.<m*er orbit of tbf* sun. 

» I'hothines IV. * HarmadUs. 



4(> RrcuRiis or ^ihl past. 

The text then follows — 

1 The yt‘ar i, the 19th of the moBih Athorj of the uinaliy 

of the Horus, the Fowerful Ikiilj of rukj% Lr r«l 

of diadeniSj eslablislar of Lin^dunH like hh (lolileii 
liawkj rich in years, ckjstruyer of ii*e Nirehrn*. n, KiVij, c^f 
Upper and Jxnvtr Ky>pt. hlrv kui 1 , . t ll \ (oim ch the 
Sun of his lacCj TAur umi-*, (‘rov, n <4 tnnvn-i, h kud 

of gher uf life, stability, and lu.'ith. like the 

inunoital 

2 The luin^ good god, S<ui of 1 1 m, oppoU Cif II \i 1 'a 

\Xi 1 the Ihing Sphinx of the entire Ltad, 1 ro\ui ^ iSi# i li ? 1 
son/ made of hLs substance* formed ui Koi 1*1 aU d 
by Kiirm-.K'A in the likeness of lbs lbs image 

])roceedmg to the earth in hu form H \ki a , faiiier 
of llic King of Uppei and Uu\ur I ^}pt, fnaiiuiuld 
agreeable to llu,* < in le of the god* , 1 1 uh in^s Awt , 

3 prolci ling it*, peace, prots 4 *ing the ubndA* nf pi \ji | k \) 
giving what is due to dh u, rmiur** it ftt hmi ulio 
is the Hoiiih s\alb* uialain; munotiaU in ihi {hi!) 
course’' to Hur? % making all tiaivs, “(king uui the 
glories of the gods of the Xniih and S’^ulc Inibohne 
their abodes * in nuking 4I! tlin'i ubsl on m' the 
son of the Sun of hU rm e/run. UMt ,* C'n wn m i OAur , 
like the Hun. 

* 'Ilie |j‘ lx j|p4nna1y‘0 m fic' {> * r as 

^ trmr AiiNif, nnu U.iui nUruMs 

® uAr/s (ti ef lU* 1'i‘pu 

* Polups XRUil 

^ iPl!0|whs, 

® Mewiplijs. 

r Utah, ofle of lie, tales, 

^ Aroem, 

« Paitt* 

Thothmes IV., 
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4 I'lie substance of IIorls on his throne, I^Icn’kheperU" 
R \, Giver of Life. Then His Majesty was like a young 
Anepib like a young lluiavs, in the Lower country f liis 
!)eriiitiv*s, like the suaUiner of his father, seen like a god 
liiinstir, rejoicing on account of it, the soldiers, the princes, 
an«i all the kaders ; he \\as in his strength by his exalta- 
tions. 

5 f tv doublcil the cin le of his riche-^ like the Son of Nut. 
I’hcn he made a htint for his enjoyment in the Hill of the 
Soul hern walld in its direction North and South, to shoot 
at a mark with bion/e bolts, to hunt the lions of the 
g.i/ellc journeying in hi.s chariot, his horses fleeter 

(i than the wind, with two of his followers; they did not 
perreive any one. llicn it was an hour of giving resf to 
iii^ servants, at the time IIarS'MAxU selects to be ivith 
HMv\r in Rusti, Ranen i.s in Ibammuf above with (fc^) 
Ifh/j // f/ie Wall of the North, Lady of the Wall of 
the South, 

7 SiaiiLi, resident in Khas,GSF;r-APEP, the Great En- 
chantress, in the holy place from the first beginnmg to 
the place of the' Lords of Kharkar,® the holy road of the 
to the western horizon of Annu.'" Then the form 
of tliv HpUiiix of Khkplra reposed in this place, the 
greatest of spirits, worthy in honour, rested upon it, were 

^ >, or youth. 

* *1 h(^ At.ropuli'j of .Mumphh. 

* Duvrrt. 

4 DrHcrf. 

* A doubtful pliiast*. Hmgseh reads “grains of corn, with flowers," It 

m known as or Fasemis, 

7 Xort. 

® nsibylou. 

^ tieliopolis. 
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given to it the houses of Pla 1 i-ka^ .md t\a'\ lowa wLif v 
was in its district. Their handb oduredi it*> fjr c, 

8 having great offerings fur his being/" < me of ihtNc «!avs tt 
happened a joiirne)' ma<le by the ih'iiK e I'Aor i iMi 
journeying at the time of noon. A re-: it he mndi in 
the shade of this god; it mieep) f.dl or. him, theeu/iij; in 
shiinber at the mt)ment of the Snii Leir.j in ilie /t n'fhd 
5; he found the sanclit} of tliK nohle g<*«i hiu^ ^uth im 
own mouth, as a father speaks to ir> n, n. s,i\ in,., . i fmk at 
me! behold me, my son, lAfn ir.n % 1 .111 ihy nnlier. 
Harfmarho/ KniJ’RA, R\, Ih m, v.ill l/c given tfi tin - 
my kingdom. 

10 upon my seat dwelling amidst the 1‘Trm will 

bear the Upper and Lo*aer crown o!i die thnun* tv 
Ski5 , tlie heir.* Kvery land in Its fmr.'tu arid birwalth 
with (which) the beaming eye of the Lord eniue ligblens 
will be thine. Supplies will be tl;iue uf ihe prutliui uf 
the two countries, and the great Uilatte td" euu'v Umb tlu- 
duration of a long time of yc jrs. M) fat u is lo tin e, mi 
heart is to tlute 

I r Consider as if you were encin led b> all my ^pt el il ih sli. 
the sand of the cotiutrycmcroarhes on that whii h 

is my existence. Answer nte that )on will ilfi me mhai 
is ill my heart. ! shall knowft^ say limn an iii) soip my 
true helper; come nearer, let me be wuh ycAg I am 


* Mrrnp!)}*, 

^ (A/, ** demos/' 

* lltutlfiiHS I\'. bth^a* l.iN a* » (,0 5 Uii* t tnwn 
^ The iiariis, 

* Tfiotliims IV. j» acces\it>n \u '.S ' uwi:j 
® narmatasls. 

7 AV/<?, "youtlig’ 

* A?hna, imwiUim. 
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conducting thee. (When) he had finished this speech, the 

>riiice awoke ; he listened to these , he recog- 

dzed the words of that god ; he made silence in his 

wii heart He said, let us go to the temples of 

le country let us They dedicate offerings to that 

od, 

give ye tribute to him of cattle bread, beer 

nd incense ; we raise our hands to the protector ...... 

K>ble 

'file Khafra, the image made to Tum, 

iAR.MACiiiS, 

...... gifts in the festivals (of Egypt), 

in ail places numerous were 

of His Majesty, who was at 

of Khepra^ in the western horizon of Annu* 

was done.’^ 

^ The god, form of Ra. 

2 Heliopolis. 

3 I'his latter portion is in Salt. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE TEMPLE OF 
THE SUN OF HELIOPOLIS. 

POinClL TEXT WRITIEN ON A LEll FIFK ROLL. 

TRANSL\ri D Bi'" 

LUDWIG STERN 

^''HE leather roll which contains the following 
record of the Xllth dynasty was secured by Dr. 
Brugsch in 1858, at Thebes, and sold, after his return 
in 1859, to the Royal Egyptian Museum at Berlin. It 
remained unknown till 1874, when I published the 
texts, in facsimile, with a transcription, in the Zeit- 
schrift fur Acgyptisihc Sprachc of Berlin. Though 
I recognized its contents as referring to the founda- 
tion of the Temple of Heliopolis, yet it was not 
without an appeal to the indulgence of the candid 
reader, that 1 ventured a tianslation of a text so 
full of difficult phiases and obsolete words. Dr. 
Reiiiisch republisliecl the hieratic text in his Chresto- 

\OL. Xli. 



Or* Bircli, th^ mi Ii' rt t 'm u i" 

f)f iiiv: Or, ' i,>. a '4hr: 

aria!}"r;is of it‘^ o nt* nt •• in i^' i f/itOo i f ha 

///*^/;:r rf /;/;hh Th- f O ^ ^ ^ Ml n 0 . 

revision c^f niy fir< 

The (Incuiuunl in tin aanl *4 i '0 I i]i^ 

of the Sun, 111 the yd y u srfthi ■»< I ,p ^ ■ n i 

This kiu^4 hdvin„, rui'. I { >\ i \d \ j, , ti ,;Oa» i 
■with liih fallicr Xnicnrnha !,, fu ditf “f th- p* * -if 
accoiini uii^.^lit lu fah intM thO ■;< , , uirl ui ni\ 

first atiinipt I cvui fh a ,!it tlu fithii iuui? ’f 
alliukd loin lh„ tixt. Ihit, alT r <! r” i nn ‘ihratOju 
I ubancliiiKii this ripytoitiMn, m'iu if Ihi \un t!u 
ca**c, we hhoiilil luhu !r hinul \whh lu' 

fulllitlis, TInruCrinia that flu tfinyh.ilr^ 

fountlalioii iif nhhhii <h aiiowl Oo,i. tin tuiiph- 
of Ifnnis and 'Funit, ihi ri in . and tin aoi, at 

On or nL!i(jp<0*‘u ft * th«’ fnnio i Hmu nf |||„ 

SitnOnitiilionulin 1ho|irM|>hu y of J« n niiuli i'alii! i y* 

shall hfrak aKo tin imai,i ^ of Ih t!i«Shf*ihr'.|| 
that IS it! the kiini of Knypi ; and the Iiouo,-. rT tin 
grxls of the Ifgyptians dial! lie burn with firt*0 
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RECORD OF FOUNDATION. 

1 The year 3, month Athor, of the reign of the King of 
Upper and Ixmer Egypt, Kiieper-ka-ra, the Son of the 
Sun, UsERfSCN L, may he triumph and live for ever 1 

2 The King ^ was crowned with the double crown, 
there was a sitting in the hall, 

a council of his attendants. 

the counsellors of Pjiaraoh, may he live 1 

3 and the great ones for the place of the foundations.^ 

4 Come, let my hlajesty order the works, 
let me think duly of the glories. 

5 I Icnccforih I will make monuments 

and erect c'aived columns to the Double ITarmachis.® 

6 He (Tcated me to do what becomes him, 
to fulfil what he ordered to do. 

He made me overcome’ this country, 
he took note and inclined, (?) 

7 he bestowed on me his protection, 
illustrating what is in the eyes (?). 

Let me do the same in his love, 


8 1 am a king of his making ; 
a monarch iong-living, not by the father (?j. 

I occupied as a mere child, not yet worshipped, 

^ Read snfn, mst( txdot a f/, 

” I 'or as gn*ni in lh<; cdiiion, might be lead The meaning 

of siMiie expression » is suggested by a similar inscription in Manettes 
Kmnok, pL xu. 

** lUnrl < // //w', in si Old of I/on 
* Read A’CNni (beating man), instead of 

” 5 ^ 
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gi:cuRH'j ui nin fa-f. 


9 in tlie egg already I a of llit* ioj! 

Aaubis. He e\altal me a*, lord <4 bath 
10 ah an iiifani not yet gone forth. 

He anointed my ft^reheasl lard uf nmn? 

X i creating me as < liaf oi il . 

He pkcxd me int*) the y d a ‘ , 
as youth not yet tomt* *i)Ua fne.n u>\ nj.o! n 
12 He g.ne me lu> length .nul ni^ bit, 
and 1 have a name ju ]d> lain-, sa gnion » 

He gave me the land, i am it r f nl, 
and I ]m*nelratcd unto the ho ds Ir* thr lu bdiU of h ^ , 
I ] Let me do good dmecK" fo hiui v. . o mj Iv lec. 
let me conciliate the god by t Ik ran, » to lam, 

his sou 

14 He ordered me to *MCupy what he h id oci upLd. 

I come, O HuiiUh, examiner of lie* hodyd 
I cbtalilislied the offetiug^ < 4 ' Cu 
ij" and 1 shall jaike in the lion • of ibih*‘r Ih 0. 

May he give iurre.Ke a*^ he to ide nu \ f}, 

16 I shali fdl hb ah ir u|Km eudi, 
and I slial! build, while I ,dmk\ 

There will be a rcinemluam e of my !h ur fit'* in hit hui 
I ; Let my name be the ttm] le, my monmiitui the 1 ike, 
fmmoruliiy is a glmiuos du th 
iH There is no (Mliulatiiig a king of age mil i*(hL umk 
they will mu know (howj to uumv him, H) 

s Re.ul /e ** beih pets ef !i<,m imd o‘ a, a i h^p.n b ‘ /O » 
Ix^psms, Duujih 110 5, 

* Oemp.irt* : *' wIh n t!mn itani ?!h j i fli), , m' |,, | ^ ^ 

Dffikm* VI. If 

ivifuips to 1 m* esfltiDMl* 'Ojjin* , di d, 

(Jomp. C;ocjdwiij m tlif ifgi, p, iwj, 

*Ari epidiet of nuui',* %\liivli I lavf ihO \ur!i m ,1 it 0, 

totaiice. yiailetti‘, A'tim/A 3^- 
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unless his name be engraved. 

1 9 There is no desolation by the effect of time, the works 
will last, 

it is a striving for glories ; 

20 it is an enterprise of a perfect name ; 

it is the watching over an eternal work.’’ 
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V\Ki H 

5 lll< \ ^ ^ Iv 

UkI tiu “3U Kj ' ^\1 I > I u 

‘ Hl H U II t HI 

2 O i ;ii ^-li\i 1 r u 

Kill^ tl iW U d H UH I » t i i 

to i \t^ nd { iIk i u It u 

3 \l ui HH in I ? I II 

Upon iIk u ii * ^ 

4 1 lit> J! \Mii n o Hn i a v»iw i 

ill} M } 1 II \ j 1 \ * I ^ 

Lu Iji I ^ I i n i ; J 

of the wHcK 

3 to th) i ilhei, tat I < ; o i t ^ 

Tl Mj iIk Inhl oi lU t h t » t :i » 

6 Hi ik s I ii) h I , ;1 « * I 0 ♦ 1 

li 1 it he. la uh ujdi a < 4 t ; ^ 

kt lh> St lim II hi 1 4 u <i 1 I { it I I i 

on ptdtsi ils ‘ t\tjl laui ^ 

7 liu luai'>^eH '! ud 

“ C.Innrtllor .iiul intiai lU t ua i t k r, 
chiof of the tri i*>int liuasu, 

$ diii.! of iho la^sUikn oi 1 1 oua 
It IS proposed to LXLi oti iLe %\oik ^ 
the Majesty hko to Inux it in id 
f) Lot the supcnnti Oileiit iii this m an i 

* Uk # csf u iful a rii 

* ki id uxoii ns i< jU t no t 

* 1,0 csitiad th< i«*sd so Py tisi U Uh t a 

* Read anui^ hui the ineaiiifsi^ n 1 1 u a* 
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cain It on as is desired. 

J et e^eiybody be \igihntj 

I o let them make it void of fatigue 

I et evtry ceremony lequired be done, 

II and let the foreman pcrlorm it 
i h) houi IS a lime foi doing it, 

1 2 siiif e It becomes thee to oidei the things p) , 
let the beloved place uise 
I ] Order the ivorkmen 
to periorm as thou art charged 

The King (rose) with the diadem and double pen, all 
men folitming him Ihe lectuicr read the holy book, while 
extending the coul and la} mg the foundation on the spot 
to be Of cii]>icd by this temple ^ 

I hen ins Maji si} dcjiarted . . . 


* Xlmoat t1 mi e\pi s ion®; are found in a te vt of tlie fime of Thutmi*? 
ill in M imltt Ku/ij/ is 125 Hcie the King evttnds the cord with 
!ii own finds 

It is nip 1 lUi to i suri ti mshtioii of the lost lines of the text 

^xpluihd * nlv r jicniillv ni the In line iG I distem the 

gi rtipj ‘flu South aid fne North , aacu u will be rathci “hercttiined 






IXSCRIPTIOX OF AMEXI-AMENEMHA. 


IL SLA FED TY 

S URtll, LL.D., DX.L. 


following inscription, which is found in one of 
the entrance halls of the well-known tomb at 
llenihassan, has been translated by Birch, Transac^- 
dims of ilio Royal Sochty of Literatim^ Vol. V., 1856, 
p. 212, and by Histoire d^Rgypte^ 

Lcipzi^j, 1859* p* in Ms Gischickta Aegyp-- 

tius uniir dm Pharaomn^ p. 139 and foil*, and by 
Aiy)pti$tdie ChrestomathkfoPNi^Xi^ Taf. i, 5. 
It is also translated by M.Maspero,i^<?rm7 de Travaux 
rdatifs a la J^kiioiogii: et a PArcheologic Egypdenms et 
A$syrk$mes^ 4to, Paris, 1879, VoL L, p. i6o« It 
occurs in a hall, or chamber, leading into the celebrated 
tomb of Beni-hassan, and refers to one of the ancestors 
of Chiiimiliotep, wdiosc inscription is also given, con- 
taining the account of the hereditary investiture of 



bO • i ^ u 1 • » ' ' 

Ill's \u“th the ^^uv'.rn t/..‘ '‘h 1*'( ' 


or Sail, known, nt a LiU r 

1 by Ike ^ 

a'm oi 

A 11 1 in< >u. 1 1 a *^0 i n k; ? 1 1 a ; * ei » t' . 

1‘I0l 1 

. ! 11 

the coialitiun ui a r tm. 

X I Ith d\ 


the pn-'-cni one leroo.' th» i/v 

t n't 

. 1 ' p u 

vailctl, hiniilar to llio wi 

: .w.oo 1 in 

iini u- 

corded in the r> 0 '<k of iv e, . % 1 

J ' ‘lot n! 1 

p SI 1 In 

aniuial increaM* <4* the .Xiitw, hh 

ii < na tine 

* m; k t !, 

]> 4 y|)i was occa “iilsO't 

X.nn'ni ,, „,n 

1 l!r M*, 

at tile !init‘ of the Xlluh d \ u ; t;. . 

M. ’ u iiii 

p‘ 'Tldlli 

that they altraeiid yUMt arontl 

t 'O a id \» 

(■* toll- 

.sklcred worth}* of I'ia'i'dk b} th* p 

’ in . > tr h i 

1 dibin 

lords who wxre hurhd at Bank’ 

M oon 1 :: 

>d* 1 !l|i 

XI Illi d} nasty, aloe t!a tomb of 

' AbvilM, 1 

)«ai thv* 

creation of .superiattanu'nts or 

as i.'S j ?{ 1 • , » 

! pulilK 

granaries, a class of Aimti^nani ^ 

app.io Id X 

1 s <, all d 

to meet the e!ner|*ency, wldlc the 

distni bam a 

of the 

level of the X he, at Sanineh, point i to ll.i i 

auo of 


ddlcitiit iaumiaiionh, Ihe text i. I j, pans, 

JJiwh/id/ir, AbihiiiUtiv^ !L, Ihl i\h, Bl. t2^. I'lir 
person who narrates his merits in the text is Ament, 
suriiamecl Ameuemha. 


0 
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INm s’H'nnX ur V.rLXI-Ar^IFALMHA. 6. 


IXSClUPTinx OF AMKNI-AMEXEMIIA. 

1 Hie yis r * ; of {av » iviiiy nf the II art Ufa of the boro, 
tho Fill 4 ol ih»/ Su.^in L\nd Xurth, Rv-iUjLPFR-KAy ever- 

ii\ m2,. 

z LorJofib i\ i'lx Ilf f/f thjl/urn, goMeu hawk, lift* of the 
bom, sail of the m \, I aaiL'-sx (f;, ever~ii\ing, for 
:i/e n 

] in‘ th.o :y4bi\uir, in Meh, of hereditary chief the oiiicer 
Ami VI jtiNtiijed, 

11ic *y]nl }e'r, the tfjlh of Chioiakj Oh, all M’ho love life 
I, 'Midi InM* 

5 deatlg %!} " llua^aritls of ioofl ;uid ])eer, breadj oxen, 
yeote, 

6 for the of the Iiereditriry cliief functionary, great 

oiu* of Mail. Lu irdian of Syenc, superior* supermtendent 
of pnaplu Is, Ami m justifies], I folloued niy lord m his 

7 sailing up fhe livcr to ovcrtlirow hX eneinie-t in the four ^ 
foreign limh; I sailed up a.s the son of a chief chan* 
celku', general of troops^ the chief of Mali. 

8 the representative’' of my old father, the favoured of 
the paluxx beloved'"* of the court, I passed 

* xc;/ iiM%! hh Aer, wlicn,*’ or in.'* 

- Am-iui “* gracloub liaud.'* 

’■* .May fnin-> give, 

* ijaa^ Maspero. 

* AV/«t “ Icssrr guardian/* 

<’• //rr may apply to Syene. 

T 1 he cipher foar occars in the text, perhaps by error. 

^ /iM w is an officer. 

Meri. * 
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^ ti It 
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1 t 1 


\i. uh 

iv V 1^1 n 
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I 2 I J ul I 
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1 1 

1 !i t 

J \ 

M i 

i 1 

^ 1 \\ f \ua 

in n mil r o ^ 

’ 1 

] 1 

f 

1 J 111) Im 1 1 ^ 
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I 

t 1 iin, i f 

tin til 1 ! 
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1 * 

< Uil « f ll 

In lla 1 iiu 
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Lrrr side 

1 I 'idoicd til Pi ( e 1 aiLi! up to brin^ the treasure 
to tlh cit> uf Pbbij'^ \\Jth the neitditiiy chief, tne 
40\Lni 51 of tilt pHtuci, tin ina^’otiate L i i '>i \ Mi} 
ht live uid ! t in i suitd my bod} of 400 

2 oi ill tliL 1)1 ivt men of *M lb I bioiij^bt in safety m} 
tiou| j Celt uul) 1 did nil I said I am a favoured chief, 
vei) h bclu\ed, a lulei beloved of hi'^ distiict 1 mii’e 
i eoiiiNt ut )ens 

3 as nilii of M ih, and all the work foi the palace was done 
by 111} Iniid I uis nppointed superintendent of the 
Si rf', of the temples of the ^ods oi *ilah, 3000 bulls vvitli 
heifeis I was 

4 praisii! Oil iciount of it by the palace for the year!} 

piodiwt ol c' lUlc I worked the whole of with 

abund ini 1 iboursis No htlle child have I injuied ^ no 
widow luve 1 oppiessed, no fisherman hive I hmdexed , 
no shephud liive i detuned;, no 

5 foriiiiin of live men hive I taken from his gang out 
for the hbour® i here was no poveity m iny days, no 
sUinati m in iny when theie were years of famine 

i) ! pbiighed all the liekls of MalP to its southern and 

^ i 01 if os 

^ Rtvenut M t j vro 

lliiie di nn 1 i Id dv ehicfb of the temples gave nk 

d i LWind uf bulK wuli t!i 11 eiltl 

* Afitm I OI Ikiv h IS III 

I ilioniing I tt U1 m Mi piro 

* Hi ft 1 1 mg to tl)f ct rvu or fore d 1 ibour 
7 Owner ol the iuui I mg ch 



/ I . r 

nr}it\uM imir i i ^ n*. 

iis ft nil nnuliw » >1^4 

liu 

7 luinud I .i » 

i: n si . il ' if 

r " « 

nut t c ( 1 t »4 ti' 
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IXSCRIPTIOX OF CFIXUMHETEP 


TE VNSI \TrU LY 

S. DinCII, LL.D , D.C.L. 


'piIE following inscription, taken from the celebrated 
tomb at Ik'nidiassan, belonging to a most re*- 
markable family -which flourished at the Xlltli 
dynasty, has long been known. The text was first pub- 
lished by Bmton, Excerpia HicroglypJiica^ fo., Cairo, 
1830, pL 33"'34, and afterwards, in a more com- 
plete and exact form, by Professor Lepsius, Deuk- 
maii}% Ablh. IL, BL 124 and 125. It is taken from 
the walk of a well-known sepulchre. The most im- 
portant and historical portion has been translated by 
Bnigsdi-Boy, Ilistoirc tVEgypte, 4to, 1856, p. 55 ; 
his GesUikldc Aigypfcns^ 8vo, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 139, 
r.j3, 146, and the translation, A History of Egypt 
iimfir the Pharaohs, 8vo, London, 1879, pp. 148, 149^ 
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RlCOIJis iJl IHF Pl-i. 


comprising the first half ; InA the other 
portion^ although not so inta\stin %6 is far more 
difficult. Latcr^ a of the wliolu has b^tn 

given b}'' ]\L Ma^peru In tlie Affi f // ooi 
niatifs tf /a fa /\ Ir^ \ ( ' /« / j//h v/< » < / 

. 4 ssjrii^iMt.Sy 1S79, conUnt*» 

show the old feudal eointitulion « f V -^pt, tlir | <0*0 i 
of the monarch ijvcrlhc pHneipalilic-* tliesinitHint they 
paid, ami the hereditary Nucce* don n( the jfftat nobles, 
as aho the rights of uomen b) the hendilary ^ .latis 
iinrler the Crown. 
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INSCRIPTION OF CHNUMHETEP, 

1 The hereditary chiefs the royal relative, loving the god,’ 
governor 

2 of the lands of the East, Xnumpetep, son of Nehera, 
justified, 

3 son of the daughter of a chief, Beqat, justified, 

4 has made a monument for the first time to embellish ’ 

5 his district, he has sculptured his name for ever^ 

(} he has embellished it for ever by his chamber 

7 of Karneter,'’* he has sculptured the name of his 

8 household, he has assigned their place. 

9 The workmen, those attached to his 
1 0 house, he has reckoned amongst his 
t ^ dependents of all ranks/' he gave to 

1 2 all the ministers/ it was as they were. 

1 3 his mouth said, granted me 

14 the sanctity of the Horus adoring with truth, the Lord 
of Diadems adoring with 

15 Truth, the Golden Hawk the justified, the King of the 
South and North, IIanubka, son of the Sun. 

1 6 Amenemija ( 11 . ), Giver of Life, established and strong 
like the Sun, immortal, to be 

^ I'klovecl of his god. IMaspero 

* 'File first time he made any monument. 

to fabricate or male, tranblated, throughout, embellish,* 01 
adorned/' or "complete *’ 

* Sw, some lead, "made to fiouiish,” 

* His tomb. 

xe/it at this peiiod xe//, leplaces the face, and usually read " ' 

7 JVei*eft xd* a kmd of officers, a word like the of the 1 ablet of 

( ‘anopus. 

ti 


VOL. xn. 
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naoiiu^ in iHL v\^i. 


17 the hereditar]^ chief governor of the hinC^ of ihe V ! 

18 Hurls, Paxli ® to the ^lu'ctssion “ of 

19 the father of my mother in ^leiu 

20 

2 i llie iandiiiark c^f ih.e South : lie Ukule 
^2 the Xoithuii like the lioaea ; 

23 he slrelehed the great n\u at 

24 its back,' as uas dfau* to iny fitlui 

25 and mother/ h} the de/ u e 

26 prtjceeiiing from the nun th of the onrit^ i f 

27 the Hori n, the ijccoiid buuu tm. Laid « i lUaiini * 
second bom, 

28 the (loldcii Hawk, the hhcruI bona the Km,, oi t. 

South aiiil Noithj Rv mi icvm 'on So,, 

29 AmcntwhaH, ), (h\ei of Ldi*, t Uabndjed ri<d Arong, h- ♦ 
the Smi for ever, 

jO lie appointed him to hi h Uilitar) rdei of llu Lnid- o‘ 
the least, in Alena^Xnfu / 

p he establishesi the landinufk* fff llu ^ouilu hi sdilpaurid 
32 the Xorilieru Lke the heii^en; lie strep hu! tlie \n\ i 
river 

] on Its liack/ its place in the Kt 4 
34 was Apollnu4>oli>v, to uunain in the I ml. 

)j CJainc his san< lite doing with 

^ llif p u I n ; » li, I'oimLj !*ar| i raie ju tj, A u 

dll/ f fl<< 11 p 3 H f ’ F r)i 4 < I rm n » * n 1 hUd I r » 

Fau, x*iH\ 

® lit 10 niiUilU^ M.opt ru 
** KsiIkt of xti} aiotlk'r- h, 

* MiPH’li. 

iableli, 

* Or ''piiif, ; eilhci* tbe* Nik fluu* 4 Udeitgli C‘r b'lusnl the tli’ilrii I 

* I'n-Z/an 
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36 negligence/ crowned” as Atum 

37 he was Atum 

38 himseli; he set right what he found 

39 wasted 3 he made the district 

40 in its two parts f knowing^ 

41 its frontiers, for a district : 

42 setting up their land marks'^ 

43 like the heaveiij determining their waters 3 

44 by what was in the list, making 

45 the dues by the valuation of the greatness 

46 of his love of justice. He appointed him 

47 hereditary chiefs great protector of the land of ]\Iah f 

48 he made the land marks of 
9 the South of his frontiers at 

50 Unnut/ his northern at Cynopolis f he stretch- 

51 ed the great river at its back ^ 

52 his waters, his fields, his tamarisks/" 

53 his soil to remain to the lands of the West, 

54 He gave his eldest son Nekht, 

55 justified, a worthy person, (to be) ruler 

56 of his heritage in Mena-Xufu^^ 

57 by the great favour 

58 of the King, hy an eternal decree 

i Suppressing: the insurrection. Brugseh. 

* Maspero. 

^ Taking one town after another, Brugseh. 

* AVx> or calcul iting. 

5 Determining the two parts, 
ft Benihassan. 

7 Hermopolis. 

8 The nome Aimpti, 

9 lie distributed to him the great river over his terntorj, Brugseh. 
w Mirn here for trees in general 

w Sd, sand arena. 

Mimeh, 

1;# 



70 Oi i ir ; \ . 


59 romin^ from the loO'U 
Hfc of the 1 eo>. 

h of f 

i C * 

j » 0 

of L 

e 1 1 

6 :> Lord of 1 Jiadi u>, on 
life of flu hniu, 

6t R\^i uia.,%\, - 'U f f l! 

1 1 

1 M 

1 i 

. L 

0 I 


Life. 

6:? .'•troiy {and) lirui, ]*.k : !, 

63 I siKxeeiieil from jh) I'll'i 

64 yiy inotb r |*rui « s tkd x i..: X J} 

65 iiiiif, iLc daU..,lu .r uf a i 1 1 

61) of Mahj to ihe e ot lt\ \ * j « .* ’ 

67 ihc/jviTc^ lik, '4ior.a :'.r e* !i'.v * x ^ \hn i 6, 
to lx llw \\i’te 

6.*; of llic lit'fc !i6'ry < liu% ?1J'* rrL i of iioi4> 

' lh«' hi\iiiifi" lie* Ki;o4 ile. nvni.i?: * 

70 of the Iviii^ of Tu; Xf/Uik l ) lo 1 > V f I. rlOO oi , t’\i I, i IJ' 4 
of the (‘oiiiuiy. 

7 f Xi HiJiA ju; 4 il{ed, a worthy |m xou, l^iou^Sil 
7J mv lilt* KiiU' (^f llu* >oul!i e.n 1 Xojthj R t-M* e k\i J i!\u 
of Lift*, strciiif; aod Mjund, 

73 like the Sun muuoitol ns tin.* son of a i hiif, lo on m e*! 

74 to the rule of luy lathi r nod nHeha-i out of 

75 the greiiiius^ of hi'^ !u\e to me, tnily he v,u * A f 1 m 

76 hiim^eif, Ri'kOioKim theoroflJttu 

77 ebialiiished and Mroim, like the Sun imieuriai, he a|o 

|K)iiitud ^ 

fH me fur eliii'f in the ifjlh )'‘uh in 

Kir Ihiiiu none 

® Use lifU ef my rao*, ca U-- o i« oi o I*. •. 

* //KOf ^nuH 

^ Ai«»*wmlia L 

® Armmewim IL 

t if of bb tagtn Use pr^AM) 
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79 IVIenaxiifii.^ I was adorning 

Ho it. I was making it to be (provided) 

H f witli all things. I caused to prosper* 

82 the name of my father. I completed 

83 the evlsting temj>les of the KaJ I served^ my rstatiies 

84 at the great temples. I sacrificed to them 

85 their food, bread, beer, water, vegetables, 

H6 pure herbs. l\Iy priest has verified. I procured^ 

87 them from the irrigation 

88 of my workpeople.'* I ordered 

89 the sepulchral offerings of bread, beer, cattle, fowl, in all 
the festivals 

90 of Karneter/ at the festivals of the beginning of the 
year, the opening of the year, increase 

91 of the year, diminution of the year,*" close of the year,® 

92 at the great festival, at the festival of the great burning, 

93 at tlie festival of the lesser burning, the five inter- 

94 calary days, at the festival of bread-making/*^ 

95 at the twelve monthly and twelve half-inontlily festivals, 

96 all the festivals on the earth (plain) terminating on the 
InlV^ But 

97 should my sepulchral priest or men 

^ Mlnleh. ® Or fiourisb. * Or Genius. 

I rtiy statue to the temples. Brugseh. 

I clwsts *1 priest of the AO or Genius. Maspero. 

Mer, v.iiissals, peasants, serfs. 

^ Hadcb or Purgatory, .sepxilchral. 

I ittle } ear. Brugseh, 

Thtese festivals varied according to the fixed or vdgue ycats, were in the 
year but did not mark separate yeaus. 

S'r/ /a civii and funereal, or s'e/f ia s' a, flour and food. Entry of 

gfitin, Maspero. 

n On tile hill, or, over the lull" is a hill of Anubis. 



r I i n’ i i 


/ ** 

9S fMudvit iht in w: <u^ ‘ ^ ’ 

99 nor hi" ^on in ! * 

103 f^n^'rj^d ill r . , d ^ 

10 1 n' y nlhti s n'Ri 

IDL' B lifM « ' ill 'ii T . ' *( / 

I 3 ^ fivfttn :1 ’ T 
!Of ])♦ f(iir iiK\ ia nyj ^ h ^ 

105 < liaiHln‘1 lams ^ u1 ill. j .a . 

106 I pad m\ < o ai lu“ 

?07 ttau hill;-, tla- Inr* n d m 

lod thu hfau-yta It v. o 

1:09 in tin* e ^fth * v»nni uf 1 m d. a: *' 

1x0 binisjf, mva! v. , Iil? d a 
ni b} Aimvanls 1 m than had sl thi u • /mi 
Hi he kiiciv tlia pla. t nfnr ! n ... 
ij 1 the hiindlity </an dainjif . 

114 1 was em* wnith} 

117 of the sauetitv <»f the I.iaa. th*" hnaoi ? <1 

u6 of those aruiiad Liaa 

07 favoured in the pirM n< e 

nH of his r<niiiu*r\ the lain lit irv < In; I, 

ny ;^\‘f \nii-iip’ scm \i hi dnut^'il ja j < n 

f20 x\Iso praised * liv what his driat lur iiu. 

121 Appuinled has hem lay ihk 4 snn \f kin 

122 of the lady of tin huinsy knk\»u to !i 
(J) nopolisj 

12 1 fur tile hereditaments of the father of 
124 his mothen fic is a ccnirUer^ 

^ AaA/wn 01, as Mmn* rr «i, r‘wo, a - at n a 

® /, Ins cuiitlitKiEi tsr ihj’hSkw, d» ru t ral ! ^ 

* pillar* ut Jlie *‘ar Ifoiewuni 

* fkiidf thankoi, qv hunwjja In* rimUe I 

Stihuir^ otic oi t!je kmgs It 


niln ut 



iX^CRlPTiOX or CTNtJxMHETEP. 
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f 2 j appointed ruler of the district 
I 26 of the South, given to him, have been each 
f 27 hereditaments by the sanctity of 
128 tlie conducting the two countries, the Lord of 

DiadcuH, crowned (by) truth, 

r 29 the I i olden Hawk of the gods,^ King of the South and 
Xortli, R ^-SH son of the Sim, 

1 3a l\j RH ^L\ { il.), Chver of Life, established and strong 
like the Hun, for he made 
131 ills meiiiojkil in (Jvnopolis, making good 
PJ2 what he found defective. He made 
f3j the disUici into two parts," causing to be determined 
134 iis frontiers, adjusting 
133 the dues by valiution, 

136 tic placed a landmark^ at his frontiers 
r37 on the Smith, he completed the North 

138 like the heavens, placed in the fields 

139 of the fallen,^ making a total 

140 of fifteen landmarks set up on 
his ficdds, the Northern frontiers 

142 to IJasdj-iias/’ he stretched 

1 43 the great river at its liackd 

144 Its western place of Cynopolis to remain 

143 (as far as) in the land of the West as requested/ 

146 The hereditary edrief Nekut, son of khnumhetep, 

1 47 justified a worthy person, says ; Not has known my wish 


* c )r ihml divine golden liauk. 

- iifugNch thin.daws, taking po'.session of one town after the other 

* //ff///, tablets. 

Uiu’iihiv.acd, Brogseh. 

» C)\yry!white, nonie. 

See before. 



I*" K* f * Ji. 

I \ii In ti k I V i 
lY li^l ! ifl 
I J dli) ’ j 5 

I, A\ L ^ ^ ^ t i 

* II I ' > t]>i . i 

/ •; I I R 1 I 1^ i l i\ i 

t j" / i L» n ! ^ 

I J a 1 1 nu 1 \ t 

i -j; nl in ^rc iM* i 1 i : t ^ 

I ■/* \\l Mill I !. n!? t , \! M , j 
i . ut t H i i j { 

|60 kii| I *. nIVi ih ii I * t I U I I i 

i6i f \\i in f I IM ui \h ii il 

if'n (ill iht tk in^ 1 mmh In 

tfi I ihi‘ h uiil ul I \ i\ i I * lu 

164 % b f,^iMn «un tl n ri h 1 1 

16.^ ii tin i»tlu r !o I i s<j i < ^ n 

inakin/ tiHluiijM^Min u miu * 

1(17 i}i lb iiK « su r of N If n 

165 son nl X\i MHiii 1 in him! 

if>9 the ilnd Miiu lor nm I < nui 1 * Ud 
170 ihi ii|4nr |Mri o| tlu tfonr lo In jn 

17 I a |iUSOI1 to do VI. 1) tl d i tlln I h d\ duto 

172 III) fallKJ iikdt lor It d liim 

17^ :uh! 4 sijRikhral tUii|»k l<»i U <4 lii> 40 it l^u ui di« 
distnc t, 


^ S nwrf j' < 1 j* /,4k / 

* /4/tt/* ' h fitih 1*1 

5ic«/ til Isi Os i I \ rv 
*»fJr hm 

«//#, tlif Imul 
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’74 ^ 1 h. tif il* sioii., 

ijl i tu iloun h ioi ever 

i; j li^ f d U t a u Uj biuic lu^s 

177 in tin 111 util oi m lu I li'^ntd 

f 7 S n ! H ihif lib « I 1 i I \ i 

1 7 V tliUiiuh ii» ( li i‘u r td k'uiiLttr/ hi** 1 1 it 

I k it d l< I t. t J I pi < Lvi 

jHf i-lusluuii t*wniit\ turou^b the fuom 

iH • <4 ih viH t <U thi Ivin^, \^h(j lo\efl linn^ 

I ] uihi^pUit* I k ink <1 hi' dnimr when 
i , I e w : !> tbt, < lothcd in null tiiUiC; 

I ^5 lit li i fiinpaniu! the kin^. hn fuUlitrs 
I u dinu.da>ubo> 

I ^7 un his luiiht ul, in the South, 

I tiu I kw ol bn lunaie and humility of hn thought 
M i \K 

h'hj wkuS Min \nin justined, a pure peis^oin 
if)o III kuttt ^ the htieditamenb of Ins amesioib 
Hji to inie ln% dnlnt 1 It wa^ IxsiuMin if p, 

\i)2 inakiiig hn nohU ineinoual within the dislnet 
lyj I hiiili a tolonn idc, whuh 1 found 

194 on ihi place, I sit it up 

195 with luw toltiinns 

196 inst iibed 111 my own nimte 

j 07 I kept ainc the n uuc of rny father in order 
to piipetuaie wlut 1 had done, 

1 99 111 all the incinonai, a tbor of si\ cubits, 

?oo of biass^' and cedar, tulaid* fur the first 


* c «jf gfXjU ^Umt to St t% or m appi arance. - Hades, sepiilclir il 

\( /, dri suci p the feathf rs» were s ostru h 

* t »i il ¥i ,tesi|taeti nx* 

s \|ipar€ntly dtttmiimaHe of thii» inctah and the word aft ctdtr 
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20 1 ][ite of thw c’ n i ^ ^ ‘ t 1 i s 

2^2 Jt the fi r r ill t ^ ( 

20 1 hnu^^ \Mi % li , " >5 

204 U+li ! JU . j i 1 ^ i 

iuu<l HI s^l 

JO 5 tOL !. f/f ! 1 ' <> I < * ^ i 

JCO Ol lU % U It, - 

JJ7 ihf Lit U « • *1 li ‘ j 

jcS \utl n tn u i I* ' i 

220 f l^) c i}{ii » I t i ‘1 ^ 

2in iht UH iiinr 1 ■ “ < 'o " t 

iKost hti«?n , 

2 1 1 addiiiw to *, i mi • i o * u , 

212 I ahi nu'fi lo lu 0 * , 

; i oidt u>! *i’l M M 

2 i 4 i tj M ' M ‘ * 

21 t is’vn !ii| ii! , M i ; I ! 1 no t 

2 JO Mil tj!l i!i 5 m 0 i?n* j j I 

21 1 ht!<l on till lu ‘ M ' ‘ I * I 

21 s nn i!h Ihj a, 4 » m/< . * !<*<;.! 

219 1 tiiM lu n *lu in nit, 

270 KJIM MfM Hi, -MM n \ uO I 

221 M 4 M of flti fid) Ifn n <M UH ! 

222 a di \nd ] I fM/fi 

22^ Him h.iiu « Ilor Id « t i.i 2 da t* 

M If a i ^ r 

A oi \f ? ** 

^ A 

HsMaitnw'v Me j 

^ AjI ««/ d*/, us H ^ 15 « s in ts; , I ! 



(jr o^uR-UR 

^ I .. 1 li ’ , 1 1. ! M ? u j nil I nM i , M \hA ui u tjjl 

r I \ I i i\ 

\l L !M LlvKI/l 


fh \4i-c, III biun/A, f>f an ubloir^ form and having 
a nunablr lundb covered witli inscriptions 
fiin 1 }” tiMe^ d with a pointed in-:»triunt‘nt Saiiic 
epoeln Capacil)” 5 litres {about five pints). 

II11 t? xt (tin tian^lation of which here fidlows) ii> 
ftiund 111 tlu’ iiu! VitL of my Ranci/ (fLisin/^fmis da 
/aavrve, in the t ighlh number of the Eindcs Egypto- 

Hit ‘>oc!diss Xrmt stan<lin{:^ in htr bycamorc, pourb 
the Willi I, which is rtctived by the deceased from one 
•^icle and by liis soul from the other. 

Haitii the C Kmis. I fivine father an<l first prophet of Ammon 
O a>M-irK, tnilhful . Ciia Sycamore of Nuut ! Give me the 
water and the breath (of life) which proceed from thee. 
Hut f may have the vigour of the goddess of vigour ; that 
I may have the life of the goddess of life ; that I may 
breathe ihc breath of the goddess of the respiration of 
bmuiis, lor 1 am 1 'oUaM. 



itn \ I n i 

I \t. * V ^ J i i 

21 mu 1 ^ 

krit ii ^ 

I k ^ Mi t # 

i iH i a I 1 

I t t 

s ii j| tl I n u 

I 1 It ^ ' 

nun li Ui thi, t 

1 h I ui il J ) ^ i 1 h i n M ^ Hni» 

nt I \ih m-* it 1 ir i f ^ ’ 1 } 1 ! i i , ! i 

and Xtpitlu uh i i i h im i i in 

atli th u u i I SI : M ? 1 ! t 'h 

|}|M k j u * t \ M 1 I I 

\i i \u s I \ s Sj 1 r m I m i ; \u m i I 

fonit ri II ti thii an 1 id o n * i 1 k *d it nh 
iud tl)L Hir (tun ti > % ia n Is I n i tf m »1 m U 
a joH t lu) fit irt 

Untkiiiuiih tlu i iiui ^ uu ?nit u uU ui ir! itt 
to llu di a i^(d 

Oil, dnim fi!lkksu\oi5 u \if \ k\ *f^iiii ui thi 
# diadim of Hoki |ioplni n kni vj, | in^ liM u Momii, 
lord o! Istryul pu [ Ikt iii UuJIth |»trl uf I !nM\ huf^mc 
first praplki of \\pi< n.^ c ; n n , v ii of the vit) iJynmrv 
Kiirinoi 1-1 \i I, boni of iht lid) ol tin haiuti pnisUss of 
R\, Ni iiiM*»-R\ I u laothit rut il«s hljiiRm 

from Amigos, tkmmg tomt hum Ck,iio ^ i%!iich 
SoiHis taiiigilli Ihit hi-5 omii lumK * 

* It tifiis 10 IN v^Attr at tht Nik t* i ixtutis ot li ^4 i«ROiin i I hy 
tk rising iif Soilw 
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k H V \i t Ik la tktc w it i rarunh i j ihce ai akandant 

2 \ik ill h -1 liiat las 1 n k k jkl t k itci of rcBtwal ^ he 

Ij n«,U tilt I Ii oi i.: lus. il *d l | laiiS it tiiLii suisoii^ 

\ulli in I u k If ui t ! 1 tf il I jt m mil ttli tin 1 orit^ fam 
las ^ootl a I iiti i a A \ tu 'iitid , he ,^u th thee the 
iiii!\ iliaitn s li] h I re ii>i iir * to thee lln 

il h 1 u t I i } t c |> !i i uii 1 ti til} sjn iniketli thee m 
tin nut t f hi ke u tnl of the \\ I n b i h oteblisncd tin 
perst n an in t < of the dmne !o\ er rij^ion , lie 

l^mth si il ill \ Ij 1} luk uaun^ tkise who rt| ose, ind 
4 msttli th} >cHil But to chsunte indi fiom thee Ism, 
diMii mothen ol!- *'< ih thee hei bleasi, and thou hast, b} 
hin abiinduue of life ^ da .^utihtlite the things m tin 
h lihd i ko tv , sai uiteth th it thou cnteicst amongst the 
!t!«,usl pa noih^i s ot the ilulaid^ she pliceth thy person 
lU n to llu iiOOil Lciisg j thou dost not cease to belong to 
ills lulhmer^ i hou recenist the lilnkon from the hands 
of th} »toip It the pi uu<i of ever} ten da}s, when the ban|Ui 
of the Dnimt) <tf I {bUion> ippemeth at the wtslol Thebes 
for t!k piinfa itum ni Medmet- Iboii, lUicte is the face of 
the fuhti of tin fitheis 

He esokeih the reinembrxna of thy person and saveth 
thy bod} uitiiiH ami tor e\tr 

I ver> son inakah the punfieiiion for his father, acrom- 
phshing the ceremony of svater to thy person/ and he 
anomtith his father ami reuinteth him to his mother by 
invoking thy nime with that of his father. The beneficent 
sister^ rcjieatelh the formula and providetli thy soul with her 
coBjiarations She granteth that thou ieavest and that thou 
enterest into the Hails She bath placed thee amongst her 
benevolent gemi Thy penon is strengthened b> ail her 
formulic of incantation Thou shalt not be repulsed by 

i I he deceased is litre addressed as if he were Osins himself ^ Isis 
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THE GRLAl TABLET OF RAMESES II 
AT ABU-SIMBEL. 


TKANSlATi-D VY 

EDOUARD NAVILLE, 


JK the great temple of Abu-Simbcl, between two 
pillars of the first hall, there is a large tablet 
which has been added, evidently, a long time after the 
completion of the temple- This tablet, which is the 
object of the present translation, is covered with a 
text of 37 lines, containing a speech of the god Ptali 



riu)U}^ oi jin i>\ .. 


Toiiiiien to the kin;^^ Rainc-cN TL, a: 4 thi. aia i -i 
the kiiic(. 

It wa*^ leiy likely tni\un^d b; the k'ly 
Kpj^pt i(f be a rtniatLahl ]»' of I t i * ,\i , 1 1 it I 
bctMi repeated, alurati^ai .i‘n lla'* pyln’"* 

the tcinpie olWIediiicl-I laliu. In ’t b} baa t. II 
TIic tablet, which is <!e«a\in, lie. b 

imblislied llirci* limes; Inwijn lhht< n, in ihe / 

tin n from th ^ of Cliii 

pullion, in //i /7. i/d fi Wr/n, ! 

pi yl ; aiiil, riiiiill), fa lapii ^ /\;tdhHifr Iff,, 
pi. ipp The iiisriiptiun nf Mulau t- ! !aba lia*^ !,« e 
copitd anal puhli^icd liy l\L Jhiemitlint, in In' 
/fisfmt/h K pi 7 and by M, 

Jacques dc in hi* /;/.im/Annwi tauuUis 

hgytk\ IL, pi Iji-S. 

I am not aware that any eomphle irafiHUtioo cd 
this long text has been nnalc. Hie first part lia^^ 
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THE GREAT TABLET OF RAMESES H- 

been translated into German by Mr. Duemicl ( 

Flotte ciner ^gyptisclicn Konigin. Etnlciiung), fr 
the text at Medinet-Habu ; a portion of it is also to 
be found in ^x^^gsch, JigypHschc Gcschichtc, 538- 
The present translation I have made from the tab , 
which, being more ancient than the inscnption- is 
very Ijkely to be the original. It contains an mteie 
ing allusion to the marriage of Rameses with^ 
daughter of the king of the Kheta. The inscription 
at Medinet-Habu, which is written more care ^ 
than the tablet, and with less abbreviations, has g ^ 
me a clue to several obscure passages of the ancicn 

The tablet is surmounted by a cornice, wit 
winged disk. Underneath, the god Totunen is 

standing, and before him Rameses. who strikes wi 

his macc a group of enemies whom he holds y 
hair. Behind the god are the ovals of six o g 
nations, most likely Asiatics: Auentem, Hchuu, 

Temnu^ Hetetu^ Emtebibn^ 

The inscription above the god is as foHoi ^ 

VOL, XIL 
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Said 1*3^ Pi L M with th^ 1 ’ ’ ’ iii * , 

with IiornSj vdiu gciiuiaUs the .nd* ^ d ; . !l .o'l/ 
tby fdlhui, I li^are bt^ ren thi. Lit , I t‘ b< i „ r 
Hi}’ ^teadi. J Knv lianMaitts.d* *u t\? . ” » ' : il wh f b I 

ha\t ciuatcd, thdi cI:Li% If? „ tb( ’ i . t ^ ^ t , l 

bcarhi/ llair yrtsenls ber ’u • i* ^ i i d li r s/ , 

nation-, arc uiukd imdtj la) k< ' tia } n't i ‘ 
thy ut u find tm ilw ii huoi-. it a cm i 
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TABLET OF RAMESES IL 


1 The 3 5 til yeatj the i3lh of the month Tybi, under the 
reign of Ra-H 4 .rema.khxj, the strong bull, beloved of 
truth, the Lord of the Thirty Years, like his father Ptah, 
TorujSTEN, the Lord of Diadems, the protector of Egypt, 
the chastiser of foreign lands, Ra, the father of the gods, 
who possesses Egypt, the golden hawk, the Master of 
Years, the most mighty sovereign of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 

2 Ra-userma-sotfp-en-Ra, the son of Ra, the issue of 
Totihsten, the child of the Queen Sekhet, Raiueses, 
beloved of Amen, ever living. 

Thus speaks Ptah-Totunen with the high plumes, 
armed with horns, the father of the gods, to his son who 
loves him, 

3 the first-born of his loins, the god who is young again, 
the prince of the gods, the master of the thirty years, like 
IhjfxjNEN, King RAMESEsd I am thy father, I have 
begotten thee like a god ; all thy limbs are divine. I took 
the form of the ram of 

4 Mendes, and I went to thy noble mother, I have thought 
of thee, I have fashioned thee to be the joy of my person, 
I have brought thee forth like the rising sun, 1 have raised 
thee among the gods, King Rameses. Nom 

5 and Ptah have nourished thy childhood, they leap with 
joy when they see thee made after my likeness, noble, 


i name of thf Kmg h evenwli<rc written in full, witn the two cur- 

toiif'hes. 

7 * 
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RL(j)RiJs [III r \'f. 


greatj exalted.* Ihe great |>rince-^>c^ r^f the house of 
friir and the IIirnnkN o\ kin|j! * of Ih ',i 

6 hife^tual^ their health are full uf g]e(hie--, iluir hands 

take the dnmi with jou svhui Ui) in reni buuiii 

ful and lovely like ni} M ijt >ty. 

The gods and godde^se^ ev It tk, tliin 

celebrate thee 

7 when they ghe to me tlicir phhT^ s, ^a}ing: “ 1 hou art 
our fiither who has laused to be Loin ; tl.tu is a god 
like thec^ the King Kasii i 

I look at thee, and iny htait is jO}fui ; f imbnn e Uu*e 
with my golden arms, and I '-uinmnd tliee uiih life, puiiu 
and <luratioiL J p!u\i<le thee 

8 with permanent happiness, I have in thee Joj, 
enjoyment, pleasure, glatlness, and <ltli Ju, I graiU tike 
that thy heart may be young again like minis I liavt* 
elected thee, I have rhosen thee, I have pstlhrfed tlua: : 
thy heart is excedient ami thy vvoids are cxifiiisilc; Ihcic 
is absolutely nothing 

9 which thou ignorest, up to this <!ay, siiue the time of 
old; thou vivifiest the inhabitants uf the teirth thitiUgli 
thy command, King R vvn hL^. 

I have made thee an eternal king, a prince vvliu lasts 
for ever, I have fashioned thy 
JO limbs ill eketrum, thy bones in brass and thy arms ia 
iron. I have bestowed on thee the ilignit} of the divine 
crown ; thou governest the two cminlries as a kgiiiinale 
sovereign; J have given thee a high Nile, nncl it fills 
Egypt for thee with the abundance of riches and wciiltli ; 
there is 

II plenty in all places where thou walkest; I have given 

^ Here and la other places a gap in the tablet has heea fillcil up by the 
corresponding sentence in the it^enption of Medmet Haljou. 
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tliee wheat in profusion to enrich the two countries in all 
times ; their corn is like the sand of the shore, the 
granai ies reach the sky, and the heaps are like mountains. 
Thou rejoicest and thou art praised 

12 when thou seest the plentiful fishing, and the mass of 
fibhes which is before thy feet. All Egypt is thankful 
towards thee. 

1 give thee the sky and all that it contains. SEB shows 
forth for thee what is within him f the birds hasten to 
thee, the pigeons of Horsekha 

13 bring to thee their offerings, which are the first-fruits of 
those of Ra. Thoth has put them on all sides. 

Thou openest thy mouth to strengthen whoever thou 
wishest, for thou art Num; thy royalty is living in 
strength and might like Ra, since he governs the two 
countries. 

14 King Rameses, I grant thee to cut the mountains into 
statues immense, gigantic, everlasting; I grant that foreign 
laiKls find for thee precious stone to inscribe (?) the 
monuments with thy name. 

1 5 1 give thee to succeed in all the works which thou hast 
done. (I give thee) all kinds of workmen, all that goes 
on two and four feet, all that flies and all that has wings. 
I have put in the heart of all nations to offer thee what 
they have done; themselves, princes great and small, 
with one 

1 6 heart seek to please thee, King Raj^ieses. 

Thou hast built a great residence to fortify the boun- 
dary of the land, the city of Rameses; it is established on 
the earth like the four pillars 

1 7 of the sky ; thou hast constructed within a royal palace, 
where festivals are celebrated to thee as is done for me 


^ The pUsits, 
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l‘J ( t fU). 


^ i J 


within, f liavL' set irt vi* v^'i th^, 1 > :] ihv own 
liamLj whai thou aptuutst ej f,} t. n. 11 of ti*>e 
double throned Lj.o auil <d b.v ju’ ed thy 
name 

iS like mine mj ^ ^ t ^ ‘ i '1 fk 

'fhou kiat cuuid 10} * iiut 't ind Ini Ua ’ m Ohi'S is 
r lia\e deme In tiuu ^ r»i u!di. I „t^:u ikt }i.as by 
piTinds of thiiU : liam n t lU OA p .a mi iii\ 
tinoiie; I fill ihy Innb*, \s;;h life uid, h ] pint I aiii 
behind thee to poiet I tl ss : i i\% ht i:h ind 

fetreip^tli ; 

irj I cause fbd}fd U> be snbi dtttd to tie e, .md I ‘*-uj pi) the 
tursf roiiiiliies Uilii pure Inc. 

King R\mi I t!;al the h^'lu il t*\! (‘UiMnd 
the might of thy s\uml be h It .n.‘< a all « cuintnen ; iLou 
easiest ihnvn the !uaU> « f .di u.tl.un . ; 

20 I ki^e {Hit iliuii under tli} h^t. Mou f z^uh I ibilh 
evtny diy in older that be bncaJu to ilue the 
fonagn prisoncr^) ; tlum laslb and du* ^u,d oi dl nitioiis 
offer thee their i lakhcn, f gr^c tin m to th^ edlaiit 
sword that thou ni.pveot do ih tlam nlea dion likwit. 

21 King RA.ni m:s, I grant ilua the u ir ni tlui. 1 c in tie 

minds of ali and ihy eomiiKtud in tin ir !u/ uix I ^r.uu 
that Ihy valour learh all iuuntrit and lhai the driad uf 
thee be spread <ner all kntis , the liunble at ihy 

icmemhrancxv and thy 

22 majesty is fi ml cm their heads, they room to then as 
suppHcanls to impiore thy latrc}* dhou giscsl life to 
whom thou wishest, and than |MiUcd to \h aih %diom them 
pkascst; ihc throne of all natioiH is in th) pos-tssmii. 
1 grant thou mayesi bhow^ aU thy 

* to tin'* of Uu* % i»u-o Uum. 

*The rpmmivmrfipi^ k*m and m ihe uik of ch* \Km i mps«^y rl 

as we btoulfi saj a cwK«ry, 
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23 admirable qualities and accomplish all thy good designs ; 
the land which is under thy dominion is in joy^ and 
Egypt rejoices continually. 

King Rameses^ I have exalted thee through such 
marvellous 

34 endowments that heaven and earth leap for joy and 
those who are within praise thy existence ; the 
raountaiiis, the water, and the stone walls which are on 
the earth are shaken when they hear thy excellent name, 
since they Iiave seen what I have accomplished for 
tliee ; 

25 which is that the land of Kheta should be subjected 
to thy palace ; I have put in the heart of the inhabitants 
to anticipate thee themselves by their obeisance hi 
bringing thee their presents. Their chiefs are prisoners, 
all their property is the tribute in the 

26 dependency of the living king. Their royal daughter is 
at the head of them ; she comes to soften the heart oi 
King Rameses ; her merits are marvellous, but she does 
not know the goodness which is in thy heart ; 

27 thy name is blessed for ever; the prosperous result of 
thy great victories is a great wonder, which w^as hoped 
for, but never heard of since the time of the gods ; it was 
a hidden record in the house of books since the time of 
Ra till the reign of thy 

28 living^ Majesty; it was not known how the land of 
Kheta could be of one heart with Egypt , and behold, 
I have beaten it down under thy feet to vivify thy name 
eternally, King Rameses. 

29 Thus speaks the divine King, the Master of the Two 
Countries, who is born like Khepra-Ra, in his limbs, 
who appears like Ra, begotten of Ptah-Totunen, the 


^ Lit., life, health and strengtk 
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King of Egypt; Ra-userma-sotef-kn-Ka, the son of Ra, 
Rameses, beloved of Amen, ever Jiving, to liis father who 
appears before him, Totonen, 

30 the father of the gods : 

I am thy son, thou hast put me on thy throne, thou 
hast transmitted to me thy royal power, thou hast made 
me after the resemblance of thy person, thou !lu^t irons- 
mitted to me what thou hast created ; J shall answer by 
doing all the good things which thou dcsiresi. 

31 As I am the only master like thou, 1 have pnaiMed the 
land of Egypt, with all necessaries ; I shall renew Egvfa 
for thee as it was of old, making statues of gods after the 
substance, even the colour of their bodies. Egypt will be 
the possession of their hearts, and will buiid them 

32 temples. I have enlarged thy abode iu ^^lernphis, it is 
decked with eternal works, and well-made ornrirneiits in 
stones set in gold, with true gems ; i have opened 

33 for thee a court on the north side with a double stair- 
case; thy porch is magnificent; its doors are like the 
horizon of the sky, in order that the multitude may 
worship thee. 

Thy magnificent dwelling has been !)uili inside its 
walls ; thy divine image is in its 

34 mysterious shrine, resting on its high foiindatirm ; 1 have 
provided it abundantly with priests, pro|sheis, and 
cultivators, with land and with cattle ; 1 have reckoned 
its offerings by hundreds of tliousancls of good things ; 
thy festival of thirty years is celebrated there 

35 as thou hast prescribed it to me thyself ; ail things liock 
to thee in the great offering day which thou desirest ; the 
bulls and calves are innumerable ; ail the pieces eff their 
fiesh are by millions ; the smoke of their fat reaches 
heaven and is received within the sky. 

36 I give that all lands may see the beauty of the buildings 
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which I have created to thee ; 1 have marked with tliy 
name all inhabitants and foreigners of the whole land; 
they arc to Ihee fur ever ; for thou hast created them, to 
be under the command of thy son^ who is on 
7 thy IhroDLv the muster of gods and men, the lord who 
ticletawtes the festivals of thirty years like thou^, he who 
wears tlie double sistrunij the son of the white crown, and 
the issue (4" the red diadem, who unites the two countries 
ill ]>eace, tlie King of Kgypt, llA-rsKRMA-soTCP-EN-K a, 
the son of Ra, 11a.mes{:s, beloved of A.men, living eternally. 
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I. Vll I lA 

DA’.L. 


fdlldwiug iascription, which was found and 
still exists on the front of a granite block at 
Abydos, has been published by Mariettc Pasha in his 
Afij'dos, Dcscripthm ties Foiiil/cs &c., fo., Paris, iSSo, 
tom, ii. pi. 3d, 37, 38. It has been translated by 
Brugsch-lfC)-, {tcsi/iulih' ^U'gypiai. miter dm Pka~ 
riwfhii, 8vo, Leip/.ig, 1877, foil.; and the 

translation of this work by Danby Seymour and 
Philip Smith, London, 8vo, 1879, VoL II. p. 199 and 
foil. According to Brugsch-Bcy, Shashanq, mentioned 
in it, was a king of Assyria, and Namroth, or 
Nimrod, his son, who was buried at Abydos, the 
grandson of Shashanq L, or the biblical Shishak. The 
granite statue of Nimrod mentioned in the inscription 
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is said to be in the Egyptian collection at Florence, 
The copy of Mariette Pasha shows that the inscription 
is much mutilated, and in the translation which has 
been given by Brugseh-Bey considerable restorations 
have been inserted by that savant, to link together 
the text, and so render the sense more continuous. 
Some of these may be due to a better copy ; others 
are necessary restorations ; the rest are more or less 
conjectural. Besides this are several other newly 
discovered inscriptions of the period of the 22nd 
dynasty ; but as the present volume doses the series 
of the Records of the Past/’ there is not space 
for their insertion in the series. 
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1 The ^reat chief of chiefs, Sha.siiaxq justified, his sou 
upon the place, glorious like hi> father Osiris, he gave 
his beauties within Nifur,^ facing (the temple of Osiris) 
Thou gavtsl hib l^Fajesly to receive an old age, he was 
made 

2 . . . . over his companions, thou wast giving in peace 
festivals to his 'Majesty to receive all power at once. Pile 
god assented very much. Again, his ilajesty said before 
the great god, Oh, my good lord, thou hast (slioiildest) 
destioy. . . , 

3 the troops, the officers, all persons, all scribes, the 
messengers to the country, the fields, all who plundered 
the things of its lord, of the table of the Osiris, chief of 
the Namkuth, justified, the son of MniiXEMUSKH, 
who is in in Abydos ; all 

4 the men who shall be diminishing his divine supplies, hh 
men, his herds of cattle, his gardens, all his sacrifices.^ All 
liis glories and his men thy great spirits will complete, 
completing the women, 

5 children. Assented the god. His Majesty kissed the 
ground before him. Said his Majesty. Give effect to the 
word of Shasiianq, the great idiief of the KIa, Chief of 
chiefs, the great noble chief, with all which are with thee 

6 (him), all ihy troops. ..... all there was. Lo! Amkn- 
Ra, the King of the gods said to him, I have done for 
tliee, that thou art receiving a good old age established on 

* .Metropoli'^ of 8ih Nome* part of Abydo<>. 

^ Rregseb JA^/, people, uhich he considers to be the Assyrian word 
and Itencc* AsS}nans. Mirwtta or Mcayvs. “ Egypt 

under the l^araohs.” Lond, i88x. 2iicl hd, VoLII. p. 209, 

® All this Is apparenlly future, a kind of imprecation. 
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eartlij thy race shall be on thy throne for ever. His 
Majesty ordered the statue of the Osirian great chief 
7 of the Ma, the great Chief of chiefs, Namruth, justified, 


to be brought to Abydos. There was many 

soldiers for its transport/ having keels Their.*'* 


They were received** together with the envoys of the great 
chief of the Ma, making it to be placed in the great 

8 palace, the shrine, the West eye of the Sun/ making its 
sacrifices on the table of Nifur, when was brought the 
instruction for making its offerings, giving incense to it at 
the doors of the temples three days, appointing its dues in 

9 the chamber of writings. According to the words of the 
Lord of the gods, he set up a stone tablet in the land (of 
Abydos)® bearing^ the order of him who hides his 
causing it to be placed in the shrines of the gods to 
remain® for ever and ever: was (made), the setting up 
the table of the Osirian great chief of the IMa, 

10 Namruth, justified, son of Meiitemuskh, which is in 
the land of Abydos. Brought the men of the . * , . , . 
of the great chief of the Ma, who caxne with the rock 
statue® of the land of Kharii, the auditor of plaints/*^ 
Khuamen, the chief of the land of 

1 1 Kharu, Beqptah. Fifteen pounds ^^of silver his Majesty 
gave for them twenty pounds of silver, total thirty-five 
pounds of silver. The assignment which is for the revenue 


i ten f, erroneously given, e^i next f 
^ Nen, “ not.” Doubtful if not eirox for sen, “ their.” 
^ Rta, to give, receive or place, 

* The western shrine. 


5 Or Nifur. ® According to. 

^ Sam. 


t Amen Ra, or Osiris. 


9 Aruma pa tut, Bragsch 
Eg)Tpt under the Pharaohs.” 
Saiemas\ a judge, 


reads this as a proper name, a Plicenlciand^ 
Lond. 1881, Vol 11. p. 209. 

n l/tm. 
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SO ariir^j wHcli are on the borders^ of the south land of 
Abjdos, called Heh- 

1 2 suti ; five pounds of silver for the which are by the 
canal of Abydos^ a field of 50 arurse^ they make five 
pounds of silver^, total of fields of the children north of 
the place on the confines of the south land of Abydos, 
with the heights 

13 of the north of Abydos fields, 100 ariirs. It makes ten 
pounds of silver ...... his workman Paur, son of 

.... his slave Abek, his slave Bupiamenkha, his slave 

Nashenunas, his slave Tenna,^ total 

14 of slaves six, making three pounds one ounce of silver 

..... 20+ 10 + ^ pounds of silver Pasherien- 

KHONS, son of Horsi-esi, they make four ounces of silver 
and two-thirds of an ounce. The garden which is in the 
northern heights of Abydos makes two pounds of silver, 
the gardener, Harmes, justified/ the son of Penmer, 

15 makes two-thirds of an ounce of silver, Penamau, 

^ justified, his son*^ Harenpa (making) six ounces two-third 

ounces of silver. The ® Nastatep, justified, his 

mother TArAiMUX, the female slave Tatatessi, daughters 
of Nebtpep, her mother, Ari- 

1 6 AMAKH, the female slave, Tapiaramenf 

daughters of Panehsi, justified, each one five ounces 
two thirds of an ounce, the price of the person making 
three pounds two-thirds charged on the treasury, likewise 
a hin ^ measure of honey issued from the treasury 

^ A//, heights. Brugsch ^ Sal 

3 Brugsch reads Pashenhar. 

* He had died, but was paid. 

Or slave. 

^ Perhaps ru/, cultivator. 

j The bin was about a pint. 
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j 7 to the lord the chiefs great chief . . « . . sob 

of ...... the chief the men, charged is the 

silver to the treasury of Osiris, there are neither attach- 
ments" nor diminutions. The load of incense.® 

18...... four pounds of silver charged to the treasury 

of Osiris, also four ounces of incense shall he issued 
from the treasury of Osiris daily for the divine supply of 
the Osirian great chief, of the Aamu Namruth, justified, 
whose mother is Mehtenuskh for ever and ever 

19 . . . . of the incense, the silver is charged to 

the treasury of Osiris, there are neither attachments 
nor diminutions ...... makes five ounces two-thirds 

of an ounce charged to the treasury of Osiris. Also shall 
be issued x + 

20 two-thirds of an ounce of (oil) from the treasury of 
Osiris for the lamp^ of the Osirian great chief of the Ma 
Namruth, justified, whose mother is Mehtemuskh, for 
ever and ever, for the coming forth of the perfume the 
silver is charged on the treasury of Osiris, there are no 
attachments ^ nor 

21 deductions person persons two, 

each one three ounces of silver, together with silver, one 
ounce charged on the treasury of Osiris, likewise the 
meat issued daily from ...... 

22 the treasury of Osiris and the of Osmis for 

the altar of the Osirian chief of the Ma Namruth, 
justified, whose mother is Mehtenuskh, for ever and 
ever, for the workmen of the ..... . of the cooking of 

^ Heie usual titles of Naiuruth 
^ Or meh augmentation. 

® Fa seneter, 

lighting up of the statue. Brugseh reads burning * 

® Nast, Brugseh reads this sentence “ neither more or less, ‘ 
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the food, of which the silver is also charged to the 
treasury of Osiris. 

23 of the corn of the fields upper ...... also 


charged to the treasury of Osiris, there is no |Lttachment 
nor deduction total of the silver which is for the men 
which is charged for the treasury of Osiris. 

24 each person one with another will be the . . . 

. . . issued from the treasury for the altars of the Osirian 
chief of the I\Ia, Chief of the chiefs, Namrdth, justified, 
son of the great chief of the Ma, Shashanq, justified, 
whose mother is Mehtenuskh, given to 

25 of the Osirian great chief of the Ma, Namruth, 

justified, son of Mehtenuskh, who is in Abydos, a field of 
100 acres; persons, male and female, 25; garden, 1, 
Sliver, 102 pounds additional. 
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SPOLIATION OF TOMBS. 

XXlH DYNASTY. 

IRAN SLATED BY 

P, J. DE HORRACK. 

papyrus, of which a translation here follows, 
was purchased in the year 1857 from Dr. Abbott 
of Cairo, by the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
in i 860 a facsimile, preceded by an excellent preface 
from the pen of Dr. S. Birch, was published by them 
in the Sekcl Papyri in the Hieratic character. This 
eminent Egyptologist had already in 1859 drawn the 
attention of the scientific public to this ancient docu- 
ment by giving an account of it in the Revue 
Archtologujac (Tome XVL p. 257), under the title 
of Le Papyrus Abbott^ par S. Birchs traduction de 
F. Chabas. Since that time, and nearly simultane- 
ously, two complete French translations have been 
published— one by M. F. Chabas, Chalon-sur-Sa6ne, 
1870, in his Melanges Egyptologiqucs (troisieme serie, 
Tome I) ; the other by M. G. Maspero, Paris, 1871, 
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entitled Une mquCtc judidairc a Thebes an temps dc la 
XX. Dynastic. Both translations arc accompanied 
by an analysis, and the latter by a transcription of 
the hieratic text and an intcilincar versi.m. 

The MS. consists of seven pages of clear anci bold 
handwriting, regular at the commencement, but less 
carefully written as it approaches the end, until it 
becomes almost illegible on the endorsement which 
is not reproduced here, as it nurcly contains a list 
of names of no special importance for the present 
publication. 

This valuable document throws considerable light 
upon the administration of justice in ancient Egypt, 
and shows the entire course of prcjcxedings in a 
criminal case under the reign of Kameses IX. The 
style is clear and the action goes on in a connected 
and regular rvay. But what make.s the .sense rtf the 
translation somewhat ambiguous on a first reading is 
the difficulty of rendering it literally, am! at the .same 
time in good EnglLsh, as the sentences arc \-t ry Icmg 
and frequently interfU2)tcd by explanatory jthrases. 
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1 (The 1 6th year,)^ the i8th day of Ath}^, in the reign of 
the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the two 
countiies, Nefer-ka-ra Sotep-en-ra, the son of the Sim, 
Lord of Diadems, 

2 (Ramessu Kha-em-uas) Merer-Amen, Beloved of 
Amen-Ra, the King of the gods, and of Har-em-akhu, 
who gives life eternally and for ever. 

3 (On that day were sent) the Examiners of the august 
necropolis, the Scribe of the Nomarch and the Scribe of 
the Overseer of the King’s treasury, 

4 (to the monuments) and chapels of the royal ancestors, 
and to the sepulchres and resting-places of the chanters 

5 (and mourners) which are in the West-quarter of the 
city, by the Nomarch Kha-em-uas 

the royal Controller, Nes-su-amen, Scribe of the King, 

6 (the Major-domo) of the abode of the divine adorer of 
Amen»ra, the King of the gods, 

the royal Controller Nefer-ka-ra-em-pa-Amen, Re- 
porter of the King, 

7 (in order to investigate) concerning what the thieves had 
done in the West-quarter of the city, on which subject the 
(Commandant, Chief of the Police, Pa-au-aa, of the very 
august Necropolis 

8 (of millions of years, of the) King, which is in the West of 
Thebes, had reported to the Nomarch, the Magistrates 
and the Examiners of the King. 

^ The words enclosed in 'brackets, thus, { ) replace lacimse. 
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9 (Fimctionaiies) who went on that day with the Coniiriaii 
dant, Chief of the Police, P vaij-w, of the necio[)uFs : 

10 the « d Bek-fn-ur-i NRU, of the palace, 

f I , . . . . of the necropolis, 

12 ^ of the palace, 

13 ^ of the palace, 

lo’A^ the Chief of the Police, hlLNru>Kiiu!*i sh-lf, of the 
palace, 

iefi*. the Scribe PA“A-E\Mi\C]v-HoR, of the Xoiaanh, 
leBis the great Scribe of the Store -hoihe. Pu-m i i u, of the 
Overseer of the Tieasuiy, 

T3WS the Prophet Pi-A\-kii\u, of the lunple of Piuia- 

HOTEP, 

14 the Prophet Svr-amlx, of the tcnijile of a, of the 
cellars, 

1,5 the Police-officers of the necrupolA, who were with 
them. 

PAGE IL 

1; Monuments, chapels and sepuidireh cxainined on that 
day by the Examiners : 

3 The elcrnal hoii/on" of King son of the Hun, 

Amkn-iiuTlp, which is 120 c'ubits 

3 deep in its prindpal chamiicr, the long cmaidor behmg- 
ing to it being at tlie noith of the temple of Ami.x- 
HOTEP 

4 of the vineyard, of which the CommaiKiarit P/\-,sar, of 
the city, had made a report to the Nonuiu li KiL\-i.M-tn\.s 

3 the royal Controller Nes-sit-am EX, Hcribt of the King, 

^ Lacuu.3e. Tlic* fonJi. 

® Th« one m which the mummj ti» 
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the Major-domo of the abode of the divine adorer of 
Amen-Ra, the King of the gods, 

6 and the royal Controller Nefer-ka-ra-em-pa-Amen, 
Reporter of the King, (all) high Magistrates, saying : 

7 The thieves have violated it.^^ Examined on that day, 
it was found intact by the Examiners. 

8 The monument of King Sa-ra An-aa, which is at the 
North of the temple of Amen-iiotep of the terrace. 

9 This tomb is injured on the surface opposite the spot 
wheie the tablet is placed , 

10 on the tablet is the image of the King, in a standing 
position, having between his feet his greyhound 

11 named Behhuka. Examined on that day, it was found 
in good condition. 

12 The monument of King Nub-kheper-ra, son of the 
Sim, Antuf, was found to have been 

1 3 pierced by the hands of the thieves, who had made a 
hole of two cubits and a half in its surrounding wall, and 
(a hole of) one cubit 

?4 in the great outside-chamber of the sepulchre of the 
Chief of the transportation of the offerings, Auri, of Pa- 
Amcn, 

13 which (tomb) is in ruins. It was in good condition, the 
thieves not having been able to penetrate into it 

r6 Hie monument of King Ra-Sekhem-em-apu-ma, sob of 
Sun, Antuf-aa. It was found 

17 to have been pierced by the hands of the thieves at the 
spot where the tablet of the monument is fixed. 

18 BAaminecl on that day, it was found entire, the thieves 
not having been able to penetrate into it 
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1 'I'he monument of King RA-SEKHEM-SESiin-iAUi, son 
of the Sun, Sebak-em-sau-ef. 

2 It was found that the thieves had violated it by under- 
mining the chamber of the perfections^ of the 

3 monument, from the great exterior chamber of the 
sepulchre of the Overseer of the granaries, Neu-Amen, of 
the King Men-kheper-ra (Thotmes IIL). 

4 The place of sepulture of the King was found to be \oid 
of its occupant; so was the place of sepulture of the 
principal royal spouse, 

5 Nxjb-kha-s, his royal wife ; the thieves had laid hands 
on them. The Nomarch, 

6 the Magistrates and Controllers investigated (the matter) 
and found the thieves having laid hands on them, a fact, 

7 as far as the King and his royal spouse were concerned. 

8 The monument of King Ra-sekenen, son of the Sun. 
Ta-aa. Examined on that day 

9 by the Examiners, it was found intact 

10 The monument of King Ra-.skicehen, son of the Siin, 
Ta-aa-aa, being King Ta-aa Second. 

1 1 Examined on that day by the Examiners, it was found 
intact. 

12 The monument of King Uat-kheper-ra, son of the 
Sun, Ka-mes. Examined on tlrat day, it was (found) 
uninjured. 

13 The monument of King Ahiie.s Sa-I"v-ar. Examined 
and found intact 

14 The monument of King Neb-khf,r-ra, son of the Sun. 


* One of the names of the principal chamber of a tomb. 
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MfiX'j'L’-HOiEP, which is in the (region of) Sar;’ it was 
iniacl. 

1 5 Total of the monuments of the royal ancestors examined 
on that day by the Examiners j 

16 found intact, 9 monuments ; found violated, i ; total 10. 

17 The sepulchres of the palkkides of the abode of the 
divine adorer of Amen-ra, the King of the gods; found 
intact, 3 ; 

18 found violated by the thieves, 2 ; total, ^i. 


PAGE I\'. 

1 .Sepulchres and chapels in which repose the chanters and 
mourners, the women and men of the countiy, 

2 in the West-cpiarlcr of the city. It was found that the 
thie\ es had violated them all, that they had torn their 
occupants 

3 awtiy from their coffins and cases, had tlrrown them into 
the dust and had stolen all the funeral objects which 

4 had been given to diem, as well as the gold and silver 
ami the ornaments which were in their coffins. 


5 'I’he Commandant, Chief of the Police, Pa-au-aa, of the 
very august necropolis, as well as the Chiefs of the Police 
and the Police-officers, 

6 the Examiners of the necropolis, the Scribe of the 
Xomarch, the Scribe of the Overseer of the Treasury, who 
were with them, made a report about (these tombs)® to 

7 the Nomarch Kilvem-uas, the royal Controller Nes-su- 


* A particular tiuarler of the necropolis of Thebes. 
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AMEN*, Scribe of the King, the Major-domo of the abode 
of the divine adorer of 

8 Amen-ra, the King of the gods, and the royal Controller 
Nefer-ka-ra-em-pa-Amen, Reporter of the King, (all) 
high Magistrates. 

9 The Commandant of the West-quarter, Chief of the 
Police, Pa-au-aa, of the necropolis, placed the names of 
the tliieres in writing 

10 before the Nomarch. The Magistrates and Controllers 
arrested them and put them into prison; they cross- 
e.xamined them and reported the state of things. 


11 The 1 6th year, the 19th day of Athyr. This was the 
day on which started, in order to examine tlie great 
places' of the royal children, the royal wives 

12 and the royal mothers, which are in the abode of the 
perfected,' the Nomarch Kha-em-uas, the royal Con- 
troller Nes-su-amen, Scribe of the Kiirg, 

13 after having received the declaration of the worker in 
metal,® Pai-Khari, son of Kharui, born of Mai-sherau, 
of the West-quarter of the city, a man belonging to the 
servants 

14 of the temple of User-ma-ra Meri-Amen (Raais£.s HI.) 
in Pa-Amen, which (temple) is under the direction of the 
First Prophet of Amen-Ra, the King of the gods, Amen- 
HOTEP. This man, who was found on the spot, 

13 was arrested, he having been (one) of three temple 
servants who were near the sepulchres, at the time 
when the Nomarch Ra-neb-ma-nekht made 

^ The tombs. 

® Tombs of the royal family. 

® Literally, after having been spoken to by tiie t^oiker la meUl 
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16 his iiivcsti^^ation in the yera' vv. ; he said : “ I was in the 
tomb of the rojal spou:ic Isis of the King Uslr-ma-ra 
Mlri-amfv (Rvm^ls lll.j; I took a^\ay some 

17 objects and I s(iiiaiiclercd thun.’^ Vrheii the Nomarch 
and the Controller had the worker in metal brought 
before them at the 


PAGE V. 


1 sepukhres, he was blmdfolfled as a man to he carefully 
watched ; his siaht wais restored when he arrived at the 
spot^ and the Magistrate's 

2 said to him : \\\i\\e before ns to the tonll) of wdiicli you 

said : I took away some objects from it A The worker in 
metal walked iiefore the Magistrates 

3 to a reservedorab of the royal children of King User- 
MvRi Sc>rLF-E\-nA (Rvmsia IL), the great god; nobody 
had been interred therein and it bad been left open, 

4 as well as the resting-place of the workman Amen-em- 
AX, son of Iluf, of the necropolis, also situated there. 
And he said : These arc the tombs where I have beenA 

5 The ^Magistrates subnuited the wmrker in metal to a 
cooiplcle crusb-examination in the interior of the Great 
Valley, ft was 

6 found that he was imaccpiainted with any place there, 
excepting the two on which he had put his hand. He 
pronounced an oath by the sovereign Lord, striking his 

nose 

7 and his ears, and with both hands upon a rod said : 
I do not know any place within the (funeral) abodes, 

with the exception of the tomb which is open and 

8 the resting-place on which your hand is placedA The 
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Magistrates examined the tombs and the great places 
which are the abode of 

9 the perfected, where repose the royal children, the royal 
wives, the royal ancestors, the good fathers and mothers 
of the King. 

10 They were found in good condition. The high Magis- 
trates despatched the Examiners, the overseers, the 
workmen of the necropolis, the Chiefs 

11 of the Police, the Police-officers, and all the servants of 
the necropolis of the West-quarter of the city, with a 
grand verffict (.of Not Guilty 1 ) as far as the city. 


12 The i6th year, the ipth day of Athyr. On that day, at 
the time of evening, near the temple of Piaii, Lord of 
Thebes, arrived the royal Controller 

13 Nes-su-amen, Scribe of the King and the Commandant 
Pa-Sar, of the city. They met the Chief of the woikmen, 
USER-RHOPESH, the Sciibe A.\IE.N'--\’EKii'l V 

14 and the workman Amen-hoikpu, of the necropolis. 
The Commandant of the city spoke to the men of the 
necropolis in the presence of the Controller of the King 

15 as follows: “The statement which you have niatle 
this day is not an authentic statement. \'ou will have 
to suifer for what 

ri 5 you have done.” Thus he spoke to them. lie jiro- 
nounced an oath by the .sovereign Lord, in presence 
of the Controller of the King, and said: “The .Senbe 
HoRA-SHERAU, son of AllEN-NEKtirU, 

17 of the necropolis, from the interior of the Khena,‘ and 
the Scribe Pai-besa, of the necropolis, have made me five 


1 The buildings pertaining to the resKlfiice of till- King l.icronling l<i M. 

Chabas). 
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revelations of sayings for wliich you are accountable, well 
w'orthy of death ; 

1 8 now I shall place a report on this subject before the 
King, my master, that the King’s men may be sent to 
destroy you ail.” So spoke he. 


19 The i6th year, the aoth day of Athyr. Copy of the 
writing which the Commandant of the West-quarter of the 
city, Chief of the Police, Fa-au-av, of the necropolis, 
placed before the Xomarch, 

»o relative to the words which the Commandant Pa-sar, of 
the city, spoke to the men of the necropolis, in presence 
of the Controller of the King and the Scribe Pai-netem, 
of the Overseer of tlie 'IVeasury. 

21 'i'he Coiiiinaiidant, Pa-.vu-aa, of the West-quarter of the 
city, said; “The royal Controller, Nes-su-amen, Scribe 
of the King, found himself in company with the Com- 
mandant, Pa-sar, 

23 of the city. Pie was discoursing with the men of the 
necropolis, near the temple of Ptah, Lord of Thebes. 
yVnd the Commandant of the city said to the men 


PAGE VI. 

1 of the necropolis : “Why were you mirthful on my account 
at the door of my house? I am the Commandant who 
makes the reports 

2 to the Prince. Come ! be mirthful in the place where 
you dwell. When it was examined, you found it in good 
condition, the violated (tomb) of 
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3 RA-3EKHEM-SE&HEr-TAUI, SOn of the Sun, Sl'BEK-KM- 
SAU-EF and Nub-kiia-s, his only royal spouse. Ry the 
great Prince !” And 

4 he pronounced ten oaths by the worth of Amen-ra, the 
King of the gods, the great god, whose statues were 
placed in his sanctuary this day. 

5 Then, the workman User-kiiofi.sh, who is under the 
authority of the chief workman, Rctu-1!.m-.\iai;'i, of the 
necropolis, spoke as follows : “ All the kings and their 

6 royal spouses, royal mothers and ro3'aI children, who 
repose in the a,ugubt necropolis, as well as those who 
repose in tlie abode of the perfected, are in good con- 
dition j 

7 they are protected and cared for through all eteinity ; 
the excellent administration of the King, their child, 
watches and inspects them 

8 thoroughly.” The Commandant of the city said to him : 
“You use marvellous language.” Rut the words were 
not insignificant ones, those spoken by the 

9 Commandant of the city. Ag.ain the Comnmndant of 
the city told the ivords for a second time, saying ; “ The 
Scribe PIora-sherau, son of Amen-xekhtu, of the necro- 
polis, of the interior of 

10 The Kheiia (came ) towards the place where 

I was, and made me three revelation, s of very important 
sayings, 

1 1 which my Scribe and the Scribe of tlie two districts of 
the city wrote down. Now the Scribe Pai-ijesa, of the 
necropolis, made me 

12 two other revelations, total, five. I'hey also wrote them 
down. Concerning them silence cannot be kept ; Woe i 
They are crimes worthy of the hatchet, 

13 (and that the criminals) be placed on the bed of torture 
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and submitted to all sorts of chastisement on account of 
them. But I shall send a report on this subject before 
the King, my master, 

14 that the King’s men may be despatched to destroy you.” 
Thus spoke to them the Commandant of the city^ and he 
pronounced ten oaths, sa)dng : 

15 ^^Tlius shall I do.” I heard of the words which the 
Comraaiidaiit of the city said to the men of the august 
necropolis of millions of years, of the 

16 King, in the West of Thebes, and I make a report of 
them before my master, as it would be a crime for a man 
like me 

17 to hear of words and conceal them. However, I have 
not been able to get at the highly important words of 
which ihtis said the Commandant of the 

18 city: ^^The Scribes of the interior of the necropolis, 
who stayed amongst the men (of the necropolis) told them 
to me,” Alas ! I 

1 9 did not reach themd I make a report before my master 
on the subject Let my master bring forward those who 
got at the words of which 

20 the Commandant of the city said : ^^The Scribes of the 
necropolis told them to me^ I will send a message on the 
subject before the King.” Thus spoke he. It is a crime 

2 1 for the two Scribes of the necropolis to have sought out 
the Commandant of the city, in order to make a report to 
him, when their fathers had not made him any, 

22 but brought in their statement to the Nomarcli, when 
he was in the South. But when he was in the North, 
the Police-oMcers, attendants of 

23 his Jklajesty, of the necropolis, started for the place 


^ Literally, ray feet did not reach them. 
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where the Nomarch was, with their memoranda. I have 
procured evidence in the i6th year, the 20th day of 
Athyr, 

24 concerning the words which had been heard from (the 
mouth of) the Commandant of the city. 1 place them in 
writing before my master, that he may have brought 
forward those who reached them, immediately the next 
morning.” 


PAGE VII. 

r The i6th year, the 21st day of Athyr. On that day, at 
the great assembly of the city, near the two tablets of 
Amen, at the entrance of the court of Amen, at the 
door of the adoration 

2 of the Rekhi Magistrates who were sitting in the great 
assembly of the city on this day : 

3 The Nomarch Kha-em-uas, the First Prophet of Amfn- 
Ra, King of the gods, Amen-hotep, the Prophet of 
Amen-Ra, King of the gods, the Scribe Nas-sxj-amen, of 
the temple of millions of years, 

4 Of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nefer-ka-ar 
Sotfp-en-ra (Ramses IX.), the royal Controller Nas-su- 
amen, Scribe of the King, the Major-domo of the abode 
of the divine adorer of Amen-Ra, the King of the gods, 

5 the royal Controller Nefkr-ka-ra-em-pa-amen, Re- 
porter of the King, the Captain Hora, of (the cavalry), 
the Fan-bearer Hora, 

6 of the Marine, the Commandant Pa-sar, of the city. 
Then the Nomarch Kha-em-uas had brought forward 
the worker in metal Pai-khari, son of KHARUt, 


* The intellectual part of society. 
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7 the worker in metal Tari, son of Kha-em-apt, the 
worker in metal Pa-kamen, son of Tari, of the temple 
of UsER-MA-RA Meri-Amen (Ramses III.) wMch is under 
the authority of the First Prophet of Amen. 

8 The Nomarch said to the high Magistrates of the gi'and 
assembly of the city ; “ The Commandant of the city said 
some words to the 

9 Examiners and workmen of the necropolis, in the i6th 
year, the 19th day of Atliyr, in presence of the royal 
Controller Nes-su-amen, Saibe of the King, 

10 and slandered concerning the great places which are in 
the abode of the perfected. Now I, the Nomarch of 
the country, was there 

11 with the royal Controller Nes-su-amen, Scribe of the 
King. We examined the places of which the Com- 
mandant of the city said : “ They have been penetrated 
by the workers in metal 

12 of the temple of Ra-user-ma Meri-Amen.” We found 
them intact, discovering everything he had said to be 
false. But behold ! 

13 the workers in metal are standing before you. Let them 
tell all that has happened.” They deliberated. It was 
found that the men 

14 did not know any place in the abode of the perfected, 
about which the Commandant of the city had spoken. It 
was he who had been false in this. 

15 The high Magistrates accorded the breath of life to the 
workers in metal, of the temple of User-ma-ra Meri- 
Amen, in Pa-Amen, which (temple) is under the authority 
of the First Prophet of Amen-Ra, the King of the gods, 

16 Amen-hotep. On this day a paper was signed for them, 
and they went to the house of the Scribe of the Nomarch. 


VOL. xn. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON THE STATUE OF 
BAK-EN-KHONSU. 


(XIXth DYNASTY.) 

IRAN'.LATLD BY 

P. J. DE HORRACK. 

THE Glyptothek in Munich possesses a fine statue 
of a High-Priest of Ammon, named Bak-en- 
Khonsu, who was also Superintendent of Public Works 
under Seti I. and Ramses II. He is represented, in 
the Egyptian style, sitting on the ground with his 
arms folded across his knees. The inscriptions, of 
which a translation here follows, cover the legs, back, 
and lower part of the statue. They have already 
been published and translated by the late Theodule 
Deveria, Monument BiograpJiiquc de 'BahcnkJionsou, in 
the Mcmoircs de I'Institut Egypticn, tome premier, 
Paris, 1862 ; by Professor J. Lauth, Dcr Hohcpricster 
md Oberbaumeistcr Bokcnchons, Leipzig, 1863 ; and by 
Dr. H. Brugseh-Bey in his Gcschichte Aegyptcus, 
Leipzig, 1877. 

9 * 
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It would appear from the inscriptions (as Devctia 
justly observes) that Bak-cn-Khonsu himself caused 
his statue to be executed dining hi'^ lifetime, when he 
was 86 years of age. Eg}'ptian epitaphs show us 
many cases in which the deceased appear to extol 
their own virtues, and in this instance modesty is 
certainly not predominant in the High-Priest’s 
estimate of his qualifications. Having completed 
his statue to his satisfaction, and taken care that no 
meritorious act of his life should be forgotten, he 
entreats, as a recompense from his god, the favour of 
a prolonged existence. 
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INSCRIPTION COVERING THE BACK OF 
THE STATUE. 

The noble Chief, First Prophet of Amen, Bak-en- 
fvHONSU, the justified, says : I was equitable and truthful, 
i favourite of my master, honouring the precepts of my god, 
valking in his track, performing acts of beneficence within 
us temple. 1 was the great superintendent of public 
vorks in Pa-Amen,^ beloved by my master. Oh, all men 
liaving reflection in their minds, oh creatures who are 
upon eaith, and come after me from millions of years to 
millions of years, after age and decay, whose hearts are 
Lontented at the sight of gloiious acts, I will inform ye 
w'ho I was upon earth, in all the functions I filled from the 
dnie of my birth : I was four years in extreme infancy ; 
I was twelve years in youth; I was made steward by 
King Ra-M£n-ma [Seti L]; I was priest of Amen for four 
)'ears ; I was divine father of Amen for twelve years ; I was 
third prophet of Amen for fifteen years; I was second 
prophet of Amen for twelve [years]. He [the King] 
rewarded me ; he distinguished me for my merit ; he 
appointed me first prophet of Amen, [which I was] for 
twenty-seven }ears. I was a good father to my temple 
servants, providing for their families, tendering the hand 
to those who were miserable, sustaining those who 
were inferior, and performing glorious acts in his [the 
King’s] temple. I was the great superintendent of public 
works of the Khent of Thebes to his son, issued from his 
loins, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-user-ma 


^ Hn of Ihcbiis, bitiiated on the left bank of the Nile. 
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Sfnn-rN-R4, the son of the Sun, R wE^sr-^Ii ri-Amfx 
[Rvmsls IL]y who gneth life. [He] erected monuments 
to hl^ father Amfx, who placed him on Ins thione; he did 
it throni^h the Fir^t pioiAei ot Ami Pak i x-KinAsr, the 
justified He [H\k-i x Khos A ] sa}s : I ]>cifoiuit(l gloiious 
(leefR lii the tem.ik of Amix. as siipciintendeut of public 
of liiv mU'^tci ; I made him a saned p}]on [named] 
R Wii '>1 n I \ .»s \, WHO ooH! m** n \ io no 1 1 lu \i k,” 
:t the u{ pii dooiViO} (f( tin ti mj k 'fi A u \ 1 h, tl obelisks 

in Ltraiiit'Hiu tiU mm it ihmi sinimuU leacii the lamament. 
rile honi hi ildunu bvi^ai it oi damn uiid fa^e^ dhebes. 
rii! I nj\ ui- and - 1 Uu-. an ilaikil vdlh tms. ! 
roiM’Uled gill ((sja: I'u i suiniu'-k jf)in the &k}* 

i made ki!} 1-agstesh, ! h d iheii* mind i!i thi' noble 
court in lomlci hn te’Ci i . ! ImUIh iiid laLk boats into 
tui nvei fui A u 3di i !no,\ f 

Pi die nnbk khiA, lad ihtpluJ <4 Ami.x, 

Ihi. I \ Rina Kie 
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INSCRIPTION COVERING THE LEGS OF 
THE STATUE. 

“ May Amen-Ra, Tum, Hor-em-akhui, the soul of 
heaven, living in truth, the Akhem^ in his boat, Mut, the 
great, the protectress of the two regions, and Khonsu-nei er- 
uoi ri> grant a royal table of offerings ; may they grant that 
my name be established in Thebes, and remain stable to 
all eternity ; [may they grant this] to me, the noble Chief, 
the leader of the prophets of all the gods, First Prophet of 
Amen in Ape,® Bak-en-Khonsu, justified.” 

He says : Oh prophets, divine fathers and priests of Pa- 
Amen, present flowers to my statue and libations to my 
body. 1 was the virtuous slave of my master, possessing 
equity and sincerity, rejoicing in truth, hating evil and 
developing the precepts of my god, I, the First Prophet of 
Amen, Bak-en-Khonsu. 


^ Name of the mummified hawk, a special form of Homs. 
^ A quarter of Thebes, on the right bank of the Nile, 
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INSCRIPTION COVERING THE LOWER PART 
OF THE STATUE. 


The noble Chief, First Prophet of AmeNjEak-en-Khonse, 
[justified. He says :] I am he who possesseth truth, the 
virtuous slave of my god, who approacheth him in hi.s 
turn, who giveth ' 

Youth or married man who [art yet] in life, may the happi- 
ness of to-day surpass that of yesterday, and (the same) 
to-morrow ; may it increase more than mine. I was, from 
youth to old age, within the temple of A.men, in the service 
(of my god), contemplating his face. May he bestow upon 
me a happy existence of one hundred and ten years. 


^ Lacuna. 
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THE PAPYRUS, I. 371, OF LEYDEN. 


TEANSLATEO BY 

G. MASPERO. 


'J'HIS papyrus was found in one of the Theban 
tombs. It was tied to a wooden statuette of 
“The singer-woman of Ammon, Kena . . . The 
name on the statue, Kena . . being, not the name 
on the papyrus, Onkluirl, it is evident that the statue 
had not been made in the first instance for the 
woman whom it was supposed to afterwards represent. 
It came probably from an older tomb which had 
been rifled of its contents by robbers, and was sold 
second-hand to the husband of Onkhari. 

The style of the writing brings us to the last years 
of the XXth dynasty, and perhaps to the time of 
Sheshonq. A facsimile has been published by M. 
Lcemans in Monuments kgyptiens mi Mtisee de Leyde, 
Tom, TI. pi. 183-184. A short analysis was given 
by M. Chabas in his Notices Sommaires ; a transcrip- 
tion, translation and complete commentary will be 
found in the Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin, 1880, and in 
the 2nd fasc. of my Etudes Egyptiennes. 
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In it we have a husband complaining of the evil 
condition he is in, three years at least after he became 
a widower, telling how considerately he had acted 
towards his wife, and contrasting his conduct with 
hers. The nature of the evil he suffered he does not 
state very explicitly : perhaps he was afflicted with 
some illness which he attributed to the malignity of 
his departed consort, perhaps he thought she came 
back from the other world expressly to torment him. 
The whole case reminds me of the curious actions the 
Norsemen of the Middle Ages brought against ghosts : 
they accused, judged, and found guilty dead persons 
who, as they said, rose from the tomb to haunt the 
house they had lived in. Though the Leyden Papyrus 
is not an official document, it seems to me to have a 
judicial character, and to relate to some matter of the 
same kind. The husband sues “the wise spirit” of 
his wife, and forbids it to inflict on him persecutions 
which no anterior ill-usage ever j ustifi ed. To transmit 
the writ unto Ament, he probably read it aloud in the 
tomb, and then tied it to the statue which was supposed 
to represent his wife: she received the summons in 
the same way she was accustomed to receive the 
prayers and food which were given to her statue at 
certain times of the year. 



TO THE WISE SPIRIT OF OXKHARI.i 


What offence have I committed against thee that I must 
conic to this the evil condition which I am in? What 
offence Iiave 1 coinmitled against thee that thou must help^ 
against me ? For, since I became a husband to thee, until 
to-day, vv hat 1 hav e done to thee that I kept secret ? What 
am 1 to do, w hen I shall have to give my evidence [as to] 
what 1 liave done to ihec, when I shall stand with [thee] 
before [Uie judge,] in vvoids of my mouth [directed] to the 
cyHc of the gods of Ament, and thou shalt be judged 
through this writing — viz., [tliiough] the words of my com- 
plaint .against what thou liast done, what wilt thou do? 
Wdicn [thou] bccamest my vvifc, I was a young man, I was 
with [thee]. I was promoted to offices of every kind, [and] 
I was with [thee], I never deserted [thee], I never caused 
any grief to thy licart. 1 acted thus when I was a young 
man ; when I was promoted to every great dignity of 
ihiAKAou, 1, h. s., 1 did not desert thee, saying: “Let this 
be thine in common with me !” And whereas everybody 
who came to me saw me in thy presence, I never received 
anybody before knowing whether thou wouldst have any- 
thing to say to it, saying : “ I will act according to thy 
heart.” And now, behold, thou hast not gladdened my 
heart, and I must plead against thee, and people shall see 
the false from the true. For behold, I commanded the 
captains of the bowmen of Pharaoh, 1. h. s., also of his 

‘ .Spirits were called utinu—ixu instriicied in every prayer or science ; and 
dfrou—viz., fumsied with every weapon or thing which was necessary to 

tlieiB in tlie other world 

^ Ih're, as in some other passages, I ihave given only a paraphrase : for a 
literal traasktion see the note;> in Journal Antique or Etudes E^ypUcuMs. 
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charioteers, and I, when they came to lie on their belly 
before thee, if there was, in what they brought, something 
good, I put it before [thee], I never hid anything for myself. 

I never shewed myself offensive to thy feelings in 

whatever I did to thee in the way of a master; I never 
was found being rude to thee in the way of a clown who 
enters another’s house ; I never took any account of what 
thou didst [to] me. When I was put into the place which I am 
in, when I came to know no more [what it was] to go out 
as was my wont [before], and to do what I had to do as 
one who is a recluse, when my oil, also my bread, also my 
clothes were brought me, I never put [thee] in another 
place, .saying : “ What would become of the woman and 
I never was rude to thee, and behold, thou didst not re- 
cognize the good I did thee, and I of the things 

which thou didst. And when thou didst sicken of the 
sickness which thou hadst, I went to the chief physician, 
and he prescribed, and he did what thou toidest him to do. 
And when I went to follow Pharaoh 1. h. s. to the South, 
whereas my wont was to be reunited with thee, while I 
made my stay of eight months, I never ate, never drank in 
the way of a man. And when I reached Memphis, I asked 
leave from Pharaoh, 1. h. s., and I did what they were 
doing to thee, I wept extremely with my i)eople in front of 
my dwelling, I gave clothes and linen for thy embalming, 
and I caused many clothes to he made, and there wa.s 
nothing good I did not cause to be done for thee. And 

behold, I passed three years and I never entered 

the house, and I used not to cause that to be done which 
was ordinary, and behold, I acted thus because of thee ! 
And behold, I do not know any mor'e good from evil, and 
thou shalt be judged with me ! And behold, as long as 
the lamentations lasted in the house, I never went in to 
Pharaoh 1. h. s. . . . . . 
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INSCRIPTION OF QUEEN HATASU ON 
THE BASE OF THE GREAT OBELISK 
OF KARNAK. 


TRANSLATED BY 

F. LE PAGE RENOUF. 


JJATASU 


(commonly, but erroneously called Hat- 


shepu, Hashepu, or Hashop,^ by very excellent 


scholars) was the daughter of King Thothmes I. of 


* The untenableness of these readings is manifest on the mere inspection 
of the valiants of the name (see Licblein, Dictmundire. de Noms Him~ 
giypMgim, p. 105)* The syllabic sign, which m this proper name, as in the 
simple adjective, is written either with or without as a phonetic com- 
plement, cannot possibly at this time have had the value jV/ (not which 

was given to it in the base period. This very obelisk furnishes examples of 
the simple adjective without the complementary s : fietar pm as^ ‘ ' this august 
Godf as^i as, " the venerable persea,” where it would be absurd to read./^/. 
When the Egyptians of the base period used this sign in writing the word 
s^eps, they added the s, not as a phonetic complement (which it could not 
possibly be}, but as an independent letter necessary for the completion of 
the word. 
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the eighteenth dynasty, and the sister of Thothmcs 11. 
and Thothmcs III. She was raised to the throne by 
her father, who associated her with him, as appears 
from one of his inscriptions, in which he gives her the 
royal name Mat-ka-ra, and calls her Queen of the 
South and of the North.'^ She married her brother 
Thothmcs II., by whom she had a daughter, called 
Hatasu like herself, who became the wife of her uncle 
Thothmes III. After the death of her father she 
reigned as sole sovereign, but Thothmes II. after a 
time was recognized as having a share,, in the 
sovereignty, and he finished by throwing off her 
authority, and caused her name to be hammered out 
of the royal inscriptions. She recovered her authority 
after his death, and ruled conjointly with Thothmcs 
III., but after the twenty-fourth year of the latter his 
name alone appears on the monuments, and he 


1 The Sun-god’s path from Last to West \v.ti supposed ‘to diiiiLspitt 
into Two Worlds, that of the South and that of the NoUh. Thu King of 
Egypt, as son and heir of the Sun-god, oLumod to bo ruler of the Ivto 
Worlds— that is, of the entire unni ise. 
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showed his resentment against her by striking her 
name out of the inscriptions. 

The monuments of this queen are among the most 
beautiful productions of Egyptian art, and the obelisk 
from which the following inscription is taken is with- 
out its rival in form, colour, and beauty of engraving. 
The inscription has been published in part in Burton’s 
Excerpta Hteroglypliica (pi. 50); more completely 
in Prisse’s Monuments (pi. 18) and in Lepsius’ 
Denkmalcr (Abth. III., pi. 22). Some parts of it 
have unfortunately suffered injury, and it is most 
desirable that the accuracy of the text should be 
verified by some scholar who is conscious of the 
difficulties which the existing copies present to the 
translator. I am unable to say whether or not this 
was done by the late M. de Rouge, who gave a trans- 
lation of this inscription in his lectures of 1872. (See 
Mdanges E Archtologte Egyptienne et Assyrienne, 
Tome III., p. 90.) There are passages of this transla- 
tion which cannot be considered as exactly giving the 
sense of the original represented in our copies. But 
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this original presents such extremely unusual gram- 
matical constructions that I am disposed to suspect 
the accuracy of the text, and I have retained M. 
de Rouge’s version, which, if not made upon a more 
correct text, at least furnishes the best solution which 
so eminent a scholar has discovered of these diffi- 
culties. I have, however, not hesitated to make such 
corrections as appeared to be necessary. 



SOUTH SIDE. 


I L’ve tlie Horu%' abounding in divine gifts,^ the Mistress 
u*" diadems, rich m years, the golden Horus, goddess of 
diadems, Queen of Upper and Lower Egypt j Mat-ra- 
RA, daughtei of the Sun, Haiasu, consoit of Amon, living 
for ever and ever, daughter of Amon, dwelling in his 
heart 

2 his only one, who hath been formed for him; glorious 
image of the universal Loid; whom the spirits of Helio- 
polis have created. Her beauty hath taken hold of the 
Two Worlds as he hath done. He hath formed her to 
bear his diadems, 

3 the form of forms like Chepera, the crowned of all the 
crowned, like the god of both liorLons, pure egg which hath 
come forth in glory, nursed hy Urit-hekaiu,® Mistress 
of diadems, crowned by Amon himself 

4 upon his throne in Hermonthis. He hath selected her 
for the protection of Egypt, and for securing the victory 
to the Pat and the Rcchit,® Horus the avenger of her 
father, the elder of his mother’s husband, 

5 whom Ra hath engendered to produce a glorious seed 
upon earth, and to give happiness to the Haniemet.^ His 

^ Vlloru " r ante, Roiig6. Rut the position of the u ord anx before the 
cod s name proves it to be a veib (vi\at *), not an adjective or paiticiplc. 

Ka, “ gt.niub, " in the classical and mythological sense, ^\as from very early 
times ii^ed aUo m the moi e modcni sense of ‘ ' gc inns considered as a dmne 
gift. 

^ U) if-hilaiUy “great m words of power,” a title given to Isis, the queen 
of incantations and spells The nuismg of Horus is attributed to Isis 
Ncplil!i}s and Ap-tiat (commonly but erroneously called Apheiu) 

VOL. Xlf. 10 
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living image, the Queen of the South and of the North 
Mat-ka-ra the jfflz/-metal‘ of kings, 

6 she hath made this as a monument to her father Ajion. 
lord of the thrones of the Two Worlds, dwelling in the 
Apt ; and hath made for him two great obelisks of hard 
granite of the South, the summit of each is of the smu 
metal (the tribute) 

7 of the best quality of all countries ; they are seen at a 
distance of many leagues, the Two ^Vorlds are bathed 
m their splendours. The sun’s disk shines between them 
as when it rises from the horizon of heaven. 

8 I have done this from a heart full of love for my divine 
father Amon. I have entered upon the ivay in wdiich 
he conducted me from the beginning, all my eJorts were 
according to his mighty spirits, I have not opposed 
anything which he hath predestined. 


WEST. 

I My Majesty knoweth his might, “ and I have thercfoic 
acted according to liis command. He hath directed ur, 
I have not ordered the works .....“ 


> The which, from the uses to wliicli it was appHod, niipc.its t« 

me to be copper, is -supposed by Dr. Lepsius to be electnim, wiiilst .\1. 
Chabas holds it to be a mere synonym of gold. 

2 Mti majesU ioiinail m diviniU, Rongd. The queen in this pan of the 
insoiiptioii uses masculine pronouns; but in this phiRse tliore is a fabc 
concord, if the masculine suffi-v after w/rw applies to “my M.ijL'.ty,” 
which has the feminine ending. And the word for ■' divinity" li nowhere 
elsewnttonii^few. 

s Jc n'ai rim fait sans Ini, Rougd. Tire original both in Piisse .and 
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2 he it is who hath given the regulations, there was no 
wisdom of mine for his temple, I have not transgressed 
his ordinances, my heart was full of the intelligence 
of my father. I have entered 

3 into his designs, I have not neglected the business of 
the Universal Lord, I have on the contrary applied 
myself to it, for I know that Thebes is a heaven upon 
earth, 

4 it is the august staircase of the beginning of time, it is 
the ut'at^ of the Universal Lord, his*iiearUs throne, which 
sustains his glories and holds within it all who accompany 
him. The king himself, he sailh, 

3 I make this known to the Hamemef who will Jive in 


consjtruction would be identical with tv;? afi “ I know not,” in the first 
line on the north side. Here cm (like the Gieek on) is used to introduce a 
quotation, and is omitted in translation, 

1 Ufaf. The afai of the sun was said to be rompktc or /till when one 
of the vertical points of his yearly course was reached, 

’ Palf n\ff, tianslatcd “ hommes purs” by M. dc Roucir'. The cvplanalions 
liUherto given of the words paif, and hamcmei (somcliraes aie 

far from satisfactory. That the words denote human beings (of both sexes) 
IS most probable. But thi'y neither mean men” simply, nor classes of the 
population, such as ‘Tiommes dclaires” “initiated,” &c. Theie is an 
enumeration in Todt,, 42,, xi, of ''wen, gods, glorified beings {x^i), the 
damned, the fait, the rexii, the liamcnut, &c.” Tlie patt arc distinctly 
mentioned as Inhabiting the nether world, either the Aukerti, as in the 
hymn to Amon (Boulaq, v. 3) or the Tuat (Rhind Papyri, 31, 9, hieratic text) 
The demotic text corresponding to the last reference clearly signifies “those 
who hove gone before.” The ha me met, cm. the other hand, are not less 
distinctly spoken of as living in a time later than the present ; see, in 
this very inscription, Ibe 5th line on the western side of the obelisk. The 
king Ls crowned lord and master of the rexP (Dumichen, //AA Insch,, 
pi. 39; agypt, Spr, i874,taf. i, 1 . 10, 11), “in face of the 

namemot.” I liellevc that these three classes of beings are the generations 
past, prmui and fuiuic. 


10 ^ 
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the double period,’ and rvhose hearts ni!i inijuire after 
this monument which I have made fur mj kuber. 

6 and who will talk inqiuringly J*> they ga/,o upon it. 
I who sit in the palace remember wh.» hath made me : 

7 my heart hath hastened to make ft-r him bvu obelisks 
of «//?/-raetal, whose tops reach into tlie sky in tire august 
hall of columns which is betnccn 

8 the two great pylones of the King, the urtoriims Hull, 
tlie King of the South and of the Xouli, Rvcuupir- 

KA-RA,” the trium^iant the words of men now 

living, 


NORTH. 

I When they see my monument in the conise of years, 
and speak of what I have done, beware of saying “ I know 
not, I know not." 

3 This has been done by covering the .stone with gold ail 
over. It is thus that it ha.s been done. 1 swear it by 
the love of Ra and the favour of 

3 my father Amon, who invigoratcth my nostiils with life 
and strength. I bear the white crown, 1 am diademed 
with the red crown ; the two HoiiU.'. gods have united 
for me 

4 the two divisions. I rule over this laml like the .son 
of Isis, I am victorious like the son of Nur. The Bim- 
god Ra reposes in the Sekt? boat, he rests in 

5 the Atet boat, he consorts with his two mothers, the 
Urseus goddesses in the divine ship ; the eaith is fixed, 

' Hertti, a. peiiod of a bundled and twenty yeais, heie "(he time to 
come." 

^ Thothmes L 

scMi IS the moraiiig boat of the Sun god, ovenins Imt 

The forms ma-mkii and ma-aUt are also found* 
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the heaven is made stable. He hath granted that I 
slioiild be for ever like him who changcth not.^ I rest 

6 in life like Atmu. I have (offered) the two obelisks 
wrought with w;//Miietal to fother Aj^ion with the intent 
that 

7 iny name should remain permanent in this temple for 
ever and ever. They are of a single stone of granite, 
without any joining 

S or division in them. My hlajesty began to work at 
this in the i5ih year/ and the first day of Mcdiir till the 
j6th year and the last day of Mesori, making seven months 
since the beginning of it in the mountain. 


EAST. 

1 I have made them for him in satisfaction of heart, for 
it is the King of all the gods to whom 1 pi ay. I have 
had them covered with smmnttsil which I have put 

2 upon the top of them I ignore the talk of 

men : my own mouth is perfect in all that cometh forth 
from it ; I do not retract wliat I have said. 

3 listen yeg therefore; I have put s7;///“nietal upon them 
(till the extremity) measured in ingots and sacs. It is I 
who have [)roclaimed the quantity, so that 

4 the Two iv’orkls may sec, and that the ignorant man as 
well as the wise may know it No one who heareth this 
can contradict what 1 have said, 

5 but will Sciy, “She hath been established as truthful before 
her father/' and the god knows that which is within me. 

‘ Osins Sahii. 

Ihe years of a king count, not from the xst Thoth, but from the day of 
coioaation. 
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AmoNj the Lord of thrones, he hatJi j^raniic! lli ‘t I slioiilci 
reij^n 

6 over Egypt and the Red T^nd because of the. f am 
not revolted against in ali tlie plains * all the coiintiiL** 
are subject to me. He hath made rn} Luiinds 

7 as far as the limits of heaven, the rouisv. of the sims 
disk is at my service, he hath given it to Iiei vuio in 
before him; he kiiovvelh that I oifer it to Imii, t In- 
dau'^liter 

8 who exist in truth and gloiify hmi. lie il uas ivho 
destined me to favour befoie my fathti, llit living, thi 
stable, the strong, upon the throne* of IluRV^ and of all 
tlie living, like the Sim-god for ever. 
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rRANSLAlLD hY 

E. L. LUSHINGTON, D.C.L., LL.D. 


'^HE following inscription was found in a tomb 
near Memphis, and formed part of the Passa- 
lacqua collection at Berlin. It was first published by 
Dr. Brugsch in his Monuviens de I’Egypte, pi. 3, 
witli an accompanying translation, and later by Dr. 
Reinisch, in his Acgyptisclie Chrestomathie, pi. 15. 
It contains a hymn to the Sun-god Ra, put into the 
mouth of the deceased Panehsi, designated as scribe 
or registrar of the table in Royal Apt, which Brugsch 
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in his Diet. Gcogr., p. 21, explains a^. tin ipi uiu" of tlic 
royal harem at Memphis. Soniclhini^' It lo-il from the 
upper end of the tablet, which may lurrc once h.ul .1 
figure of Panchsi presenting liini'-clf n-iLli .iijjpiiant 
gestures before Osiiis the judge of the dead, ..ht^ntk J 
by members of his family. The moiiunienl is iK.'i' 
cated by his son Apherume->,' himself a seribe 
attached to the Court, mahlnglxv', falher’s itiniic livi, 
as he expresses it, in a conventional fornml.i (if fre- 
quent occurrence in sepulchral monuments. A few 
characters only in two or thiee places have beemne 
illegible. 

The hymn abounds in reiterated plir.i its, constanlly 
found in similar compositions, descriptive of the .Sun- 
god’s triumphal progress through heaven, .shoueriiig 
blessings on the earth, and visiting w ilh his penetrat- 
ing radiance the under-world. His boat of morning, 

' This name formerly read as almve.biit the god's UUe, Apli rii, 1 , imw 

ubUeilly accepted as ApmalenBti, or nualu. 
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it of evening, Aat, receive the god each at 
season. The Egyptian notion of a vessel 
! sun on the other side of the earth from 
during the hours of night, may have 
/.ed to the Greeks, if not earlier, at least 
of Psainmetichus, and it was readily 
ongenial to their versatile imagination, 
■m indeed in which it is said to occur, 
niomachia of an unknown author, might 
muter date for its introduction ; but the 
ence preserved to us in the elegies 
us comes very near to this epoch. This 
,v “ Helios has toil allotted to him for all 
rest for his steeds or himself after rosy- 
n has climbed the sliy ; for his much- 
r couch of costly gold, made by 
hands, upheld by wing.s, bears him 
.vave on the topmo.st flood, sleeping by 
n the region of Hespcridcs to the land 
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of Aethiopes, where his swift car and horses stand till 
early dawn may arrive, when he mounts another 
carriage.” Later poets took up the fancy, and told 
how Helios lent his golden bowl, that was wont to 
bear himself, for Hercules to traverse in it the waste 
of ocean, on his daring raid upon Gcryon’s herds in 
Erytheia. Many of them may have had no suspicion 
of the source whence the original idea sprung, before 
it passed into distant regions ; nor might modern 
readers have guessed its birthplace if the Egyptian 
language had not been recovered. 
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(Adoration to Ra) when he sets in the western 

hon/on of heaven, 

h} one skilled scribe of the sacrificial table 
in royal Ai'i, Paxehsi. Saith, 

I laii Ra. (maker of ) mankind, Tum Harmachis, 
ftne god living by truth, maker of beings, 
author of existences, of beasts and men, proceeding from 
thy (his) eye, 

lord of heaven, lord of earth, 
maker of subjects atid rulers, 
lord universal, bull of the cycle of gods, 

King of the upper sky, lord of gods, 

Sovran Prince over cycle of gods and goddesses, 
self-formed double essence that was in the beginning. 
Homage to thee, maker of gods, Tum, 
creator of intelligences, lord of delight, 
mighty one of loves, illumining all mankind living ; 

I give thee adoration in the evening ; 
propitiated, thou reposest in life, 
the sekii i.s in gladness of heart, 
the aat in exiillation, 

they conduct thee through the abyss in peace, 
thy crew rejoicing f thy radiant eye divine has 
overthrown thy foe, repelling the advance of Apap, 

Thou reposest gracious with glad heart 

' ScKtr-n vif-k xeftt-k ; for the sense kerc given to xut, the deified eye of 
a, cf. Navillc, LtL, p. S7- 
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in the horizon of Manu, 

where thou shinest on the gracious god, 

lord of eternity, ruler of the nether world, 

thou givest illumination to beings there de]}arf-ed : 

they see thy glories, 

the dwellers of the hollows in their recesses, 
their arms are uplifted in adoration to th} forni. 

Spirits of the West rejoice when thou beaiiiest oi> th-in, 

the lords of the deep are glad at htait 

when thou illuminest the AVest, 

their eyes open to see thee, 

their heart delights as they behold 

with acclamation thy form above them ; 

faultless their divine limbs are born, 

thou frames! them in their completeness ; 

thou liscst, thou destroyest tlieir ilL, 

thou settest to refresh their limbs, 

they adore as thou arrivest to them, 

they occupy the fiont of thy bark 

as thou settest in the horizon of Manu, 

renewed as Ra each day. 

Grant thou that my soul may be among tlicm, 

may thy radiance beam on my fiarac, 

may I see the sun’s orb amid those enlightened spirits (?f 

Hades, 

who sit before Unnkfer, tending mih careful regard 

the form of the Osirian scribe 

of the sacrificial table in royal Apr, Panuhsl 

A kneeling figure, with hands raised in attitude of 
devotion, faces the last four lines of the inscription : 
in front of it are the words 
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lly hi.s'-<jn. giving life lo liis name, 

■vt iilie of tile divine book of the lord of the Two Lands, 
lhe piolccloi' residing at the royal palace, 

A i'iiLRCMife, justified. 


n ‘ , of (.Ti appiiui 10 tile Kiiigjd phiase of ^ihich 

j t « !« t i - 1 k").ap5 still unckteiHi ^cd. 
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Eieal proceeding ; and the marquis was only deterred from 
putting it in execution by Ills fear of tlic inhabitants of 
Oeafia, who, openly espoused the cause of Isabella. Indecth 
the common people of Castile very generally supported her 
in her preference of the Aragonese matph. Boys paraded 
the streets, hearing banners emblazoned with the arms of . 
Aragon, and singing verses prophetic of the glories df the 
auspicious union. They even assembled round the palace 
gates, and insulted the ears of Henry and liis ministcB by 
the repetition of satirical stanzas, which contrasted Alfonso’s 
years with the youthful graces of Ferdinand/'^ Notwith- 
tfeanding this popular expression of opinion, however, the 
constancy of Isabella might at length have yielded to the 
importunity of her persecutors, had she not been encouraged 
by her friend, the archbishop of Toledo, who had warmly 
entered into the interests of Aragon, and who promised, 
should matters come to extremity, to march in person to 
her relief at the head of a sufficient force to insure it. 
il469:) 

Isabella, indignant at the oppressive treatment which she 
experienced from her brother, as well as at his notorious 
infraction of almost every article in the treaty of Toros de 
Guisando, felt herself released from her corresponding 
engagements, and determined to conclude the negotiations 
n*elative to her marriage without any further deference to 
Ms opinion. Before taking any decisive step, however, she 
was desirous of obtaining the concurrence of the leading 
nobles of her party. This was effected without difficulty, 
through the intervention of the archbishop of Toledo, and 
of Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral of Castile, and the 
maternal grandfather of Ferdinand ; a person of high 

^ Bemalclez, Eeyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 7. ’-—Alonso de Palcnda, 
Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 7. 


von. L 
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consideration, liotli from liis rank and cliaraclcr, and 

comiectod by blood with the principal families in tlie 

Fortified by their approbation, Isabella (lisiBLs'.ed 
the iragoncse envoy witli a favoarable au;>wtr to 
master’s suit, i* ^ 

Ifer reply was received vith almost as iniieh satibiaciloii 
by tic old king of Aragon, John the Second, as by ]u\ mjiu 
T his monarch, who was one of the shrewdest ]»rincc^ of 
lii%tlme, had always been deeply sensible of tlio iinpmtanee 
of consolidating the scattered monardiies of Spain iinder 
one head. lie had solicited tlic haml of Isubtila for ]/*s 
son, when she possessed only a contingent rever^sion of tBj 
crown. Bui, when her succession had been settled on a 
more secure basis, he lost no time in effecting this finonruo 
object of bis policy. With tlie consent of the states lie 
had transferred to his son the title of king of Sicily, anti 
associated him with himself in the government at Iu>nu>, in 
order to give him greater consequence in the eyes of his 
mistiness. lie then despatched a confidential ag(^fii into 
Castile, with instructions to gain over to Ins interest all 
who exercised any influence on the mind of the prinei^s ; 
furnishing Mm for this purpose with mrtes hhnehs, signed 
by liimself and Ferdinand, which he was empowered to lii 
at his discretion. 

Between parties thus favourably disposed tlicro was 
unnecessary delay. The marriage articles were iigneil, 
and sworn to by Ferdinand at Oervera, on the 7 ih of 
January, 1469 . He promised faithfully to respect the laws 
and usages of Castile ; to fix his residence in that kingdom, 

^ Pulgiitr, Olaros Yarones, tit. 2. 

f L. Mmtieoy Cosas MemoraWes, fob 154.— Zuidta, ir.iu* iv. 

i(fi, 162.— iloTiSO de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part 2;, ap. 7.— Pulg.ir 
Keyes CatdHcoSj cap. 2. 

t 2arita, AnakS; tom. iv. fob 157; 163. 
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and not to quit it without the oonsent of IsahelLi ; to 
alienate no property belonging to the crown ; to prefer no 
foreigners to municipal offices, and indeed to make m 
appointments of a civil or military nature without her con- 
sent and approbation ; and to resign tojier exelu&ivcly the 
right of nomination to ecclesiastical benefices. All ^ordi- 
nances of a public nature were to bo subscribed oquaSy ]}y 
both. Ferdinand engaged, moreover, to prosecute the 
war against the Moors : to respect King Henry ; to suffer 
every noble to remain unmolested in the possession of his 
dignities, and not to demand restitution of the domains 
^rmerly owned by liis father in Castile. The treaty con- 
cluded with a specification of a magnificent dower to bo 
settled on Isabella, far more ample than that usually 
assigned to the queens of Aragon.’^ The circumspection 
of the framers of this instrument is apparent from the various 
provisions introduced into it solely to calm the apprehen- 
sions and to conciliate the good-will of the party dis- 
^aflected to the marriage ; while the national partialities of 
the Castilians in general wore gratified hj the jealous 
restrictions imposed on Ferdinand, and the relinquish- 
ment of all the essential rights of sovereignty to liis 
consort. 

'While these affairs were in progress, Isabella’s situation 
,iwas becoming exceedingly critical She had availed 
herself of the absence of her brother and the marquis of 
Villena in the south, whither they had gone for the purpose 
of suppressing the still lingering spark of insurrection, to 
transfer her residence from Ocana to Madrigal, where, 
under the protection of her mother, she intended to abide 

^ Soc tlio copy of ilic original maniage contract, as it exists in tlie 
arrlnves of Simaneas, extracted in tom. vi. of Memorias do la Acad. <Ie 
Hist, Ap. No. I.-— Ziirita, Anales, hb. H), cap, 2L— Ferreias, Hist 
d’fispagnc, tom. vii. p, 236', 
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the issue of the pending negotiations with Aragon. Far, 
however, from escfipiiig the ^gilant eye of the Biari|iii'. of 
Villena by thib movement, she laid herself iiiOFO open to ir. 
She found the bishop of Burgos, the nephew of the iinirfiais, 
stationed at Mac^lgal, who now served as iin elleeliia^ 
spy i!^)on her actions. Her most confidential servants wer 
corn!|)ted, and conveyed intelligence of her proceeding, t . 
her enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress made in tlie* 
ne^tiations for her marriage, tlie nianjiiis was now esm- 
vinced that ho could oidy hope to defeat them by resortin : 
to the coercive system which ho had hefore ahandoneth 
lie accordingly instructed the archbishop of 
march at once to Madrigal with a sufficient force to semiro 
Isabella’s person ; and letters were at the same time 
addressed by Henry to the citizens of that place, racnaeiiig 
them with his resentment if they should presume iy 
interpose in her behalf. The timid inhabitants disdoftcd 
the purport of the mandate to Isabella, and bchoughl her 
to provide for her own safety. This was perhaps the nio^t* 
critical period in her life. Betrayed by her own chunestic.-u 
deserted even by those friends of her own sex who might 
have afforded her sympathy and counsel, but who Ihni 
affrighted from the scene of danger, and ou the eve of 
falling into the snares of her enemies, she beheld the 
sudden extinction of those hopes which she had so long amir 
so fondly cherished.^ 

In this exigency, she contrived to convey a knowledge 
of her situation to admiral Henriquoz, and the archbishop 
qI Toledo. The active prelate, on receiving the siimniou.s, 

^ Alonso do Paleada, Cordnica, MS. part. 2, cap* I2.'*-“Castillo, CM- 
uica, cap. 128, 181, 138.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. foL 162.-**Beatwce <le 
BoMilk tmd Menck de la Tom, the two ladles mat fa he?? ooaMeace, 
had escaped to the aelghhomiag town of OoCa. 
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collected a body of horse, and, reinforced by the admiral s 
troops, advanced Tvitli sucli «oxpedition to Madiigal, that _ 
he succeeded in anticipating tho arrival of tlio onomy. 
Isabella received ber friends with unfeigned satisfaction ; 
fiDcl, bidding adieu to her dismayed giiardian, tho bisbop 
of Ikirgos, and bis attendants, sbo was borno off by lier ^ 
little army in a sort of military triumph to the fr/cndly 
city of Valladolid, where she was welcomed by the citi- 
rons with a general burst of enthusiasm.* 

In the mean time, Gutiorre do Cardenas, one of tho 
liousehold of the princess,!' and Alonso do Paleneia, ^tho 
T.dtbful chronicler of these events, were despatched into 
Aragon in order to quicken Ferdinand's operations, during 
the auspicious interval afforded by the absence of Ilcnry in 
Andalusia. On arriving at the frontier town of Osma, 
they were dismayed to find that tho bishop of that place, 
together with the duke of Medina Ccli, on whose active 
en-operation they had relied for the safe introcluetion of 
„ Ferdinand into Castile, had been gained over to tho interests 
of tlio marciuis of Villcna.t The envoys, however, 
adroitly concealing tho real object of their mission, wore 
permitted to pass unmolested to Saragossa, where Ferdi- 
Hand was then residing. They could not have arrived at 


. Castillo, Crfaica, cap. 1.36.-Alonso de Coromca, MS. 

port. cap. 12.— CaAaja), Anales, MS. mlo 6fl. 

t This cavalier, who was of an ancient and honourahle fannly m Castile, 
introduced to the princess’s service by the aiotbishop of Toledo He 
is rcurcscntcd by OouKilo de Obiedo as a man of much sagiicity and knoty 
Icduc of tho world, quaUties with which ho united a steal y icto ion 
the mtorests of his mistress. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, J . . at. . qiime. , 

t Alonso do Paleneia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 

Poleiicia, that « if his own servants deserted him, he won ( PI 

eilir.uice of Fcidluaiicl into tlie Idugdomd* 
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a more Inopportmio season* The ohl linq' of Aimloh wa^ In 
the very heat of the war a^^iust the in^iirgmi Cataiaiis, 
h^adeti hy tlie victorious John of Aiijoiu Altlioiiuii t,o 
sorely pressech his forces were on tlio eve of <11 handing 
ior want of the riquisito fmich to maintain tin in. His 
exhausted treasury did not contain nioietinin luindiod 
enri^ies/ In this exigency he vas agiiatsai hy the mo-t 
dibtixssing douhts. As he could spare neither llii‘ fioiiL 
noi<>t]ic force necessary for covering his souls entraii!*e into 
Castile, he must either send him unprotected inlo a liodile 
country, already aware of his intended cnterp’ifcc and ia 
arms to defeat it, or ahandon the long-eliorislied olyeei of 
his policy, at the moment wdien his plans tvere ripe for 
execution. Unable to extricate himself Irma this dileinuia, 
he referred the whole matter to Ferdinand and Ids 
council, t 

It was at length determined that the prince .should under* 
tahe the Journey, accompanied by half a dozen atiewhmts 
only, in the disguise of merchants, by the direct rente from* 
Saragossa; wdille another party, iu order to divert the 
attention of the Castilians, should proceed in a different 
direction, with all the ostentation of a public embassy from 
the king of Aragon to Henry the Fourth. T!ie diHianee 
was not great wdiich Ferdinand and his suite wmre to travel 
before reaching a place of safety ; but this intervening coim- * 
try was patrolled by squadrons of cavalry for the jmrpose of 
intercepting their progress ; and the whole extent nt the 
frontier, from Almazan to Guadalajara, was defended by a 
line of fortified castles in the hands of the family of Mon- 


* Xttrita, Analog, lib. 18, cap. The mrque was a gold mia, so 
denominated from Ilearj^ IT. 

+ Analog, lib. 18 , cap. SS.-^Abarca, Eeye® do Aragon, tom. ii 
p. 271 
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cloza* ■ Tlio greatest circuraspection tliereforo was neces- 
sary. Tlie party journeyed chiefly in the night ; Ferclinaiid 
assumed the disguise of a servant, and, when they halted on 
the road, took care of the mules, and served his companions 
at tahie. In this guise, witli no other disaster except that 
of leaving at an inn the purse which conftiinod the funds for 
the expedition, they arrived late on the second nigh at a ^ 
little place called the Burgo, or Borough, of Osma, which 
the count of Trevino, one of the partisans of Isabella, had 
occupied with a considerable body of men-at-arms. * On 
knocking at the gate, cold and faint with travelling, during 
«^vlnch the prince had allowed himself to take no repose, they 
were saluted by a large stone discharged by a sentinel from 
the battlements, which, glancing near Ferdinand’s head, had 
well-nigh brought his romantic entei’priso to a tragical con- 
clusion ; wdien his voice was recognised by his friends 
within, and the trumpets proclaiming his ai rival, he was 
received with great joy and festivity by the count and his 
follo>ters. The remainder of his journey, which he com- 
menced before dawn, was performed under the convoy of a 
numerous and well-armed escort ; and on the 9th of October 
he reached Duenas in the kingdom of Leon, where the Cas- 
tilian nobles and cavaliers of his party eagerly thronged to 
render him the homage due to his rank.t 

The inielligenee of Ferdinand’s arrival diffused universal 

f o 

joy ki the little court of Isabella at Valladolid. Her first 
step was to transmit a letter to her brother Henry, in which 
she informed him of the presence of the prince in his domi- 
nions, and of their intended marriage. She excused the 
course she had taken, by the embarrassments in which she 
had been involved by the malice of her enemies. She 

Mem. do la Acad, do Hist., tom. vi. p. 73. liust. 2. 
f Alonso do Mencia, Cordnica, MS, part. ji. cap. 14. — 2iuita, Aiiales, 
loc. cit. 
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reprcsGEtcd the political Rdrantages of the comicxioii, and 
the saiietion it had received from the Castilian iiohles ; and 
she concluded .with soliciting ^is approbation of it, giving 
Mm at the same time affectionate assurances of the most 
dutiful submission both on the part of Ferdinand and of her- 
self. ^ Arrangemelits were then made for an interview lie- 
tweci^ the rojuil pair, in which some courtly parasites u oiild 
fain have persuaded their mistress to ]*equire some act of 
liomage from Ferdinand, in token of the inferiority of the 
crown of Aragon to that of Castile : a proposition which she 
icjected with her usual discretion,! 

Agreeably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on the euui^ 
ing of the 15th of October, passed privately from Ducfias, 
accompanied only by four attendants, to the neighbouring 
city of Yalladolid, where he was received by the archbibho}) 
of Toledo, and conducted to the apartment of his mistress. ] 
Ferdinand was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. 
His complexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by coi^ 
stant exposure to the sun ; his eye quick and cheerfuF; his 
forehead ample, and approaching to baldness. IBs muscular 
and well-proportioned frame was invigorated by the toils of 
war, and by the chivalrous exercises in which he delighted. 
He was one of the best horsemen in his court, and excelled 
in field sports of every kind. IBs voice was soniewimt 
sharp, but he possessed a fluent eloquence ; and when ho ^ 

i 

* This letter, dated October 12th, is cited at length by Castiilo, 
Cidnica, cap. 136 . 

+ Alonso de Palcncia, Cordnica, BIS. part. 2, cap. 15. 

J Giitieire do Caidenas aus the first who pointed him otit to the prirn 
cc«s, exclaiming at the same time, m, me esT* ‘‘This h he in 
eommemomtioE of which he was permitted to place on his escutcheon the 
letters SS, whose pronunciation in Spanish resemhlcs that of the cxelaroa- 
tion Which ho had uttered. — Ibid, part 2, cap. 15.— -Oviedo, Qumcuagcm% 
MS. bat 1, quinc 2, dial. 1. 
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liad a point to carry, liis address tos com teons and eren 
insinuating, lie secured liis health by extreme temperance 
in his diet, and hy such habits of activity, tli£|t it was sa^d 
he seemed to find repose in business.'^ Isabella was a year 
older than her lover. In stature she was somewhat above 
the middle size. Her complexion was lair ; her hairi,of a 
blight cliesnut colour, iudining to red; and her mild 4)luo 
eye beamed with intelligence and sensibility* She was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; ‘‘the handsomest lady,” says one^of 
her household, “ whom I over beheld, and the most gracious 
ill her manners, ” f The portrait, still existing of her in the 
iliyal palace, is conspicuous for an open symmetry of fea- 
tures indicative of tlio natural serenity of temper, and that 
beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral qualities, wdiich 
most distinguished her. She was dignified in her demeanour, 
and modest even to a degree of reserve. She spoho the 
Castilian language with more than usual elegance: and 
early Imbibed a relish for letters, in which she was superior 
to Fei^inand, whose education in this particular seems to 
have been neglected.J It is not easy to obtain a dispas- 
sionate portrait of Isabella. The Spaniards, who revert to 
her glorious reign, are so smitten with her moral perfection^ 
that, even in depicting her personal, they borrow somewhat 
of the exaggerated colouring of romance. 

^ The interview lasted more than two hours, when For- 
dinau'i retired to his quarters at HucHas as privately as ho 


* If. Maneuo, Oosas MemoraLles, fol. 183. — CraTibaj-, Compcmlio, hb. 
la, cap. L— “Tan amigd de los negocios,’' says Maiimn, “que pereda, 
con (1 trabajo descansaba.’^ — Hist. deEspafia, lib. 35, cap 18, 
f Eti hermosura, puestas delante S. A todas las mugcrcs quo yo lie 
ninguna vi tan giaciosa, ni tauto de ver como persona, m de tal 
jnanora c sanctidad bonestisima.”— Oviedo, Qninciiagcnas, MS. 

Beriialde?, Ecyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 201. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon 
tom. ii, p. 8G3, — Garibaj, Compendio, Hb. 18, cap. L 
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came. Tlic preliminaries of ilio marriage, lioweyeiv were 
first adjusted ; but so great was the jmyerty of tlie parties^ 
t]|at it was fqiiiid necessary to borrow money to defray tlie 
expenses of the ceremony.*' Such were the hinniliaiing 
circumstances attending the coimuencenient of a imioii dcs- 
tinecl to open the 'S’-ay to the liighcst prosperity and graiKleiir 
of Spanish monarchy ! 

The inarriago between Perdinand and Jhabella was 
publicly celebrated, on the morning of the 1 Dili of October, 
14G9, in the palace of John tie Tkcro, the temporary 
residence of the princess, and subsequently approjiriated to 
the chancery of Valladolid, The nuptials wcut* soleimiised 
in the presence of Ferdinand’s grandfather, the admiral of 
Castile, of the archbishop of Toledo, and a nudtitinlc of 
persons of ranh as well as of inferior condition, ainoinUing 
in all to no less than two thousand.t A papal bull of 
dispensation was produced by the archhisbop, relieving the 
parties from the impediment inciirrocl by their falling witbin 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. This spurious 
document was afterwards discovered to have boon clevisctf 
by ilie old king of Aragon, Ferdinand, and the archlushop, 
who were deterred from applying to the court of Home by 
the zeal with which it openly espoused the interest of Henry, 
and who knew that Isabella would never consent to a union 
repugnant to the canons of the established church, anti one 
which involved such heavy ccclcsiastieal censure^ A 
genuine bull of dispensation was obtained, some years later, 
from Hixtus the Fourth ; but Labeila, whose lionest mind 
abhorred every thing like artifice, was filled with no little 

* Mariana, Hist. <lc Espana, tom. ii. p. 465. 

+ Ciubajul, Auales, MS. auo 14G0.-— Alonso dc Bilcncffl, Clordium, 
MS. part. 2, tap. 16.— Zniita, Analcs, lib. 16, tap. 26,— Ste a copy of the 
official record of the mamage, Mem. de la Acad., tom. vi# Apead. 4. See 
also the Ihist. % 
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uneasiness and mortification at the discovery of the imposi- 
tion.’^' The ensuing wok consumed in the usual 
festivities of .this Joyous season ; at the expiration of wM^h 
tho iiew-maiTied pair attended publicly the celebration of 
mass, agreeably to the usage of the time, in the collegiate 
church of Santa Maria. t « 

An embassy was despatched by Ferdinand and Is^jclla 
to Henry, to acquaint him with their proceedings, and again 
ro(|uest his approbation of ilicm. They repeated t^eir 
assurances of loyal •submission, and accompanied the mes- 
sage with a copious extract from such of the articles of 
fharriage as, by their import, would he most likely to con- 
ciliate liis favourable disposition. Henry coldly replied, 
^®that ho must advise with his ministers/ 


Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdcb, tmtlior of tlie Qaincimgenas^’ 
freqticiUl) dUd in tliib Ilistoiy, was boin at Madiid, in 147fi. He nas of 
noble A«iturian descent. Indeed, evciy peasant iu the Asturias claims 
nobilU)^ as Ixis birtkiiglit. At the age of twelve be was introduced into 
• the royal palace, as one of the pages of prince John. Ho continued with 
the court several }ear?, and was pie-jent, though a boy, in the closing cam- 
paigns of the Moorish war. In id 14, according to his own statement, he 
embailicA for the Indies, wlicie, although he revisited his native country 
several limes, Im continued dining the icmainder of his long life. The 
time of his death is uncertain. 

Oviedo occupied several important posts under the govemment, and he 
« w’us appointed to one of a literary nature, for which he was well qualified 

t 


Tho iutiicacies of this affair, at once the scandal and the stumbling- 
block of tho Spanish histoiians, have been uniavelicd by Seilor Cicmcncin 
With his usual perspicuity. Sec Mem. do la Acad., tom. vi, pp, 105-116* 
linst. 2. 

f Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part. 2. cap. 16. — A lively mm- 
t£ve of the adventures of prince Ferdinand, detailed in this chapter, may 
be found in Cushing’s Eeminiscences of Spain, (Boston, 183S,) vol. i. 
pp. 225-255, 

J Castillo, Crdriica, cap. 137* — Alonso de Valencia, Cordnlca, MSS. 
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1>Y liis long rofeitlcnce abroad; that of historiogiaplicr of tbe Indies. It 
was in this capacity tlut he produced liispiincipal workj Hi^tona General 
(Ic Us Indias/’ iu fifty books. Las Casas denounces the book as a uliole- 
s.?Ie fabrication/^'^ as full of lies, alinost, as pages.’' (CEinTcs, trad, do 
Lk-rcnte, tom. i. p. 30*3.) But Las Casas entertained too hearty an avei- 
sion for the man, whom he publicly accused o! rapacity and cruelty, and 
was t^io dendedly opposed to Ins ideas on the government of the Indie's, to 
be a fair ciitic. Oviedo, though somewhat loose and rambling, pobsessed 
cvteiisivc stores of infoimation, by whitdi those who have had occasion to 
follow m his track have liberally profited. 

'I’hc work with which we aio conceined, is Ins Quiiicnagcruis. It is 
entitled Las Quiacuagenas de los gcneiosos eiifisties e no incnos famosos 
Beyes, Priiicipcs, Duques, Marqueses y Condcs ct Caballeros, et 
Personas notables de Espaua, qiie esci ibid cl Capitan Gonzalo Fcinandm 
dc Oviedo y Valdez, Alcaide do sus hlagestaclcs dc la Fortaleza de la 
Cihdad 6 Puerto de Sancto Domingo dc la Isla Fspaiiohi, Curoinsta dc las 
Indias/ &e* At the close of the third volume is this record of tlic octo- 
genamn author ; Acabe dc escribir do mi mano estc famoso iracUdo dcla 
nohleza de Espirfia, domingo F dia de Pascua cle Pentecostes XXIIL dc 
mayo de 1556 aHos. Laiis Deo. Y dc mi edad 79 anos.” This very 
curious work is in the form of dialogues, in which the author m the chief 
mteilocutor. It contains a very full, and, indeed, prolix iiutic|| of the 
piincipal persons iu %ain, their lineage, revenues, and arms, with an incx*» 
haustible fund of private anecdote. The author, who tvas wxll ucquainled 
with most of the individuals of note in Ids time, amused himself, during 
ids absence in the New World, with keeping alive the images of home !>y this 
minute record of early rcndniscences. In this mass of gosdp, there is a 
good deal, indeed, of very little value. It contains, however, much for 
the illustration of domestic manners, and copious particulars, us I have inti* 
mated, respecting the characters and habits of eminent personages, which ♦ 
could have been known only to one familiar witli them. On all tdfdes of 
descent and heraldry, he is nneommonly full ; and one would think Ids 
services in this department alone might have secured him, in a land where 
these arc so much respected, the honours of the press. His hook, however, 
still remams in manuscript, apparently little known, and less used, by 
Castilian scholars. Besides the three folio volumes in the Royal library 
at Madrid, from which the transcript in my possession was obtained, 
Cicmcncin, whose commendations of this work, as illustrative of Isabella’s 
reign, are unqualified, (Mem. de la Acad- de Hist, torn. vi. llust 19,) emi« 
morates three otliers, two in the king’s private library, and one in that of 
the Academy, 
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pignan against tlic Fiencli. — Ferdinand i.iises the suge.— Isahelbds 
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Isabella. — The Freiuli invade Roussillon, — Ferdinand's siuiimaiy 
justice. — Death of Ilertiy IV. of Castile. — Mucncc of bis Reign. 

Thr marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella disconcerted tbo 
operations of the marquis of Villona, or, as be sliould bo 
siyied, the grand master of St« James, since be bad re- 
signed bis marqnisato to liis elder son, on bis appointment 
•to the command of tbc military order abOTo mentioned, ti 
dignity inferior only to tbe primacy in importance. It was 
clelennined, bowever, in tlio councils of Henry to oppose at 
once tbe pretensions of tbo princess Joanna to those of 
Isabella ; and an embassy was gladly receirod from tbc 
Idng of Franco, offering to the former lady tlie band of bis 
® broiler the duke of Guienne, the rejected suitor of Isabella. 
Louis tbo Eleventh was willing to engage bis relative in the 
unsettled politics of a distant state, in order to relieve him- 
self from his pretensions at hoine,^' 

An interview took place between Henry the Fourth and 
the French ambassadors in a little tillage in the vale of 

* Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 21. — Gailhird, Riva- 
litC', tom. hi. p. 284. — Rades y- Ahdrada, Las Ties Ordcncs, fol 05. — Cai'O 
dc Torres, Ordenes Militaies, fol, 43* 
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Lozoya, in October 1470. A proclamation iras read, in 
whicli Ilonry declared his sister to have forfeited whateier 
claims she had derived from tie treaty of Toros cle 0 uisamlo, 
by marrying contrary to his approbation. lie then ivith his 
(jucen swore to the legitimacy of the princess Joanna, ami 
announced her aTs his trae and lawful successor. The 
attegJanfc nobles took tbo usual oaths of allegiance ; and 
the ceremony was concluded hy affiancing the 
then in the ninth year of her age, with the formalities ordi- 
narily practised on such occasions, to the count of Eoulogiie, 
the representative of the duke of Guienne/ 

The farce, in which many of the actors were tlie sanlSs 
persons who performed the principal parts at the convention 
of Toros cle Guisando, had on the whole an unfavoiirahle 
influence on Isabella’s cause. It exliibited her rival to the 
world as one whose claims were to bo supported hy tlio 
whole authority of the court of Castile, with the probable 
co-operation of France. Many of the most considerable 
families in the kingdom, as the Pachecos,! the Metidozas 
in all their extensive ramifications, | the Zunigas, the VcIh- 

Ovkdo, Quinctiagcnas, MS. liofc. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 2.1 — Castillo, VnU 
nica,p. 21)1*— Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. jiart. 2, cap. 
well knowing liow little all tliis would avail without the constitulioiuil sanc^ 
tion of the coitcs, twice issued his summons in 1470, for the nmvotatioii 
of the deputies, to obtain a recognition of the title of Joanna, But vitliout 
effect. In the letters of convocation issued for a tluid assembly the 
slates, in 1471, this purpose was prudently omitted, and thus the claims of 
Joamm failed to receive the countenance of the only body which could give 
them validity. Sec the copies of the original writs addressed to the cities 
of Toledo and Segovia, cited hy Marina, Tcoiia, tom. 11, pp. 

+ The grand master of Bt. James, and his son, the marquis of Tillcna, 
afterwards duke of Escalona. The rents of the former nobleman, whose 
avarice was aa insatiable as Ms influence over the feeble mind of Henry I V, 
was tmlimitod, exceeded those of any other grandee in the kingdom* See 
Pulgar^ Olaros Tarones, tit 6. 

J The marquis of Santilkna, first duke of Infantado, mi his Irotlmn^ 
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cos,’^‘ i!ie PimeBtelSjf -anminclful of tlie Iiomnge so reeeiitlj 
rendered to Isabella, now openly testified their adhesion to 
her niece. , 

s 

Ferdinand and his consort, who held their little court at 
tDnehast, were so poor as to be scarcely capable of defray- 
ing the ordinary charges of their tablfi* The northern 
provinces of Biscay and Guipiiseoa had, however, l(j.idly 
declared against the French match ; and the populous pro- 
vince of Andalusia, with the house of Medina Sidonia at Its 
head, still maintained its loyalty to Isabella unshaken. But 
her principal reliance was on tlie archbishop of Toledo, 
f hose elevated station in the church and ample revenues 
gave him perhaps less real influence than his commanding 
and resolute character, which had enabled him to triumph 
over every obstacle devised by his more crafty adversary, 
the grand master of St. James. The prelate, however, 
with all Ills generous self-devotion, was far from being a 
comfortable ally. He would wdllingly have raised Isabella 
^ to the® throne, but he would have her indebted for her eleva- 
tion exclusively to himself. lie looked with a jealous eye 
on her most intimate friends, and complained that neither 

tlic counts of Comm and of Towdilla, and above all Pedro Gonzalez do 
Mendoza, afterwards cardinal of Spain and archbisliop of Toledo, wlio was 
indebted for the liigbest dignities in tbe cliurclr less to Ms birtli than his 
r abilities. — See Clares Varones, tit. 4, 9 , — Salazar do Mendoza, Bignidades, 
lib. Sfcap 17. 

^ Alv iro do Zuniga, count of Palencia, and created by Henry IV. duhe 
of Arevalo. — Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, count of Haro, was raised to the 
post of constable of Castile in UTS, and the office contiimed to be heredi- 
tary in the family from that period. Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit. S. — 
Salazar de 3Iendoza, Dignidades, lib. 3, cap. 21. 

+ The Pimentels, counts of Benavente,had estates which gave them G0,000 
dneats a year ; a very large income for that period, and far exceeding that 
of any other grandee of similar rank in the kingdom. — Ii. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 25, t Gaibajal, Anales, MS. aiio 70. 
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sho nor her liiisbancl deferred sufficiently to his counsel 
The princess could not abvcp^s conceal her disgust at these 
liumoiirs ; ai\d Ferdinand, on one occasion, pla^ioly told Iiini 
that he ivas not to be put in leading-strings, like ho luraiy 
of the soYcrcigiis of Castile/* The old king of Araa'on,# 
akrgied at the dbnseqiiences of a rupture wltli so bidis- 
penjjible an ally, wrote in the most earnest manner to his 
son, representing the necessity of propitiating the oiFtanled 
prelate. Cut Ferdinand, although educated in tlie school 
of dissimulation, had not yet accpiired that .self-eoinmainl 
which enabled him in after-life to sacrific') his pasMoiis, and 
sometimes, indeed, his principles, to his interests. 

The most frightful anarchy at this period prevailed 
throughout Castile* While the court was abamloned to 
corrupt or frivolous pleasure, tlie administration of ju'diem 
was neglected, until crimes were committed witli a fre- 
quency and on a scale which menaced the very fomidatimi of 
society. The nobles conducted their personal feuds with an 
array of numhers which might compote with those of 
ful princes. The duke of Infantado, the head of the Imuso 
of Mendoza, t could bring into the field, at four and tuenty 
hours* notice, one thousand knees and ten thousand foot. 
The battles, far from assuming the character (ff those 'waged 
by tlie Italian midottieri at tliis period, worb of the most 
sanguinary and destructive kind. Andalusia "was in 
ticular the theatre of this savage warfare. The wh«^le of 

^ ;?Iurita, Angles, tom. mfol. 170*-— Alonso do Paloncia, Coioiui a, ALS. 
■cap. 45. 

+ This nobleman, Diego Hurtado, " muy gentil caballcro y gnm sormr/ 
as Onedo calls him, was at this time only marquis of Saiitillana, and was 
not raised to the title of duke of Infantado till the reign of laabelU 
(QnincUagonas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial 0). To avoid confiision, how- 
ever, I lave given him the title hy ■which he is usually recognised by 
Castilian 
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that extensive district was divided by the factions of the 
Guzmans and Ponces de Leon.^ The chiefs of these ancient 
houses having recently died, the inheritance descended 
yonng men, whose hot blood soon i-evived the fends which 
Jiad been permitted to cool under the temperate sway of their 
fathers. One of those fiery cavaliers was iRodrigo Poiie^ de 
Leon, so deservedly celebrated afterwards in the war| of 
Granada as the marquis of Cadiz. He was an illegitimate 
and younger son of the count of Arcos, but was preferred by 
his father to his other children in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary qualities which he evinced at a very early period. 
He served his ^ apprenticeship to the art of war In the cam- 
paigns against the Moors, displaying on several occasions an 
uncommon degree of enterprise and personal heroism. On 
succeeding to his paternal honours, his haughty spirit, im- 
patient of a rival, led him to revive the old feud with the 
duhe of Medina Sidonia, the head of the Guzmans, who, 
though the most powerful nobleman in Andalusia, was far 
his inftrior in capacity and military science.'^ 

On one occasion the duke of Medina Sidonia mustered an 
army of twenty thousand men against his antagonist ; on 
another, no less than fifteen hundred houses of the Ponca 
faction were burnt to the ground in Seville. Such were the 
potent engines employed by these petty sovereigns in their 
conflicts with one another, and such the havoc which they 
^brougiit on the fairest portion of the Peninsula. The hus- 
bandman, stripped of his harvest and driven from his fields, 
abandoned himself to idleness, or sought subsistence by 
plunder. A scarcity ensued in the years 1472 and 1473, 
in which the prices of the most necessary commoditieB rose 
to such an exorbitant height as put them beyond the reach 

* BornaHez, Reyes Oat<51icoSj 1\IS. cap. 3. — Salazar de Mendoza, Crd- 
2uca del Gran Cardcnal de RsjpaTia, Bon Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza 
(Toledo, 1625,) pp. 138, ISO, — ^Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, p. 362. 
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of any but the afSucnt. iJot ii muU he wmimim to go 
into ail the loathsome detaijs of wretchciliiess and erlmo 
hjoiight on tjiis tuihappy emuivj by an imbcrile govani- 
meat and a disputed sinn'e*^ don, aiul whii*h are portrajed 
with lively fidelity in the ehronicles, ihe lettea'n, and the 
satires of the tinie?'*' 

'I’Pulc Ferdinand presence was more than ever neco'^ftary 
to support the drooping spirits of his party in Castile, ho 
was iiiiexpeetcdly summoned into Aragon to the assihtaiice 
of Ills father. Ho sooner had Bareebna submitted to king 
John, as mentioned in a preceding chapter, f than the 
inlmbitants of Eonssillon and Cerdagne, which province^ 
it will he romemhered were placed in the custody of Franco 
as a guarantee for the king of Aragon’s engagements, 
oppressed by the grievous exactions of their new nilerst, 
determined to break the yoke, and to put themselves again 
under the protection of their ancient mabter, provided they 
could obtain his support. The opportunity wms favoumhlc. 

* Bcmaldez, Beyes Cat(51ko% MB. cap. 4, 5, T.—ZuOigu, Aiules 
BevilU, pp, 363, 364.— Aloii«'0 J« Paleiuw, Coruika, MB. put. C, tap. 
35, 38, 38,42. — Saez, Monedas 4c Enrique IW. pp. 1-5.— ikilifir, in tin 
ephtle addressed, m tke aututtm of 1473, to tlic bishop of Coiia, faUtits to 
several circumstances ^'hbh set in a strou^j light the aiiarrhu d oftk* 
kingdom and the toUl deiiLitncy of polh’c* The ndcbiaKd Mtiiiral 
eclogue, also, entitled “ Mingo Rcvtdgi^J’ evpases, mlth coar'C hut euttiiH; 
sarcasm, the licence of the (oui1, tlie conuptiou of the rletiy, and the pic- 
valtnt depravity of the people, lu one of its stanzas It boldly veuftires to 
promise aimthcr and a better soverelLUi to tbc coimtrj^ Tliiij performm«i% 
even more interesting to the antiquafy dwii te the liisiorlattdiaTi hwu iiltri- 
hated by somoto Fulgar, (see Muiiana, Hist, de Jilfipatitt, Uim. ii. p. 473,) 
ttd hy olhem to lodrlgo Cota, (see Kic. Antonio, Blbliotlu-ca TeU«i tom. 
il p. 264,) but without sathfactory evidence in favour of (•itlier. Bcj liter- 
wek is much mistalcen in asscitingitlohave been idmed at the governraeni 
a! Johp It The gloss of Pulgar, whose authority as a ronteropotaiy must 
ho considered decisive, plainly proves it to have been Ihtcted against 

IT#t«w Ttr 4* j'lwn IT- 
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A large part of tlio garrisons in tbe principal cities liad been 
withdrawn by Louis the Eleventh to cover the frontier on 
the side of Burgundy and ^Brittany. John, therefore^ 
gladly embraced the proposal ; and on a concerted day a 
simultaneous insurrection took place throughout the pro- 
vinces, when such of the French in the principal towjjs as 
had not the good fortune to escape into the citadels, ^p-ere 
indiscriminately massacred. Of all the country Salces, 
CoUioiire, and the castle of Perpignan alone remained in 
the hands of the French. John then threw himself into 
the last-named city with a small body of forces, and instantly 
#et about the construction of works to protect tlio inha- 
bitants against the fire of the French garrison in the castle, 
as well as from the army which might soon be expected to 
besiege them from without.^ 

Louis the Eleventh, deeply incensed at the defection of 
his new subjects, ordered the most formidable preparations 
for the siege of their capital. John’s officers, alarmed at 
these preparations, besought him not to expose liis person 
at his advanced age to the perils of a siege and of captivity. 
But the lion-hearted monarch saw the necessity of animat- 
ing the spirits of the besieged by Ms own presence ; and, 
assembling the inhabitants in one of the churches of the 
city, he exhorted them resolutely to stand to their defence, 
and made a solemn oath to abide the issue with them to 
"thel»st. 

Louis, in the meanwhile, had convoked the Icm and 
mriere-iem of the contiguous French provinces, and mus- 
tered an array of chivalry and feudal militia, amounting, 
according to the Spanish historians, to thirty thousand men. 


** Alonso de Falenda, Cordnica, MS. cap. 5G. — Mariana, Hist, de 
Espaua, tom. iu p. 48 L — gurita, Anales, tom. iv, fol. 19L — Barante, 
llbtoii'c des Bugs de Bourgogne, (Paris, 1825,) tom. ix. pp. 101-100. 
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With these ample forces, his liciitenaiit-geuew!, the duke 
of SaToy, closely invested ; and, lie was pro- 

vided with a mnnerous train <>f batteiing* artillery, instantly 
opened a heavy fire on the inluihitants. John, t!inse'\{Khed 
to the douhle fire of the furtre-b and imbiegers, was in a 
very /jritieal sitnafion. Tar from Ifcing dislieartened, liow- 
'»■ eveivlio was seen armed cap-n-pic, on horsehaek from dawn 
till evening, rJhing the i^piiifs of fiK tioops, and always 
preyent at the point of danger, lie bucceeded perfectly in 
eonimuiiicating his (mn enthu&iasm to, the soldiers. The 
Proneli garrison were defeated In Bov(‘ral sorties, and their 
governor tateii prisoner; whilt* supplies were introduce# 
into the city in the very face of the blockading army,^ 

Ferdinand, on receiving intelligcnee of his father perilous 
situation, instantly roNolved, by KahelLds advice, to march to 
liiT^ relief. Putting himwdf at the head of a hotly of Cas- 
illiaii hone, generously furnished him by t!ic archbishop of 
Toledo and his friends, he passed into Aragon, where lie 
was speedily joined by the primdpal nobility of the kiii|'doiTi, 
and an army amounting in all to thirteen limidml Linees, 
and seven thousand iidiiutry* With this corps he lapidly 
cieseciided the Pyrenees, by the way of Manc;anara, in the 
face of 0 driving tempest, %\hifdi concealed him for some 
time from the view of the enemy* The latter, during their 
protracted operations, for nearly ihice mouths, had siihiaincd 
a serimis diminution of numbers in their repeated slir»ish<‘s 
with tbo besieged, and still more from an epidemic vliich 
broke out in their camp. They also began to safer not a 
liltlo from want of provisions. At this crisis, the apparition 
of this new army, thus nnexpoctediy descending on their 

* Homo do Menoia, Cordnica, MS. eap* TCl.^Matkna, IBfit <lc 
Eipalla, tom* ii. p. 402*— *1/. Manneo, Cosas Mvmoralks, fol 1411*— 
Amhif toau !v* fol lligloiw do Franec, (Paris, 

180^,) tom* m pp. 60, 61. 
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rear, filled them with such consternation, that thej raised 
the siege at once, setting* fire %o their tents, and retreating 
with such precipitation as to leave most of *the sick aifd 
wounded a prey to the dev'ouring clement. John marched 
out, with colours flying and music playing, at the head of 
his little hand, to greet his deliverers ; and after an affetiing 
interview in the presence of the two armies, the fatherland 
son returned in triumph into Perpignan.^‘ 

The French army, reinforced by command of Lows, 
made a second ineffectual attempt (their own writers call it 
only a feint) upon the city ; and the campaign was finally 
concluded hy a treaty between the two monarcha, in which 
it was arranged that the king of Aragon should disburse 
within the year the sum originally stipulated for the services 
rendered him by Louis in his late war with his Catalan 
subjects ; and that, in case of failure, the provinces of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne should be permanently ceded to 
tlie French crown. The commanders of the fortified places 
in the contested territory, selected by one monarch from 
the nominations of the other, wore excused during the 
interim from obedience to the mandates of either, at least, so 
far as they might contravene their reciprocal engagements. f 
(Sept. 1473.) 

There is little reason to believe that this singular com- 
#pact was subscribed in good faith by either paity. John, 
notwSlistanding the temporary succom* which he had 
received from Louis at the commencement of his difficulties 
with the Catalans, might justly complain of the infraction of 

* Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. foL 19G. — Bamnte, Hist, dcs Dues dc 
Bourgogne, tom. pp. 105, lOG — L. Marineo, Cosas MemoraHcs, 
fol 149,— Aionso de Palcncia, Cor<^mca, MS. cap. 70, 71, 72. 

f Ziuita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 200. — Gmllard, Eivalite', tom. iii. p. 2GG. 
.-.-See the ai tides of tlio treaty cited by Duclos, Hist, de Loms XL tom. li. 
pp. 99, 101. — Alonso do Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 73. 
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Ms cilgagcmcixts, at a »suL^eqiient jicriofl of t!ie war ; ilieii 
he not only witlilioM the sti|*^ilated aid, hut iiulireetlj gave 
eray facility in Ms power to the inva^’ioii of the diile of 
liorraiue. Ifeither was the king uf xlragou in a sitnatioiiy 
kill lie heeii clispqseJ, to make the rcnpii^ite iliiahiir^eihfuitfe. 
Louh, on the other haml n*' tlic eveiii f uon prtiVi-i!, had no 
otlie:’ in view hut to gain iinu^ to reorsomi-e Ms 

army, ami to lull hh adversary iim rwunity, while M took 
efh*ctiial iiieasurcs for recovering tlie prize which had m 
imcvpeciedly cduded hinu 

During these ocenrreneos, kahdLris prospeefs were daily 
hrightening in Castile. The duke of Guleiinc, the dihtineS 
KpDuse of her rival Joanna, hud died in Fraiiee; hui not 
until he had iestified liM contempt of his cmgagemmits with 
the Castilian priiieess hv openly solicdiing the hand of 
the heiress of Burgundy. j^u]»‘-o<|uent negc^tktioms for her 
marriage with two otlicr princes had entirely failed, llio 
doubts wdiieh hung over her birth, am! which the piiWio 
protestatirms of Henry and his qiietm, far from dhplling, 
served only to augment, hy the necessity which tliey 
implied for such an eNfcraordinurj proemiiiigf, wen* Mii'lkieni 
to deter any one from a eonneetion wlikdi must ifivolve the 
party in all the disasters of a civil war.t 

IsahdlaV own character, moreover, coutrilmted essoiv 

^ Loim XL Is siipposjcd with nuuli prokiLility to awrtHingytl fils* 
tolker. I\!* do BaiaiUo 8tuni up las t^xamlaatiou of l!io ovideiwo wills 
tliifl rem«k. Lt* roi I^ouis XL ne fit priitoirc pat moiirir mn mm$ 
peraoimc m petm qifil m fut impabloJ^ illit dcs Dues do Bottrgftgws 
tom. jx. p. 433* 

t Tk two princes alkW to wore tk dake of Segork, a cousm of 
Ferdinand, And Ihc Icing of Portugal The fonner, on Mt cnlmiite into 
Castile, assumed sucli sovereign state, (^vbg his htnd^ fcff mitaiice, to tho 
^sdees tekife%) w disrated these laugh ty iiohiM,anidmi cvfwtiiaily the 
pccatton of kealilng of his match* Alonso de Palecci% Cf»6nif% MS. 
part. % cap. y Smi% Baropa Fortupeia, tom, il p. 112* 
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tially to streDgtlien ter cause. Her sedate conduct, and 
the decorum maintained in her court, formed a strong con- 
trast with the frivolity and license which disgraced that^of 
Henry and his consort. Thinking men were led to conclude 
that the sagacious administration of Isabella must eventually 
secure to her the ascendancy over her rlVal ; while aj] who 
sincerely loved their country could not but prognosticate ® 
for it, under her beneficent sway, a degree of prosperity 
which it could never reach under the rapacious and pro- 
fligate ministers who directed the councils of Henry, 
and most probably would continue to direct those of Ms 
^daughter. 

Among the persons whose opinions experienced a decided 
revolution from these considerations, was Pedro Gonzales 
de Mendoza, archbishop of Seville and cardinal of Spain ; a 
prelate, whose lofty station in the church was supported by 
talents of the highest order ; and whose restless ambition 
led him, like many of the churchmen of the time, to take 
an active interest in politics, for which he was admirably 
adapted by his knowledge of affairs and discernment of 
character. Without deserting his former master, he pri* 
vately entered into a correspondence with Isabella ; and a 
service, which Ferdinand, on his return from Aragon, had 
an opportunity of rendering the duko of Infantado, the head 
of the Mendozas,^ secured the attachment of the other 
menfbers of this powerful family.f 


* Oviedo assigns another reason for this change ; the disgust occasioned 
hy Henry I V.’s tiansferring the custody of his daughter from the family 
of Mendoza to the Pachecos. — Quincuagenas, MS. bat. I, qiiinc. 1, 
dial. S. 

t Sala/ar de Mendoza, Cron, del Gian Cardenal, p. 1S3. — Alonso de 
Palencia, Cordnica, MS. pait. 2, cap, 46, 92, — Castillo Cioaica, cap, 163. 
-—The influence of these new allies, especially of the cardinal, over Isabella's 
councils, was an additional ground of umbrage to the aichbishop of Toledo, 
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A circanistaace oucurrcil at tin's time, .seeincil to 
promise an aceoinmodatii^n between tlie adver'C faetioii.^ or 
least between Henry and bis sifeter. The ^overiimciit of 
Segovia, whose impregnablo eitailel had b.eii made the 
clopesitory of the royal tica-sure, intrraic il to Audrey do 
(Jahrora, an olKce/ of the lung'n iKatitidiolth This tviVurier, 
influenced in pan hy pei^omil |m|ue to the grand nasster of 
St< James, and -‘till more ]n‘rhaps by thi^ importiuiitiefi of 
]iis,v>ife, Beatiiee de Bobadiila, the eaily fiieiid and com- 
paiiiou (if isalfclla, oiitcicd into a cotTCHpomboum with the 
princess, and sought to open the way fur her p{o*iiimicnt 
reconciliation with her brother. ]fc accordingly iaMtod lief 
to Segovia, where IlcLry occasionally ^e^ide^h and, to dispel 
any suspicions wdiich she might entertain his siiiecrity, 
despatched liis wife secretly hy night, di-^guisod iii tlio garb 
of a peasant, to Aranda, wdicre Labella then hold lior court* 
The latter, confirmed by the assuraneos of hor fim'iid, did 
not hesitate to comply with the invitation, and, uccompanied 
by tlio arcdibishop of Toledo, jiroceeded to Segovia, w!ierc% 
an interview took place between her am! J1 wiry the Fourth, 
in which she Timlicatcd her past conduct, and endeavoured io 
obtain her brother’s sanction to her union witli Fcrdinaml 
(Dee* 1473.) Henry, who was nattirollj of a pkcabie 
temper, received her eomnmnicatioii with coinplaceiieyt 
and, in ortler to give public dcmoiistmtion of the goial 
mderstantliiig now subsisting between him ainl bis sfoier, 
condescended to walk by hor side, Imldinp; the bridle of 
her palfrey, as she rode along the streets of the city, 
lerdinand, on hfs return into Castile, hastened to Segoriui, 
where he was woleomed by the monarch with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction. A succession of fetes and splendid 

who, k a c<mimu»ictttlon with the kragef Aragon, cleclawd liimielb tlioiigli 
Mcndly to tlicir ©ww, to be released a 11 forllier oMIgutiois to sene 
lt.-«-Soe AmlM. f«m fv l?k d8 lO 
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cntertainiDOBts^ at wliicli botli parties assisted, seemed to 
anDODDce m entire oWiFion of^all past animosities, and the 
nation welcomed with satisfaction these symptoms of repoge 
after the vexations struggle by wMch it had been so long 
agitated/"* 

The repose, liowevor, was of no grelt duration. »The 
slaFish mind of Henry gradually relapsed under its anient 
bondage ; and the grand master of St. James suceecdedy 
in consequence of an illness with which the monarch >yas 
suddenly seized aftot an entertainment given by Cabrera, in 
infusing into his mind suspicions of an attempt at assassi- 
nation. Henry was so far incensed or alarmed by the 
suggestion, that he concerted a scheme for privately seizing 
the person of his sister, which was defeated by her own 
prudence and the vigilance of her friends.f — But, if the 
visit to Segovia failed in its destined purpose of a recon- 
ciliation with Henry, it was attended with the important 
consequence of securing to Isabella a faithful partisan in 
Oabrem, who, froin the control which his situation gave Mm 
over the royal coffers, proved a most seasonable ally in her 
subsequent struggle with Joanna. 

Not long after this event, Ferdinand received another 
summons from his father to attend him in Aragon, where 
the storm of w^ar, which had been for some time gathering 
ill the distance, now burst with pitiless fury. In the begin- 
^ iiiiig if February, an embassy, consisting of two of his 

* CaiKijal, Anales, MS. a£os 73, 74, — Bejes Catdlicos, p. 27. 
— Castillo, Cr<5nica, cap. 104.'— Alonso do Palencia, Coronica, MS. pait % 
cap. 75,— Oviedo, Qumciiagenas, MS. l>at. 1, qiimc. 1, dial. 23. 

f Mendoza, Ci6n, del Gran Ciiidenal,pp, 141, 142. — Ca&Ullo, CrOnica, 
tap. 164.— Oviedo has given a Mi account of this cavalici, %'\ho was allied 
to an ancient Catalan family, hut who laised himself to such pre-eminence 
hy his own deserts, sajs that writer, that he may well be considered the 
founder of his house, hoc. cit. 
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principal nobles,, accompanied by a brilliant train of eayaliers 
and attendaots, bad been deputed by Juiin to tbe court of 
ijouis tlic Eleventh, for the 0'4ensible purpose of settling the 
preliminaries of the niarriaii'o, ]<re^iourij atwetl on between 
the tkiiphiii anil the infanta Labi^lia, daughter of IVrilhkmd 
antlj^abeihi, then little inoie thait tluee }ms of age.'^ 
Tln>real object of the loi's^lon wri'i lo ('ileer nmw defiiiifito 
adjustment or cmnprmnise of the iHlIcromM^s rtdaling the 
coiite^ted territories of Ronsailloii and Cordagne. The king 
of Fraijce, ‘who, notwithbtaudimg his late eonvenlkai with 
John, was making tactive preparutiims fur the fuicihle oc- 
eapation of provinces, dctmininal to gain time 
aiiiiisiog the ambassadoiii with a show^ rrf iiegeiiatioin and 
interposing every obstaek wdiieh iiigonnify emild devise 
to their progress through ids dominion^* He siieccmded so 
well in this latter part of his scheme, that the e mlhissy did 
not reach Paris until the close of Lent. Louis, who srdtloBi 
resided in liis capital, took good care to be absent at this 
season. The ambashadors in the interim were enteitaiaed 
with balls, fikSf military reviews, and wliatcwu* else might 
divert them from the real objrets of tliidr iiiissioii. All 
cmnmanieation was cut off with their own governimml, m 
their couriers were stopped and their despatches inter- 
eepted, so that John know as little of his envoys or their 
proceedings as if they had been in Hiberia or Japan, In 
the meantime, formidable preparations were iiiaking hi the 
south of Franco for a descent on UoussilloB ; and when 
the ambassadors, after a fruitless attempt at iiegotiatioii, 
which evaporated in mutual eriminatioia and reeriniinaiion, 
set out OB their return to Aragon, they were twice ihdaiiied, 
at Lyons and Montpelier, from an eiireine Bolicitude, as the 

Carl»jal| MS, ano TO*'— This was the ritkst chlhl «f Fcrdi- 

mnd and I»WIa# bom 6ct 1st, 1470} afterwards iiueen ttf Fwlufftb 
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French government expressed it, to ascertain tlie safest 
i^oute tliroiigli a conntrj intersected hj hostile armies ; and 
all this, notwithstanding their repeated protestations against 
this obliging disposition, which held them prisoners, in op- 
position to their own will and the law of nations. The 
prince who descended to such petty triclfcry passed for the 
wisest of Ms time.*^ 0 

In the meanwhile, the Seigneur dii Liide had invaded 
Roussillon at the head of nine hundred French lances, §nd 
ten tliousand infantry, supported by a powerful train of 
artillery, while a fleet of Genoese transports, laden with 
tuppHes, accompanied the army along the coast. Elna sur- 
rendered after a sturdy resistance ; the goTernor and some of 
the principal prisoners were shamefully belieaded as traitors; 
and the French then proceeded to invest Perpignan. The 
king of Aragon was so much impoyerished by the incessant 
wars in which he had been engaged, that ho was not only 
unable to recruit his army, hut was even obliged to pawn 
the rSbe of costly far which ho wore to defend his person 
against the inclemencies of the season, in order to defray 
the expense of transporting his baggage. In this extremity^ 
finding himself disappointed in the co-operation, on which 
he had reckoned, of his ancient allies the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, he again summoned Ferdinand to Ms 
assistance, who, after a brief inteniew with his father m 
Barcelona, proceeded to Saragossa to solicit aid from the 
estates of Aragon. 

An incident occurred on this visit of the prince worth 
noticing, as strongly characteristic of the lawless habits of 
the age, A citiaen of Saragossa, named Ximencs Gordo, 


* Gailkrd, Rivalit4 tom. lii. pp. 267-276. — ^Daelos, Hist, de horn XL 
tom. ii. pp. US, US.— Clironiq^ue Scandalease, ed. Fetitot, tom. xiiL pp. 
444 444. 
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of mhle family, l)ut wlio liad reiinquislieil tlic privile^’^js 
of Ms rank in order to qualify himself fur municipal office, 
hod acquired such ascendancy over hk tcuiiaiiien as to 
engross the most considerable posts lu tlic city for himself 
and his creatures. This authority he abused in a shamclcHS 
maiim', making use of it not only for tlie perversion of 
justne, but for tlie perpetration of the inobt flagrant crimes. 
Although these facts were Bolorious, yet bueh were his 
power and popukiity witli the lower classes, that Ferdinand, 
despairing of bringing him to justice in the ordinary way, 
determined on a more summary proccbS. As Gordo 
oceasioimily visited the palace to pay his respects to th<r 
prince, the latter affected to regard Idni with more than 
usual favour, showing him such courtesy as might dissipate 
any distrust ho had coiiceivod of him. Gordo, thus assured, 
was invited at one of those interviews to withdraw into a 
retired apartment, where the prince wished to confer with 
^ him ou business of moment. On entering tlie chamber ho 
was smprised by the sight of the public cxecutioiici\ the 
hangman of the city, whose presence, together with that 
of a priest, and tlie apparatus of death wiiii which the 
apartment was garnislied, revealed at once the dreadful 
nature of his destiny. 

He wms then charged with the manifold crimes with 
which he had been guilty, and sentence of death was pro- 
mmeed on hmi In vain did he appeal to Ferdiimiul, piead- 
ing the services which he had rendered on more than one 
occftsimi to his father* Ferdinand assured Iiini tliat these 
should be gratefully remembered in tlie protection of Ins 
children ; and then, bidding him unburden his coiisdence 
to his eomfeBSor, consigned him to the hand of the execu- 
tienor. Hk body was exposed that very day in the market- 
place of the city, to the dismay of his friends and ad- 
herents, most of whom paid the penally of their crime 
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in tlie ordinary course of justice. Tliis extraordinary pro- 
ceeding is highly characteristic of the unsettled times 1ft 
vhich it occurred ; when acts of Tiolenco often superseded 
the regular operation of the law, eren in those countries 
whose forms of goTeriiment approached the nearest to a 
determinate constitution. It will douBtless reminc\, the 
reader of the similar proceeding imputed to Louis^the 
ElcTeuth, ill the adniirahle sketch giren us of that monarch 
in Quentin Dimrnrd.” ^ 

The supplies furnished hy the Aragonese cortes were 
inado(|uate to King John's necessities, and he was compelled, 
tliile hovering with his little force on the confines of Eous- 
sillon, to witness the gradual reduction of its capital, without 
being able to strike a blow in its defence. The inhabitants, 
indeed, who fought with a resolution worthy of ancient 
Numantia or Saguntum, were reduced to the last extremity 
of famine, supporting life by feeding on the most loath- 
some offal, on cats, dogs, the corpses of their enemies, and * 
CTcn (fa such of their own dead as had fallen in battle ! 
And when at length an honourable capitulation was granted 
them on the 14tli of March, 1475, the garrison, who era- 
cuated the city, reduced to the number of four hundred, 
were obliged to march on foot to Barcelona, as they had 
consumed their horses during the sicge.f 
The terms of capitulation, which permitted every inhabit- 
^ant t# eYaciiato, or reside unmolested in the city, at his 
option, were too liberal to satisfy the vindictive temper of 
the king of France* He instantly wrote to Ms generals, 
instructing them to depart from their engagements, to keep 


Alonso do Palencia, CorOnica, MS. part, 2, cap. 83.— Ferreras, Hist. 
crFspagne, tom. vii. p. 400.— Zmita, AnaleSjtom. m lib. 19, cap, 12. 

f L, Manneo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 150,— Zurita, Analcs, tom. iv. 
lib. 10, cap. IB.—Chroniq^ue Scaudalcuse, ed. Petitot, tom. xifi. p. 456.— 
Alonso de Palencia, Coidnica, MS. part. 2, cap. 91. 
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tie eitj so short of supplies as to compel an eiiiigmtioii of 
its oiigiiial inhabitants, and to confiscate for tlieir own 
TOC the estates of the principal nobility ; and, after deiiiieat- 
ing in detail the perfidious policy wliidi they were to piirstie, 
lie concluded with the assurance, that, by the bles-ing of 
God and our Laffy, and Monsieur St* hlartin, he would bo 
wid" them before the winter, in order to aid tiioni hi its 
execution*”'" Such was the miserable medley of liyj^ocrisy 
and superstition ivhich eliaractcriscd the polities of the 
European courts in this corrupt age, * and uliich climmcil 
the lustre of names most conspicuous on the jaigc of 
history* 

The occupation of Eoitssillou was followed by a truce of 
sixniontlis between the belligerent parties* The regular 
course of the narrative has been somewhat anticipatod^n 
order to conclude that portion of it relating to the war with 
France, before again reverting to the affairs of Castile, 

* where Henry the Fourth, pining under an iiieurable malady, 
was gradually approaching the termination of his disilstrous 
reigm 

This event, wdiieh, from the momentous eonseqiicncos it 
involvx^d, was eonlenrplated with the deepest solicitiido, not 
only by those who had an immediate and personal interest 
at state, but by the whole nation, took place on the night of 
the 11th o£ December, 1474.1 It was precipitated by the 
death of the grand master of Bt. James, on whom the ^ 
feeble mind of Henry had been long accustomed to rest for 
its support, and who was cut off by aa aeuie disorder but 

* See copke d the original letters, as pwn hy M Barante, in his 
Hiilorf of the Biikes of Bnrgmniy, in which iho author has ao happily 
mnei the tone and picturesejne colouring of the ancient chronicle ; torn* i% 

p. 180 , ms. 

f Bemaldesi, Bejea Oatdiioos, MS. cap. lO-^Carhajal, AnRle% MS. aalo 
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a few moatlis preYioas, ia tbe full prime of his ambitious 
seliemes. The king, notwithstanding the lingering nature 
of his disease gave him ample time for preparation, eipir^ 
without a will, or oven, as generally asserted, the designa- 
tion of a successor. This was the more remarkable, not 
only as being contrary to established usa^o, but as ogeur- 
ing at a period when the succession had been so loiig#nd 
hotly debated.^ The testaments of the Castilian sovereigns, 
though never esteemed positively binding, and occasionally, 

ft 

* Tills topic is involved in no little oliscurity, and lias been, reported 
gitli muck discrepancy as well as inaccuracy by the modem Spanisli 
historians. Among the ancient, Castillo, the historiographer of Henry IT,, 
mentions certain testamentary executors,’^ without, however, noticing m 
any more direct way the existence of a will. (Crdn. c. 168.) The curate 
of Los Palacios refers to a clause, reported, he says, to have existed in the 
testament of Henry lY., in which ho declares Joanna his daughter and heir. 
{Beyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 10.) Alonso do Palencia states positively tlnat 
there was no such instrument ; and that Henry, on being asked who was 
to succeed him, referred to his secretary Juan Gonzalez for a knowledge of 
his intention, (Crdn. c. $2.) L. Marinco also states that the king, ** with 
his usual improvidence,’^ left no will. (Oosas Memorables, foL 1 j 5.) 
Pulgar, another contcmpwaiy, expressly declares that he executed no will, 
and quotes the words dictated by him to Iiis secretary, in which he simply 
designates two of the giandees as executors of his souV’ (alhacms de$% 
and four others in conjunction with them as the guardians of his 
daughter Joanna. (Reyes Cat. p. 31.) It seems not improbable that the 
existence of this document has been confounded with that of a testament, 
^and with reference to it, the phrase above quoted of Castillo, as well 
as the passage of Benialdez, is to he interpreted. Carbajal’s wild story of 
the existence of a wall, of its secretion for more than thirty years, and its 
final suppression by Peidinand, is too naked of testimony to deserve the 
least weight with the historian. (See his Anales, MS. ailo 74.) It bhould 
be remembered, however, that most of the above-mentioned writers com- 
piled their works after the accession of Isabella, and that none, save 
Castillo, were the partisans of her rival • It should also be added that in 
the letters addressed by the pfmeess Joanna to the different cities of the 
kingdom, on her assuming the title of queen of Castile, (bearing date May 
1475,) it is expressly staled that Heniy lY., on his death-bed, solemnly 
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liiiieecl^ set aside, ^ when doomed unconstitutional or eveii 
inexpedient Oj tlie legislature, were nlways allo^ved to hare 
great weight with the nation. 

With Henry the Fourth terminated the male hoe of the 
honso of Trastamara, who had kept poB-e^^ioii of t!ie throne 
for na ore than a century, and in the cunr.^e of onlyfcHir 
ratli^nshadcAhihiied every gradation of character, fr(jm t!ie 
bold and chivalrous enterpn^e of tlie fuNt Henry of that 
namcj down tu the (1ri\*el!ing imbecility of the List. 

h’lio charaetor of Henry the Fimrtli Jias been suflicieiitly 
delineated in tliafc of his reign. He svas mi wdtliout certain 
amiable qualities, and may he conslilered as n weak rathe?* 
than a wicked prince. In pen-ons, however, intnn^teil with 
tlic degree of power cxerei^-nMl by sovereigns of even the 
niosl; limited jiionarchies of this period, a weak man nia}‘ 
he deemed more nuschicvoiu to the ^ate over which he 
presides than a wicked one. The liter, feeling liimhclf 
responsible in the eyes of the xutlori for his actions, k 
more likely to consult appearances, and, where hiS own 
passions or iiitere-t^ are not immediately involved, to 
legislate with reference to the general inicreHs of hi; 
subjects. Tina former, on the contrary, is tm often a iiu ic 
tool in the hamls of favourites, who, fiinliiig thenetdves 
screened by the iuterporitioiuof royal authority from tins 
eonsequenees of measures for which they should be 
rosponsihle, saerifieo without renuirse the public weal l») tin* 
advancement of their private fortunes. Tliua tho Elate, 
made to minister to the voracious appetites of many tymiitH, 

afBmed Iw to be bis only (kw^liter aacl lawful heir. Tk-sf It ttii nu tc 
4raM by Jolmde Ouedo, (Jnaii (hnuht;^) tk iVtcfuku lial socfciaiy d 
Henry IT. See Zarita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 235*239. 

* As was tie case ^f^th the testaments of Alfonso of Leon am! iifotiRC 
the 'Wise, In the thirteenth century, and with thai of Fetcr tie Cwel, ia 
the 
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suffers incalculably more than it would from one» So fared 
it with Castile under Henry Jtlie Fourth; dismembered by 
faction, her. revenues sfiuandcred on worthies^ parasites, ihe 
grossest violations of justice unredressed, public faith be- 
come a jest, the treasury bankrupt, the court a brothel, and 
private morals too loose and audacious to seek erm the 
veil of hypocrisy ! Never had the fortunes of the kingdom 
reached so low an ebb since the great Saracen invasion. 


The historian cannot complam of a want of authentic mateiials for the 
icign of Henry IV. Two of the diioniclers of that period, Alonso de 
%Palencia and Enriquez del Castillo, were eye“\utiiesses and conspicuous 
actors in the scenes wliicli they recoided, and connected with opposite 
factions. The foimcr of these writeis, Alonso de Palencia, was bom, as 
appears fiom his woilc, “Do Synonymis,” cited by Peliicer, (Bibliotheca 
de Tradiictores, p. 7,) in 1423. Nic. Antonio has fallen into the eiroi o! 
dating his birth nine years later. (Bibliotheca Vetns, tom. li. p. 331) 
At the age of seventeen, he became page to Alfonso of Carthagena, Bishop 
of Burgos, and, in the family of that estimable pi elate, acquired a taste for 
letters^ which never deserted him during, a busy political caieer. IIo 
afterwards visited Italy, where he became acquainted with Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, and tlirongh him with the learned Greek Tiapezuntiiis, whoso 
lectures on philosophy and rhetoric he attended. On his leturn to his 
native country, ho was raised to the dignity of royal histoiiogiapher by 
Alfonso, younger brother of Henry IV., and competitor wdth him for the 
crown. He attached himself to the fortunes of Isabella, after Alfonso’s 
death, and was employed by the Archbishop of Toledo in many delicate 
^ negotiations, particularly in arranging the mairiage of the princess with 
PerdBiand, for w?hich purpose he made a secret journey into Aiagon. On 
the accession of Isabella, he was confirmed in the office of national 
Oironicler, and passed the remainder of his life in the composition of 
philological and historical works and translations from the ancient classics. 
The time of his death is uncertain. He lived to a good old age, however, 
rince it appears from his own statement (see Mendez, Typogiaphia Espanola ; 
iiladrid, 1796; p. 190) that his version of Josephus was not completed till 
the year 1492. 

The most popular of Palencia’s writings are Ms Chronicle of Henry IV.f’ 
and his Latin ** Decades,” continuing the reign of Isabella down to the 
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eaptwe of Baza^ in 1 iOD. 3 J’h liKtoiical st}le, far Bom ircliolafLc pctlaatn 
csliibitstlieliiiiiiw sc-likeKiaitnerofa inaiiof tljo woild. His Chronick*«\Unicli, 
being (‘omposcd in tbc Costuian, it.k probably intended for popular imu i 
Ctmdueud wUli lit'le artllkv. and la bed v^iCii a prolixity and nilinUeiic-r 
of detail uridn2: no doubt fiom tlie fbop iiibae.d rn an actor lie took 
in tbe .Hn-iiei, lie (b-’ribe.. IIU .siuiiinu-tits are eipU'^^ui %it]i buklLe^v 
and kun^eumc • uitb tin acprldty of p.uty ffeiincn Flo Ikn. been miuU 
r rummiifiidul bi tin' bi t Snanbb such av Zaribi, Zialka, Mimm, 

Clean ndi.. for liU soi..nts. The interna! cnirleino of this ^ufOrkiiily 
strong hi his th haeatiou <»r t!ioH‘ scenes in uhu-h he pf'Hoiiaily engaged • 
in bi^ acfonir of othei.-, it ’iull not he difBeulfc to find examples of neeli- 
giiHC auli iiia« i urary. Ills iialm Decades'^ vj-rn prokibly eoiiipotjeil 
wdh iiitne (Uiej as andies-ed to a karned tdats of readiuh; and tlicy arc 
landed hy Xie. Antonio a« an elegant commentary, worthy If? he aataduoudy# 
Rtudied hy all who would uequumt thcmsehcs with the lil&tory of thru' 
ewijitry. The art of punting lia^ done perhajw for Hpain tlum ior any 
other couutf) in Europe; and these two ■\aluahle In&tories are still per* 
initted to swell the rich treasure of xnanuscripta with whitili her lihraiie;* 
are oveiknulcd. 

Ikiriquez did (kslilhi^ a native of Scgovi% was the chaplain and Iwhtie 
liographcr of King llcmy IT.5 and a member of Ids privy eennciL Hi*- 
bitiiafimi not only made him aequaiuled with the policy and of 

the court, hut with the personal feidings of the monurch, wdm repost d 
eiitlro coididence in him, which Castiilo repaid with tmiform Icyaliy Ik 
appeals wry eariy to have eommenced his Chronicle of Herjiyk reign. 
Oil tise occupatimi of Segovia by the young Alfuoho, after tin kiUle of 
Oimwio, in IdbTj the chronicler, together with the porliou of his histmy 
then eompilcd, was uuforimiate enough to fall into the mmtfs liuiKk. 
Tlie author wa% boon summoned to the presence of Alfonso imd his 
cMUisclIiHs', £0 hear imd justik.’, as he could, certain piwtgcs of wiiiit the} 
termed hi&^'’'fake and frivolous narrative^ liopirtg liltk* ifimi a 

(kfence before kwIi a piejudiced tiibunalj moluteiy kept his peace; and it 
might Imvc goim hard with him, had it not been for his eccicsiastii ul pro- 
fession* Ho iuhsequcntly efecqjed, but never recovered Ids mamiscriptis, 
which w«ro probably destroyed ; and, in the introdiiciioii to Ids iliroiiicle, 
bo Ia»al» that ha has been obliged to rewrito the hrtit half of iiii iiiastcrk 
wigtiu 

Motwithskiadlng Cestilk^s femiliarity with public affairs, liis work fs not 
irtLim III styk of Pnknwk, The »allmenti exhibit a 

mmA i^Teoly to l»iro beea ^aepeetod, em from a aaalskr of 
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religion, in tlie corrupt court of Henry IV. ; and tlie lionest indignation of 
the writer^ at the abuses wlikh he witnessed, sometimes brealcs iert in a 
strain of considerable eloquence, "flie spirit of bis woric, notwithstanding 
its abundant loyalty, may be also commended for its candour in relation 
to the partisans of Isabella; which has led some critics to suppose 
that it underwent a Hfacimento after the accession, of that princess to 
the throne, * # 

Castillo’s Chronicle, more fortunate than that of his rival, h^ been ® 
published in a handsome form under the care of Don Jose IMiguel dc 
Fiores, Secretary of the Spanish Academy of History, to whose learned 
labours in this way Castilian literature is so much indebted. * 
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Accn^sio.v or feedinino a^»d isabclla.— wab. of tm: mcceksio^.-— 
r BATOE or TOEO. 

147‘i— 147CS* 

pwlaimrd CJui-co.— Settlement of tbe Ciown^'^-Aifrtnsft of Por**' 
ltii»Ml ^upperts Jouiim4,“-Auva(ks rastile.— -Retreat of the fUstihaiA. 
— Appropruitimuif theC!mr<li l*latc%' — RcorgaiiKation of tin* Aimu 
---Ikitk of Tot 0 , of the ^vheb 

^ydi Franre am! Portugal.— Joanna lakes tha Veil* **' Death of 
Jolm IL of Aiagoii. 

Most of t!io contemporary writers are eoiiteni fa flerive 
f«^al>ella’s title to the crown of Castile from tlie illogithnacy 
of !ior rival Joanna* But, as this fact, whatever prohahiliiy 
it nmy receive from the avowed licentiousness of the queen, 
and some other collateral cireunistances, was never estab- 
lished by legal evidence, or even made the subject of legal 
inquiry, it eaniiot reasonably be mWuced as affording In 
Itself a satisfactory basis for the pretensions of I^abella/'^ 

* The popular belief of Joanna’s illegitimacy founrled m fhe fol- 
lowing circumfitences I . King Henry’s fim mamage with Blaiirhe 
Navarre was dwwdvcd, after it Imd subssisied twelve years, cm the publicly 
alleged gronml of im|»tciiec in the partic-R.” 2. Tlie Prim*e«is Joanna, 
the only ehlM of his wcond ^uccn, Joanna of PorUigTil, was not born wniil 
the eighth year of her mwm%% and long after she had heeoroe notfixldus 
father gallttitles. 3. Although nenry kept sevem! misirem's, whom 
he mkiatidted in m osteiUatioas a maimer « to excite general sfaridal, l» 
wtt never hnown to have had issue hy any one of them* ■— To wwiter- 

laiance the presumption ateded hy t!iew kets. It ihouM %e slated, that 
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These are to be derived from the will of fclie nation as 
expressed by its representatives in cortes. The power of 
this body to interpret the laws regulating .the succession, 
and to determine the succession itself, in the most absolute 
manner, is incontrovertible, having been established by 
repeated precedents from a very ancient period.'^' •In the 
present instance, the legislature, soon after the hitth of® 
J oaiina, tendered the usual oaths of allegiance to her as heir 
apparent to the monarchy. On a subsequent occasion, 
however, the cortes, for reasons deemed siifBcient by itself, 
and under a conviction tliat its consent to the preceding 
^ measure had been obtained through an undue influence on 
the part of the crown, reversed its former acts, and did 
homage to Isabella as the only true and lawful siiccessor.f 
In this disposition the legislature continued so resolute, 


Henry appears, to tlio day of Hs death, to have cherished the princess 
Joanna as his q\mi. offspring, and that Beltran dc la Ciieva, duke of Aihu- 
qucrqiae, her reputed father, instead of supporting her claims to the crown, 
on the deraiso of Henry, as would have heen natural had he been entitled 
to the honours of paternity, attached himself to the adverse faction of 
Isabella, 

Queen Joanna survived her husband abont six months only. Father 
Florez (Reynas Catholicas, tom. ii, pp. 760-786) has made a flimsy attempt 
to whitewash her character; hut, to say nothing of almost every contem- 
poiary historian, as well as of the official documents of that day, (see 
Marina, Teorfa, tom. iii. pvart 2, Ho. 11,) the stain has been too deeply 
fixeS by the repeated testimony of Castillo, the loyal adherent of her own 
party, to be thus easily effaced. 

It is said, however, that the ^ueen died in the odour of sanctity ; and 
Ferdinand and Isabella caused her to he deposited in a rich mausoleum, 
erected by the ambassador to the court of the Great Tamerlane for him- 
self, but from which Mb remains were somewhat nnceremoniously ejected, 
ill order to make room for tliosc of his royal mistress, 

^ See this subject discussed exfmm^ by Marina, Teoria, part. 2^ 
cap. 1-ID. — See, also, Introd. sect L of this History, 
t See part I. chap. 8, 
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iliat^ iiolwitlistanding Henry t^Aiee eoimiketl tlie ?tatt‘sj for 
^lio express purpose of reiic^vrhjg their ollegiaiiee to Joanna^ 
llicy refused to comply with xhe '•iimiiioiis ; ' aiul thus 
I^ahella, at the tune of her hrother’s lioalh* pos-e-'^ed a 
title to the eruwu aiuiupairedj aiid flerived iron] ihi^ -olo 
authority ooukl ghe it a iiiiHiitutiu/ial laliriliy. It 
oiay he added, that ilie priuecs^s wa-? so wel! aware ei‘ the 
real ho'^ls of her preleudous, that ii] her ftnerai Uuuiite'toes, 
iltliougli 'die ad^uls to the popular notion sjf her liwiW 
niegiuniacy, site the -treugth of .her cau-?e on the 
'‘aiu'iioii of the corteh. 

On learning* Henryks death, L^nhella oigiiilied to the ^ 
hiliahitaiits of j3egovia, where she then rohided, her desire 
of being proclaimed queen in that cityj wiili the ^okaunities 
ihiial on rnieh oefasions.t Accordingly^ on the following 
inoming, being the 1 3 tli of December 147!, a nnnierows 
ns'-eiubly, consisting of the noblefo clergVj and public iiiagis-* 
trates in tliuir robes of oftice, waited on her at the alenzar or 
castle, and, rct*eivaig her under a canopy of rich broeailo, 
e&coilcil her in Bolenm procesfeion to the principal f-quarc* of 
the city, where a bnmil platform or bciiifold had been eivcie«l 
for the peiforiBanca of tlio ceremony, Isalndhi, rcyaliy 
attired, rode m a Bpanfoh jonuet, whose bridle wa.s held by 
two of tlie civic fuiictionaries, while an oflieer of her cwirl 
preceded her on horfeehaede, bearing aloft a iialfol sword, the 
symbol of sovereignty. On arriving ut the squam lihe 
aliglded from her palfrey, and, ascending the platform# 

^ See part I. chap. 4, note 2, 

t Fortunatelj, this strong plMC# in wlnrh tbe mral titaiurc was 4fpo^ 
wtt» in tlie keeping of Andres de Calrea., ilie hasliaiwl of latelk^a 
frieafo Bealnce de BoWilk# Hif co*opemtica at this jwoeluw was so im- 
portant^ that OVkdo doe® not liMitate to declare, It lay tnih him to 
to&lce Isalmlla or hw ximl he listed, ***-«-Qtti)ae»geiaijs MS. hat, 1, 

qninc. 1, ikh 23. 
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seated lierself on a tliroEe wMcli had been prepared for her* 

A herald with a loud Toice proclaimed, Castile, Castile for 
the king Bon Ferdinand and his consort Doiia Isabejia, 
queen proprietor {reina propriciaria) of these kingdoms 1’’ 
The royal standards 'were then unfurled, while the peal of 
bells and the discharge of ordnance fronf the castle publicly 
announced the accession of the new soTereigii. # 

after receiving the homage of her subjects, and swearing to 
maintain inviolate the liberties of the realm, descended from 
the platform, and, attended by the same cortege, moved 
slowly towards the cathedral church ; where, after Te Beum 
♦had been chanted, she prostrated herself before the principal 
altar, and, returning thanks to the Almighty for the protec- 
tion hitherto vouchsafed her, implored him to enlighten her 
future counsels, so that she might discharge the high trust 
reposed in her with equity and wisdom. Such were the 
dmplc forms that attended the coronation of the monarchs 
of Castile previously to the sixteenth century.'^' 

Tfie cities favourable to Isabella’s cause, comprehending 
far the most populous and wealthy throughout the kingdom, 
followed the example of Segovia, and raised the royal stand- 
ard for their new sovei^eign. The principal grandees, as 
well as most of the inferior nobility, soon presented them- 
selves from all quarters, in order to tender the customary 
oaths of allegiance ; and an assembly of the estates, eon- 
vcifed for the ensuing month of February at Segovia, im- 
parted, by a similar ceremony, a constitutional sanction to 
these proceedings. t 

BeiBaldez, Reyes CatOHcos, MS. cap, 10, — Carbajal, Anales, MS, 
Mio 75, — Alonso de'Palencia, Cordnica, MS, part 2, cap,08.— L. Marinee, 
Cosas Memorables, fol 155. — Oviedo, Quincuagems, MS. bat. 3, qninc, 2. 
dial 3. 

f Marina, whose peculiar researches and opportunities make him the 
he&t, is my only authority for this convention of tho cortes. (Toon% 
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Oil Feitlinaiitrs arrival from Aragon, wlionj li>‘ wa- 
feiayiiig at the time of Henry dcatli, oecmpiod with tin 
Wi\r of Eoiissiiloii, a disagreeable disciissioii took place in 
regard to the re'^peetire authority to be oiijcfjec! hv thi* 
luasbancl and wih*. in the adnuuistratioii of tlie govern- 
ment.^ Ferdinand s relatives, with the admiral Ifenriipu'A 
at heacL eontemled that the crown of Fastilo, and of 

courses tlm ovdusivc sovereignty, was limited to him X: 
the yimrest male representative of tlie house of TraHtamara. 
Isabella’s friends, on the other Land, jndsied that the-e 
right«s devolved solely on her, ns the lawful heir and pro- 
prietor of the kingdonn The affair was finally referred ^ 
to the arbitration of the cardinal of Spain and the arch- 
hhhop of Toledo, 'who, after canfful examination, isiah- 
lished by undoubted precedent that the exeiushm of 
females from the succession did not obtain in Castile uoil 
Loon, as was the ca.so in Aragon that I^abcdta 
constH|uently solo heir of thes<‘ dominionH ; and that what- 
over authority FenFmaud might possess could cmfy be 
derived tlircuigh her- A settlement was then imuhj on 

tom. ij. pp. 6‘*% Hfi.) The fxtmets he makes fitua Ihe vut ol 
lirtwmci, Mxm to imply tliai the object wa-i Bot the ueogmUou of 
Pe!t*duuiw4 ami Isabella, but of their <bughtc‘r, us ^uofo's^or lo the rnmiK 
Among ilic nobles, who openly ti^tified their uUhesioa to Luhelh, 'iuue m> 
lew iburi tour of the »Sx mjh\id»mls to whom the late itog liml ntlriutol 
the guurtimnship of hw datighter Jojumu*, vix.the gminl runlinul of Hpuir, 
the ewisiUible of Castile, the dnke of Itifatitmlo, md the rcmnl of Benevente. 

t A precedent for feiuaie ialieritauee, m the latter kingdoui, wm suh 
by the tmdiRputdd sueccgiiou ami long wlgw of 
to|hter of Ferdinand and ImWla, atnl mother of (’harla V. Ilie Intro- 
feefelwa of the Salic hw, im^er tlio Bourlwnilyiiasty^ oppwwtl a new barrier^, 
indeed ; hut this has heen since swept mmf by tlie decree of the late 
wowrehj Fordiniiid fILj and the pammownt antliorlty of llie corlci ; ami 
we ift%y hope that Hitmcwisfal assertion of her lawful rifhtsby IsaWk IL 
will put tMi mtteh wel <jtieitlon at rest for #wr* 
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the basis of the original marriage contract,^' All muni- 
cipal appointments, and collation to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, were to be made in tlie name of botk with tlie 
advice and consent of the queen. All fiscal nominations^ 
and issues from the treasury, were to be subject to her 
order. The commanders of the fortifi0d places w^re to 
render homage to her alone. Justice was to be adojjnis- 
tered by both conjointly, when residing in the same place ; 
and by each independently, when separate. Proclamations 
and letters patent were to be subscribed with the signatures 
of both ; their images were to be stamped on the public 
«soin, and the united arms of Castile and Aragon emblazoned 
on a common seaLt 

Ferdinand, it is said, was so much dissatisfied with an 
arrangement which vested the essential rights of sovereignty 
in his consort, that he threatened to return to Aragon; but 
Isabella reminded him, that this distribution of power was 

^ Se^j part L chap. 3. — Ferdinand’s powers are not so naiTOwly 
limited, at least not so carefully defined, in this settlement as in tlie mar- 
riage articles. Indeed, the instrument is much more concise and general iu 
its whole import. 

t Salazar de Mendoza, Crdu. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 40*— 
L, Marinco, Cosas Memorahles, foL 155, 156.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv, 
fol. 222-*224 — Fulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp, 35, 36. — Sec the original 
instrument signed by Ferdinand and Isabella, cited at length in Dormer’s 
Biscursos Varios de Ilistoria, (Zaragoza, 1683,) pp. 205-313. — It docs not 
appear that the settlement was ever confirmed by, or indeed presented to, 
the cortes. Manna speahs of it, however, ns emanating from that body. 
(Teoria, tom. ii. pp, 63, 64.) From Pulgar’s statement, as well as from 
the insfi^umcnt itself ^ it seems to have been made under no ether auspices 
or sanction than that of the great nobility and cavaliers. Marina's cagex- 
ness to find a precedent for the interference of the popular branch, in all 
the great concema of government, has usually quickened, hut sometimes 
clouded, his optica. In the present instance he has undoubtedly con* 
fouxided the irregular proceedings of the aristocracy exclusively, with the 
deliberate acts of the legislature. 
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ratker nominal tiuu real ; tlkiu iheu* nieiesi^ \^t*re iiidhk 
41)le ; tlial Lio will would be lier:> ; and dial ike {iriiitnpio 
tlio exelufcioii of leinalos fioai ilie if now 

ostabli tilled 5 would operafe to ilie tli' inalilleatioii of ilieir 
oiilj cliibk wLo A diugluu*. lly and dmilar 
arguiiieurs tbe ^|uecn MO'eeedtMl in ‘,u«oldiig lier oilVuiIrd 
liinhuuk witlijut coUipiuhildng the prerueaulro'^ c^f Ixor 

Altliusigli tbe principal hnly of the iiohllitj, hi^ bet a 
'UUihI, uppoued f^^hel!abt^ eaii-'C, llioio* wuie u ftoHauih 
Jie% ami ^omo u( them tlie mo^i potent in {’a*-rili% uLo 
?eemed tletermined to abkle the fortunes of her rival# 
Among these wa-^ the marfpfm of ViOena, lUiu, inferior t*) 
liis father in talent for intrigue, was of an iutrephi ‘spirit, 
and L eomraended bj erne of the Spaui'^li historians 

the best lance in the kingdom/’ IJia immense estates^ 
streteliing from Toledo to MiircLi, gvive him an extm)«'ire 
hiiliionee over the Miuthem regions of Castile. The 
diile (d* Arevalo possessed a similar intts'cst in the ftoiitier 
pravineo of Estrainadura. With these were eomhined the 
grand master of Oalatrava and hi» hndInT, fogeiheiM/itli 
die jmung manjuis of (hidiz* and, as it .sueu appeared, the 
arehlfL>hop of Toledo. This latter digiiitarj, i\liose heart 
had long swelled ^vitli .secret jvalunsv at the rising fortunes 
of the cardinal Jlendom, could no longer brook the 
iiscoiidaney wiiicls that j)relaie\ eotiburnmaie siigacily and "" 
in/niMtiiig address had given him over the coim&els of 
his young sovereigns* After seme awkward excuses^ lie 
abruptly withdrew to Ms own estates ; nor eonid tho most 
coneilktory advances on tho part of the cpieen, nor tho 
deprecatory letters of the old king of Aragon, soften his 
kflexibl© temper, or induce him to re.siime his station at 
the court ; until it soon became apparent from his eorre- 
spondeneo with Isabella’s enemies, that he was busy ia 
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nnilermiB'mg tlie fortmios of tbe very iadiyidual wliom Im 
liacl so zealously laboured to elevate* ^ 

Under tlie auspices of this coalition, propositions worse 
made to Alfonso tlie Fiftli, king of Portugal, to vindicate 
tlie title of liis niece Joanna to the tbrone of Castile, and, 
by espousing lier, to secure to liimseK the same^jiicli 
inheritance* An exaggerated estimate was, at the s^ne « 
time, exhibited of the resources of the confederates, whieli, 
when combined with those of Portugal, would read^y 
enable them to crush ^thc usurpers, unsupported as the latter 
must be by the co-operation of Aragon, whose arms 
rlready found sufficient occupation with the French, 

Alfonso, whose victories over the Barbary Moors had 
given him the cognomen of the African,” was precisely 
of a character to bo dazzled by the nature of this enterprise. 

The protection of an injured princess, his near relative, was 
congenial with the spirit of chivalry; while the conquest of 
an opulent territory, adjacent to his own, would not only 
satisfyliis dreams of glory, but the more solid crarings of 
avarice. In this disposition he was confirmed by Ms sou, 
prince John, whose hoi and enterprising temper found a 
nobler scope for ambition in such a war, than in the con- 
quest of a horde of African savages. t 

Still there were a few among Alfonso’s counsellors, pos- 
sessed of siifdcient coolness to discern the difficulties of the 
imdestaldiig. They reminded him, that the Castilian nobles, 

^ Alonso <le Pdlenciii, Cordnica, MS. pait 2, cap, 94.— Gaiibay, Com- 
pendio, lib. 18, cap. 8.—Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 10, 11.-— 
Pulgar, Letias, (Madrid, 1775,) let. 8, al Arzobispo de Toledo. — Tlie 
aidibisbop’s jealousy of Caidinal Mendoza is uniformly reported by tlie 
Spanibli miters as tlie true cause of bis defection from the c[uecn, 
f Rny de Pina, Cbrdnica d’el Key Alfonso V., cap. 17B, apud Col- 
let de Livros Indditos de Histona Portugiieza, (Lisboa, 1790-93,) 
iom. i. 
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Oil wl 10111 lie priiieipally relied, were th(‘ very persons wlio 
Imd formerly been most instrumental in defeating ilic elainis 
(4 Jciamie^ and securiog the feuecession to her rival; that 
Ferdinand was connected by blood with the most powerful 
families of Cahtilc ; that the great hotly of the peopI(% the 
mitldlc well ab tlm lowtn* vh'^^Qh, were fully peiietrat/^/J, 
not*' only with a eouvictiun of the legality of Isahella's title, 
but With a deep attachment to her person ; while, on the 
other hand, tiieir provfu'hial hatred of Ihjrtngal wocihl imihe 
them too impatient of Interferenco from that ijuartor to 
admit thinwospeet of permanent sneces^.’^ 
lhie*5e objeetions, sound as they were, were overruled hj 
John's impetuosity^ and the ambition or avarice of Lis 
fatlier, War ivas accordingly resolved on ; and Alfonso, 
after a vaimtiiig, and, as may be supposed, iHeffectucil sum- 
mons to tlie Castilian sovereigns to resign their crown in 
favour of Joanna, prepared for the immecliato invasion of 
the kingdom at the head of m army, amounting, at^cording 
to the Jh)rliiguese historians, to five thoiisaiul six lumdred 
linrMe and fourteen thousand foot This forias tliougli 
Bumerically not so furmulahle as might have been expected, 
eof uplifted the flower of the PortugncHe iduvalrj, tmrniug 
with the hope of reaping similar laurels to those xvon of old 
by tludr fathers on the plains of Aljuharrotta ; while its de- 
ficiency iu iiumbcr.ft xvas to he amply compeiwated by 

t*. 

^Tlu‘ aiitant ii^dn UsmUvcui the two iuUionh w*u empfratnl intfj tip 
liiftjit dcJiull} nuM'om W tlie f.tlal ittiVat at Aljalianoltii, us 1235, in li 
fell tlie flower of the Custdma tsolnhh* Kiag Jnlui L tone riuusniuic, it 
Ii snkbto tlic (ky of IskUetUii, m eonimeamratuiti of tlii** (Fmu 

y Sousft, Enroim Forfcugum, tom. ii. pp. 304- 306. --Im Hi»t. de 

Portagag tom. ili. pp. 357-350.) Eklgar, ike Mn-reisir? of Ferilittimd md 
Isabella, addwMd, hf their order, a letter of remoabinuire to tlie King of 
l“oirtip.b wHeh he eadeavoars^ hf numerous arguments fomuled ou 
escpedkwy jwtlee^ to dkima<lo him from liw mcdltatec! eriterprhi#. 

Ho. 7. 
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recruits from tlio disaffected party in Castile, wlio would 
eagerly flock to its banners ^oa its advance across flie 
borders. At.tlie same time negotiations were entered in*o 
with the king of Prance, who was invited to make a descent 
upon Biscay, by a promise, somewhat premature, of a ces- 
sion of the conquered territory. “ ^ 

Early in May, (1475,) the king of Portugal put his a^miy 
in motion, and, entering Castile by the way of Estramadura 
held a northerly course towards Placencia, where he was 
met by the duke of, Arevalo and the marquis of Villena, 
and by the latter nobleman presented to the princess Joanna, 
Uis destined bride. On the 12tli of the month he was 
affianced with all becoming pomp to this lady, then scarcely 
thirteen years of age ; and a messenger was despatched to 
the court of Rome, to solicit a dispensation for their mar' 
riage, rendered necessary by the consanguinity of the par- 
ties. The royal pair were then proclaimed, with tlie usual 
solemnities, sovereigns of Castile ; and circulars were trans- 
mitted to the different cities, setting forth Joanna's title 
and requiring their allegiance. 

After some days given to festivity, the army resumed its 
inarch, still in a northerly direction, upon Arevalo, where 
Alfonso determined to await the arrival of the reinforcements 
which he expected from his Castilian allies. Had ho struck 
at once into the southern districts of Castile, where most of 

* Euy de Pitta, CintSmea d’cl Rey Alfonso Y., cap. 1 74-1 7S,— -Bernal- 
dez, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. Id, 17,18.—- BernaMezstates, tliat Alfonso, 

previously to his invasion, caused largesses of plate and money to he distri- 
buted among the Castilian nobles, wbonx be imagined to be well affected 
towards him. Some of them, the duke of Alva in particular, received 
bis piesents and used them in tlie cause of Isabella. — Faria y Sousa, 
Europa Portuguesa, tom. li. pp. 3Dd-398.— 'Zurita, Amies, torn* iv. fob 
ta30-240.— La Glede, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iii. p. 360-862.-™Pulgar, 
Crdnica, p. 51. — L. Manneo, Cosas Memorables, fob 156, — Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas, MS. hat. l,<|umc. 2, dial. 3. 
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those fricBtlly to hh cause were to he found, and iiniuediatoK 
coinmeiiceil active operation^ with the aid of the of 

Chuliz, who, it wa^. iintlcr^iood, wj', prepared to f iipport him 
ill that <|uarter, it Ls difrieult to ‘^ay hat mi gli t luve heeu 
the rc'isiilt* Ferdinaiul and LabelU were so wholly mi] sro 
pared at the iiiilo of Alfonso's invasifui, that it i.s ^akl 
Ihey could scarcely bring live Lmidrod to op|M)se Jt. 
Ih ihh opportiuio delay at Arenalo, limy oldaiiifnl space fyi 
pi-pparatioii. Foth of them w<'re indefatigaiile lu their 
idturt'. Isahella, we are told, was freijueiitly eugat^ed 
the whole night in dictating despatched' to her 
secretaries. She visited in per'^oii siieh of the gtirrisori 
towms as rcqairoHl to ]>c confirmed in their aliegianee, per- 
forming long and painful journejs on horscdiucl whii Mir- 
piising celerity, and enduring fatigues which, as she was m 
that time in delicate health, wmlhugh proved fatal to her 
eoiwtitutioin^ On au excurKsion to Toledo, fchc determined 
to make one elTort more to regain ilm eonjBdenee of her 
amdent minister, the archbishop. She accordingly sent an 
envoy to inform him of her miention to wait on him in jjm. 
hull at his residenee in Alcala de fhit a- tin 

giirly prelate, far from being moved by this condescension, 
rclmmed for answer, that, if the queen mitered !»v one 
door, he would go out at the other/' she did not choose to 
eomproinlse her dignity by any further adKinccs. 

By Isak*lla% extraordinary evmlions, as Wi*!l as iluBe of " 
her husband, tlm latter found himself, in the bfgiimiiig of 
July, at the head of a force atnoimting in all to four 
thousand men-at-arms, eight thousand light horse, and 
thirty-thousand foot— an ill-disciplined militia, chiefiy drawn 
from the iBoantainous districts of the north, which iimnh 

* The who wm al thafi time in a atut# of pregiwnc), feroiiglit m a 
miittrrlage hy her lacewaat fereoual wposwe.-^^J^urite, Anaks, t«Ei. h. 
fob 
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fesied peculiar deyotiou to his cause ; his partisans in the 
south "being pre- occupied with suppressing domestic revoli^ 
and with incursions on the frontiers of Portug^L'^ ® 

Meanwhile AlfoiisOj after an unprofitable detention of 
nearly two months at Areyalo, marched on Toro, which, by 
a preconcerted agroeineut, was delivered Into his hands "by 
the governor of the city, although the fortress, undei'tthe * 
conduct of a woman, continued to maintain a gallant 
defence. While occupied with its reduction, Alfonso was 
invited to receive the submission of the adjacent city and 
castle of Zamora. The defection of these places, two of the 
ftiost considerable in the province of Leon, and peculiarly 
important io the king of Portugal from their vicinity to Ms 
dominions, was severely felt by Ferdinand, who determined to 
advance at once against his rival, and bring their quarrel to 
the issue of a battle ; in this, acting in opposition to the more 
cautious counsel of his father, who recommended the policy, 
usualljr judged most prudent for an invaded country, of 
acting on the defensive, instead of risking all on the chances 
of a single action. 

Ferdinand arrived before Toro on the 19th of July, and 
immediately drew up his army before its walls in order of 
battle. As the king of Portugal, however, still kept within 
his defences, Ferdinand sent a herald into his camp, to defy 
^ him to a fair field of fight with Ins whole army, or, if he 
ieeffied this, to invite him to decide their differences by 
personal combat. Alfonso accepted the latter alternative ; 
but, a dispute arising respecting the guarantee for the peiv 
formanee of the engagements on either side, the whole affair 
evaporated, as usual, in an empty vaunt of chivalry. 

^ Carlyajal, Anales, MS. ailoTS. — ^Pulgar, Reyes Cat(51icos, pp. 45-55, 

Ferrems, Hist. d’Espagne,tom.\U. p. 41L— Bemaldei,Reyes Cafcdlicori, 
MS. cap. 23. 
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Tlie Castlliaa army, from the haste with whieli it had 
hecB mastered, was wholly defieieni in battering artillery 
and in other means for annoying a fortified city ; and, as 
its communications were cut off, in consequence of the 
Bciglibouring fortresses being in possession of the enemy, it 
^ooiL became straitened for provisions. It was aecordingiy 
deckled in a council of war to retreat without farther delay. 
Xo sooner was this determination known, than it excited 
genera! dissatisfaction throughout tlic camp. The sohlicrs 
loudly complained that the king was bQ,traytHl by Ins nobles ; 
and a party of over-loyal Biscayans, intiained hy the suspi- 
cions of a coii'^piracy against his person, actually brokt^ 
into the ehureii where Ferdinand was conferring with his 
tiliieers, and bore him off in tlieir arms from the midst 
of them to his own tent, notwidibtanding his reiterated 
explanations and remonstranees. The ensuing retreat was 
conducted in so di.^^ordorly a manner by the mutinous 
feoldiery, that Alfonso, says a contemporary, had he but 
sallied with two thousand horse, might have routed and 
perhaps annihilated the whole army. Some of the troops 
were detached to reinforce the garrisons of the loyal cities, 
but most of them disperHcal again among their nadve moun- 
tains. The citadel of Toro soon afterwards eapitiilateiL 
The archbishop of Toledo, considering these events as 
deckivo of tlie fortunes of the war, now openly joined the 
king of Fartugal at the head of five hundred lanees, Boast- 
ing at the same time, that he had raised Isabella from 
the distaff, and would soon send her back to it again/'* 

So disastrous an introduction to the campaign miglit 

* Berf»Hcz, Reyes CstdUcos, MS. cap. 1 S.-— Faria y Baum^ Mampz 
tom. il pp. 39S400.— Fiilgar, Cr^nlra, pp. UMO*— Ray tie 
Ki»| OlitOn. M Rey Alibnse V.;,cap. 1 Cleiic, Blit lie Rmrlttgab 
tom. ill p Anales, torn. iv. M. 240^243* 
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indeed well fill Isabella’s bosom witli anxiety. The reyolii- 
tionary movements, which hajJ so long agitated Castile, had 
so far unsettled every man’s political principles, and the 
allegiance of even the most loyal Imng so loosely about 
them, that it was difficult to estimate how far it might he 
sluiheii by such a blow occurring at tliis crisis.^' Fortu- 
nately, Alfonso was in no condition to profit by his success, ^ 
Ilis Castilian allies had experienced the greatest difficulty 
in enlisting their vassals in the Portuguese cause ; and,* far 
from furnishing him with the contingents which ho had 
expected, found sufficient occupation in the defence of their 
• own territories against the loyal partisans of Isabella. At 
the same time, numerous squadrons of light cavalry from 
Etotramadura and Andalusia, penetrating into Portugal, 
carried the most terrible desolation over the whole extent 
of its unprotected borders. The Portuguese knights loudly 
murmured at being cooped up in Toro, while their own 
country was made the theatre of war ; and Alfonso saw 
himsdif under the necessity of detaching so considerable a 
portion of his army for the defence of his frontier, as entirely 
to cripple his future operations. So deeply, indeed, was he 
impressed, by these circumstances, with the difficulty of his 
enterprise, that, in a negotiation with the Castilian sove- 
i-eigns at this time, he expressed a willingness to resign his 
claims to their crown, in consideration of the cession of 
Gafeia, together with the cities of Toro and Zamora, and a 
considerable sum of money. Perdinand and Ms ministers, 
it is reported, would have accepted the proposal ; but 
Isabella, although acquiescing in the stipulated money pay- 


Pues no os maravilleis de eso,” says Oviedo, in relation to tlicse 
trouHes, qiie solo entre benuanos suol© haber esas difereiicias, mas 
entre padre € hijo lo vimos ayer, como suelea decir — Quincuagenas, MS, 
bat. 1, <|umc. 2, dial. 3, 

YOn I. Q 
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iieiits woiilil BC/t eoii^^ciit tu the disiBeioheiiiieat r^: .h mje 
mch of the Castilian temtorj. ^ 

hi the iiieantiiiie hoih the «|iieen ami her Inisba^Hl, au- 
Ji'-mayed hy pa'-t reveivei, vrcre every evcrtloii for 

ilie re-ore'ciii*-afiuB of an annv on a inure ciiicleiu 
To aeeoiiipli^ii thi-- ulycct, au aTlUioual supply il fin.ii- he- 
''raiBO*"iCL^>'^ary, .since llie treasure of L’nglleinv, sleliurtil 
into tliuir luincl's hy Andre.^ de t'.ihrera, at inc'l 

heoit lAliaii-tid hy the preceding operatlijn-’. The .Tl 
long ef Auigoii advised them to imitate tljclr anecator 
iri‘nij the SeeoiiiT uf ^luiiuu-) laonioiT. hy luakiifg liberal 
oraiits and alienation^ in favour of their auhjeci-', uliieli g 
they iiiightj wlmii »iOre firmly seated ou the throne^ ru'-iiiiie 
at pleasure. Isahelk, however, cdiOhC luther to irnst to 
the palriotism of her people, than have recaiirse to so lui' 
worthy a fetratagoin. She accordingly ('onvened an. asaemhly 
)f the states, in the niontii of August, (1 175,) at Medina 
del CaiTipo. As the nation had heen itjo far impoteri^!u•(i 
iiikIci* the laic reign to admit of fresh eiaetio!L>, 
extraordinary eipedloiit was dai^’cd for meeting the •dipii- 
latecl requibitions* It was proposed h) deliver Into ilic 
royal treasury half the amount of plate hehmging hi the 
^hiirchcH tlirmighont tltc kingdom, to he rcdcoiricd in t!io 
term of three years, for tlm buiii of thiity or mll- 

iloBs, of maravedift, The elorgy, who were very giniially 
attached to isahellaV interest, far from di^coiiragiiig iJus 

* Tijo lopl roffem were f<iund to tmiun aliout 10,00# nun ks* hIut, 
(Pidpr, leyeg Ca^L p* 54.) Imklk pwsfnUtI Cakm ii 
gobkt from Iwr takle, engagmg tltai a fimikr present 1st* rtgnlarly 

ma4« to lifm and Bis miecesson on the awilwmrj of hi^ &«rr(wkr of 
Segovia. She sukoqiientiy gave a more solid testimoiy of her gfutUude, 
hy raiiiig Elm to tiio auk of marquis of Mo)a, with tlm grant of «ib e^tate 
snliaWe to Ms %m 4fg»it)\«*^0riedo, Qdncttagenas, MS. hat. I, fiiuc I> 
dial n, 
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startling proposal, endeaToured to vanqnisli the quceii^s ie» 
ptignance to it, hj arguments and pertinent illustrations 
drawn from Scripture, This transaction certainly exhibits 
a degree of disinterestedness, on the part of this body, 
most unusual in that age and country, as well as a generous 
confidence in the good faith of Isabella, l3f which slie^srovod 
herself worthy by the punctuality with which she redeemed ^ 
IV 

Thus provided with the necessary funds, the sovereigns 
set about enforcing new levies and bringing them under 
better discipline, as well as providing for their equipment 
« in a manner more suitable to the exigencies of the service, 
than was done for the preceding army. The remainder of 
the summer and the ensuing autumn were consumed in 
these preparations, as well as in placing their fortified 
towns in a proper posture of defence, and in the reduction 
of such places as held out against them. The Idng of 
Portugal, all this while, lay with Ms diminished forces in 
Toro* making a sally on one occasion only, for the relief of 
liis friends, which was frustrated hy the sleepless vigilance 
of Isabella. 

Early in December, Ferdinand passed from the siege of 
Burgos, in old Castile, to Zamora, whose inhabitants ex- 
pressed a desire to return to their ancient allegiance ; and, 
with the co-operation of the citizens, supported by a large 


^ The indignation of Dr. Salazar de Mendoza is roused hy this misap- 
plication of the chnrcy 8 money, which he avers necessity whatever 
could justify.” This worthy canon flomished in the 17th century. (Crdn« 
del Gran Caidenal, p. 147. — Pulgai, Keyes Catdl. pp. 60-'02, — Faiia y 
kSou«a, Eiiropa Portnguesa, tom. ii. p. 400,' — Kades y Andiada, Las Tres 
Ordenes, pait 1, fol, 67. — ^Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 2IS.— Bernaldez, 
Iteyes Catdlicos, MS. cap, 18, 20,) Zuniga ^ves some additional p&ilicn- 
lars Tespecting the grant of the cortes, which I do not find verified by any 
ontempoiary author. — Annales de Sevilla, p, B72. 
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detacliincnt from lus iiiuln army, Im prepared tn inve-i 
ciiadel As the pos&e.^siun 0 / this jiOat would effeetiially 
iiitereept Alfoiiso’s conmiiiiiieations with liis own eoiintry, lie 
detemiiued to relieve it at every hazard; and for this pur- 
pose despatched a into Portugal, U‘(piiriiig lih 

feoa, |wiiiec‘ Jtilin, to nduforee him with such levies a- h 
* couklfftpeedlly raise. All ])arlie» now looked furwanl vdlh 
cageniesb to a gem ral battle, as to a tenaimithm (d tie 
ovih^ of this liU)g*protractCHl war. 

The Fortugiiese piinee, liaving with diilieulty ahwuiiWed 
a oorps umouiitiisg to two thoiL-uml lances ami tdght thorn 
«ainl infantry, took a northerly circuit round Galiciu, ami ^ 
etfccteil a jniK'titm with his father in Toro, on the j4tli of 
February, 1 170, Alfonsa, tims reinforced, a 

pompous circular to the pope, the Ivitjg of l^raiice, Ins own 
doininicms, and those well affeet(al to him in ffastile, pro- 
claiming his immediate intention of taking the usurper, or of 
tlriviiig him from the kingdom. On the tiiglit of the 17tli, 
having first provided for the sectirity of the city, by Iclviiig 
in it a powerful reserve, Alfon^^o drew otf the rcsMihie of 
his army, probably not much eAeceding tliree thoiaunui five 
huiulred horse ami five tlunisancl foot, wt‘ll provided with 
artillery ami with arquebuses, whudi latter engine was stili 
of so clumsy and unwieldy constructiim as not to have 
entirely huperseded the ancient weapons of European war- 
fare* The Ifortiiguesc army, traversing the bridge of Tflti, 
pursued their mareli along the mntlmrn side of the Bourii, 
Slid reached Zamora, distant only a few leagues, before the 
dawn,* 

* OarhaJ*b Analc^, MS. alloffl 75, 71.— Buy cb Pina, Clirda, 4Vl llix 
Affosso «p. I$7| 180, — BemaMez, Cat^Iieofi, f^p 2(1^ 22. 

Bdy«Cat<S!k% pp» 68-7B.— L, Mariueo* 
f»i 'jSguB) Uttwpk Fonugiivm, tom. il r|). 401,404,*— 
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At "break of day, tlie Castilians ^yere surprised by tbe 
array of floating banners, a^pd martial panoply glittering in 
the sun from tlie opposite side of the river, while thc'^dife-. 
charges of artillery still more unequivocally announced the 
presence of the enemy. Pei*dinand could scarcely believe 
that the Portuguese monarch, whose av(?wed object h^d been 
the relief of the castle of Zamora, should have selected a* 
position so obviously unsuitable for this purpose. The 
intervention of the river, between him and the fortress 
=;ituat€d at the ngrthern extremity of the town, prevented 
him from relieving it, either by throwing succours into it, 

« or by annoying the Castilian troops, who, intrenched in com- 
parative security within the walls and houses of the city, 
were enabled by means of certain elevated positions, well 
garnished with artillery, to inflict much heavier injury on 
their opponents than they could possibly receive from them. 
Still Ferdinand's men, exposed to the double fire of the 
fortress and the besiegers, would willingly have come to an 
engagement with the latter ; but the river, swollen by 
winter torrents, was not fordable ; and the bridge, the only 
direct avenue to the city, was enfiladed by the enemy’s 
cannon, so as to render a sally in that direction altogether 
impracticable. During this time, Isabella’s squadrons of 
light cavalry, hovering on the skirts of the Portuguese camp, 
effectually cut off its supplies, and soon reduced it to great 
sHaits for subsistence. This circumstance, together with the 
xklings of the rapid advance of additional forces to the support 
of Ferdinand, determined Alfonso, contrary to all expectation, 
on an immediate retreat ; and accordingly on the morning 
of the 1st of March, being little less than a fortnight from 
the time in which he commenced this empty gasconade, the 

Several of tlie coiitemporaiy Castilian historians compute the Portiigiieso 
arinj' at tlouhle the amount given in the text. 
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about fi?c jiiihjs from the city of Toro, 

A council of war tlum eallod to doehlo on the e\- 
peilieriey uf an immediate assanlf. It was ohjocted that 
the strong position of Ttim would effectually cover ^ Ilia 
retreat of the Foitugac'^e in <»asc of their disfoiiiliturc | that 
they would “.peedily be reinforeod by fresh rrrniik friuu 
that city, which wmuld make them more tiian a emteli fm 
Ferdinan<r» army, exhauhted by a toilsome imuch, as well 
as by its long fast, which it had not hiolin miicc tht 
morning ; and that the celerity with whicfi it had nioved 
had compelled it, not only to almndon ih urtillcins but to 
leave a eonsidurable portion of the hcaiy^-aruietl Inlhnuy 
ia the rear. Notwithstanding the weight cif thcFe objectixiis 
such wore the high spiiit of the troops and their eagcrnf‘«^b 
to eome to action, sharpened by the view of the c|wiiiiy% 
irMeh after a wearisome chase seemed ready to foil into 

♦ Fiilgar^ iteyw CaUShctts, pp. 824i5.»-Zttnt% t^ua* iv. 

Eurepa Fartupt^ toa, lu pp 401, 404, - 
Bamildw, Eeyes Cattoos, MS. cap. 2S.— Euj 4c Fiiia, CIihSr. 4V| ley 
Alfoasa mpt 1^0* 
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their iiandb, that tlioy were thought moie than feiiflicieiit to 
coiiiiterbalanee everyphysical^ disadvantage, and the t|ucbtiuii 
of battle was decided in the affirmative* 

As the Castilian army emerged from the defile into a 
wide and open plain, they found that the enemy had halted 
and was already forming in order of bhttle. The iiiiig of 
Portugal led the centre, with the archbishop of ToWo on* 
his right wing, its extremity resting on the Doiiro ; while 
the left, comprehending the arqiiebusiers and the strength 
of the cavalry, was placed under the command of hi& son, 
prince John* The niimciical force of the two armies, 

® although in favour of the Portuguese, was nearly ecpiah 
amounting probably in each to less than ten thousand men, 
about one-third being cavalry. Ferdinand took his station in 
the centre, opposite iiis rival, having the admiral and the 
duke of Alva on his left ; while his right wing, distributed 
into six battles or divisions, under their several commanders, 
was supported by a detachment of men-at-arms from the 
provinces of Leon and Galicia. 

The action commenced in this quarter. The Castilians, 
raising the war-cry of St. James and St. LazamsJ 
advanced on the enemy’s left under prince John, but were 
saluted with such a brisk and well-directed fire from his 
arquebusiers, that their ranks were disconcerted. The 
Portuguese men-at-arms, charging them at the same time, 
ai%mented their confusion, and compelled thorn to faE back 
precipitately on the narrow pass in their rear, where, being 
supported by some fresh detachments from the reserve, 
they were with difficulty rallied by their officers, and again 
brought into the field. In the meanwhile, Ferdinand 
closed with the enemy’s centre, and the action soon became 
general along the whole line. The battle raged with re- 
doubled fierceness in the quarter where the presence of the 
two monaichs infused new ardour into their soldiers, who 
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Tlio oW urdilMiop of ToloHo ami tlso mirilijial Momloza, 
who* like liis reverrml rival, baH esdiamtint the ewiifr for 
the rordf*!, were to be ( vn ou ihat Hay in tl{f‘ thickest of 
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Portiigueao were seen ta ^Ive way in all fllrretions* The 
dakc of Alva, by siiccetding in turninif their ikiik, while 
they were thus vigeremsly prosnetl in front, eompleteil their 

* Aaalcsj &rso7^.'»-t-(. yfimncrs rHffnornlik^, i »!. 

1SS,«— Ptslgar^ Reyc*« p|n Fmsi % Hmaa, l>mi i 

PfjrtefiHmj, t«w* \i pp* 404, 405,— IkrunMi*/, Etjii CaklHu^, MS, r.|\ 
plMt^ Fwiapb tonn nl pp, Amh^ 
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dhorder, and soon corwcrted tlieir retreat into a rout, 
Somes attempting to cross tbe Donro, were drowned : anil 
many, wbo encleayonred to effect an enirance into Tor»o, 
were entangled in tlie naiTow defile of tlie bridge, and fell 
by tlie sword of tlieir pnrsuers, or miserably perislied in the 
liver, which, bearing along their mutilateft corpses, brought 
tidings of the fatal victory to Zamora. Such were tlic ieat 
and fury of the pursuit, that the intervening night, rendered 
darker than usual by a driving rain-storm, alone saved the 
scattered remains of the army from destruction. Several 
Portuguese companies, under favour of this ohsciirity, con- 
trived to elude their foes by shouting the Castilian battle- 
cry. Prince John, retiring with a fragment of his broken 
squadrons to a neighbouring eminence, succeeded, by light- 
ing fires and sounding his trampets, in rallying round him 
a niunbcr of fugitives ; and, as the position he occupied was 
too strong to be readily forced, and the Castilian troops were 
too weary and well satisfied with their victory to attempt 
it, he ^'ctaincd possession of it till morning, when he made 
good Jiis retreat into Toro. The king of Portugal, who 
was missing, was supposed to have perished in the battle, 
until, by advices received from him late ou the following 
day, it was ascertained that ho had escaped without per- 
sonal injury, and with three or four attendants only, to the 
fortified castle of Oastro-Huno, some leagues distant from 
the '«6eld of action. Fnrabers of his troops, attempting to 
e^'cape across the neighbouring frontiers into their own 
country, were maimed or massacred by the Spanish pea- 
sants, in retaliation of the excesses wantonly committed by 
them in their invasion of Castile. Ferdinand, shocked at 
this barbarity, issued orders for the protection of tlieir 
persons, and freely gave safe-conducts to such as desired 
to return into Portugal He even, with a degree of hu- 
manity more honoiuable, as well as more rare, than military 
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gmage of BernaMez, ‘^cstabaa a^ira c|iiieii vence/ -—i:\iio 
weie pieparcd to take sides witfc tlie strongest^ bow open!} 
proclaiiiied tljisir allegiance to Ferdmand and Isatella ; 
most of those who had been arrayed in arms, or had mani- 
fested by any other overt act their hostility to the govern- 
ment, vied with each othei in demoiistiations of the »iD&t 
lo}al submission, and sought to make the best terms Cor 
themselves, which they could. Among the latter, the duke 
of Aiovalo, who indeed had made oveitures to this eflwi 
some tune pievious through the agency of his son, togethei 
with the gland master of Calatiava, and the count o[ 
Uruefia, his brother, evpeiienced the lenity of government, 
and were confimed in the entire possession of their estate 
The two principal delinquents, the marquis of Viilena and 
the archbishop of Toledo, made a show of resistance for 
some time longer; but, after witnessing the demolition oi 
their castles, the capture of their towns, the desertion of 
their vassals, and the sequestration of their revenues, were 
fain to purchase a pardon at the price of the most humble 
concessions, and the forfeiture of an ample portion of 
domain. 

The castle of Zamora, expecting no further succoms 
from Portugal, speedily surrendered, and this event was 
soon followed by the reduction of Madrid, Baeza, Toro, 
and other principal cities ; so that in little more than siv 
monSfe fiom the date of the battle, the whole kingdom, 
with the exception of a few insignificant posts still gam- 
soned by the enemy, had acbiowledged the supremacy of 
Feidinand and Isabella,^ 

^ Buies y Andiadi, Las Tres Oi denes, tom. n. fol. 70, 80.— Pnl^iar, 
Ee}es Catdhcos, cap 48-50, 55, 60. — 2imta, AnJes, Lb. 10, cap. 4G, 48, 
54, 58 — Fexru w, Xlist. d’Espagne, toin. \u pp 476-478, 517-519, 546 
— Bcinaide/, Re^es Catdlicos, MS cap. 10 — Oviedo, Qnmeuagenab, MS 
bit. I, 1, dial. 0. 
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tlie object of liis negotiations ; an<l» after v/aiting a ’I’liiole 
year a needy suppliant at tlie jcourt of Louis, lie at lengtk 
ascertained that his insidious host was concerting an ar- 
rangement with his mortal foes, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Alfonso, whose character always had a spice of Quixotism 
in it, seems to have completely lost his %its at tlus«]ast 
reverse of fortune. Overwhelmed with shame at his qitii 
credulity, he felt himself unable to encounter the ridicule 
which awaited his return to Portugal, and secretly withdrew, 
with two or three domestics only, to an obscure village in 
Fformandy; whence he tiansniittcd an epistle to Princo John, 
Ws son, declaring, that, as all earthly vanities were dead 
within his bosom, he resolved to lay up an imperishable 
crown by performing a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
devoting himself to the service of God in some retired monas- 
tery and he concluded with requesting his son to assume 
the sovereignty at oucc, in the same manner as if he luicl 
hoard of his father’s death/’ ^ 

Fortunately Alfonso’s retreat was detected before he had 
time to put his extravagant project in execution, and liis 
trusty followers succeeded, though with considerable diffi- 
culty, in diverting him from it ; while the king of France, 
willing to be rid of his importunate guest, and unwilling 
perhaps to incur the odium of having driven him to so despe- 
rate an extremity as that of his projected pilgrimage, pio- 
vidediiA fleet of ships to transport him back to his own 
dominions, where, to complete the farce, he arrived Just five 
days after the ceremony of his son’s coronation as king of 
Portugal (Nov. 15, 1478). Nor was it destined that the 

* Bernalde?, Keyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 27. — Piilgar, Keycci Ojidlicos, 
cap. 56, 57.— GailUrd, KiTOlitd, tom. iii. pp. 200-202. — Zuruo, Analcb, 
Ilk 19, cap. 56; lib. 20, cap, 10. — Riiy do Pina, Chidn. d’el Eey 
Al&nsa V., cap. 194-202 — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguese, tom. lu 
pp. 412-415.— Comines, Mdmoires, liv. 5, ckxp. 7. 
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peria! to the duke of Braganata, I %j 1I tJik« good eiirit that tiril rtoa© 
docs iioi riboiiBtl m meJ' Soon nflcr, he left Foitwga! for Eome, 'whem 
lie fixed his rrsklente. Thtdnk© lost liislife on the walTuhl for imputed 
iTeoieii, mm after John’s seeewm,— Pkropa Fnrtngofte, fcnw. iLp. 4lfn 
f Comtnes, M€moire% lie* 5, ehap. 7»“**Fana y Enrofm Fortn- 

ftett, tom* iL p. 116. «— Ztmta, Andes, Bk 20, ap. 

Csil^Beet, IIS* ap* 27* 

t TOi w« tli« first toietiog between father and mn 4mn the elctaiiott 
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^-‘ame year a treaty of peace was definitiyeiy adjusted between 
die pleiiipoteutiaries of Castile and France, at St» Jean de 
Luzj in wHeli it was stipulated, as a principal article, that 
Louis the Eleventh should disconnect himself from Ms 
alliance with Portugal, and give no further support to the 
pretensions of Joanna*’^ ® 

Thus released from apprehension in this quarter, Jlie 
sovereigns were enabled to give their undivided attention 
to the defence of the western borders, Isabella, accordingly, 
early in the ensuing winter, passed into E strain adura for 
the purpose of repelling the Portuguese, and still more of 
mppressing the insurrectionary movements of certain of her 
own subjects, who, encouraged by the vicinity of Portugal, 
carried on from their private fortresses a most desolating 
and predatory warfare over the circumjacent territory. 
Private mansions and farm-houses were pillaged and burnt 
to the ground, the cattle and crops swept away in their 
forays, the liigliways beset, so that all travelling was at an 
end, all communication cut off, and a rich and populous 
district converted at once into a desert. Isabella, supported 
by a body of regular (troops and a detachment of the Holy 
Brotherhood, took her station at Truxillo, as a central posi- 
tion, whence she might operate on the various points with the 
greatest facility. Her counsellors remonstrated against this 

of tli^lattcr to the Castilian throne. King John would not allow Ferdi- 
nand to Iciss his hand ; he chose to walk on his left ; he attended him to 
his quarteis, and, in short, during the whole twenty days of their conference, 
nmmfested towards his son all the deference which, as a parent, he was 
entitled to receive fiom him. This he did on the ground that Ferdinand, 
as lung of Castile, represented the elder branch of Trastamara, while lie 
irpiesenled only the younger. It will not he easy to meet with an 
distance of more punctilious eliq^uette, even in Spanish history. — Pulgir, 
Eeyes Oatdlicos, cap. 75. 

* Salarar de Mendoza, Ordn. del Cran Cardenal, p, 

Anales, lib. 20, cap, 25,’— Oaihajal, Anales, MS, ailo 70. 
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cipooirc of !iei ptn‘-on in tbo ^ory hearl of tlio di^af- 
Icrinl country ; Init “^he icjjlied iliaf it wa^ in^t Ibr licr to 
calouldc perils or fati^nc^ in In^r <#%n cause# wa* bj au 
imi.o.-oiialde timiiUty to dislicartru Iier friend^# luth wlKim 
.‘•be WcH unx ro‘M>!uii to icnuiin until IohI liroin^lii the 
\\Ai\ni a coiiiluMnn/'’ !^l)o tiicn ;,a\o iioniediate orders for 
Ipinr^ at tbe -aino {iuio to the fodilietl toivim of 

MiHb'll’iiK MoiiiLi, and IW^yto^a. 

^ At tbojunotare tlie infaiitn Ibina ISoatny. of Jbaiiyal 
«i4or-in-lr.r of kint^ and n.atenui) aimt of Isabella, 

louilid pwi at the oaUnatb -» in ivbieli 4n saw liei 
<onotry itnolred by tlio chiniern'al ainbiticm of licr brotbef, 
otbnvf! ber^elf the mediator peace between the belli 
gereiil iiaibtb* Agreeably to bor ]>n)posa!, an iiitervkn; 
took place !jet^uH‘n her nml queen isalarlla at the fruiiiier 
tsnvn of Alcantara. Ar the eojiferefiees of the fair nego- 
tiators expeutoiced none td' the embarrassments usually 
iueiib !it to Midi didiberaiiou^# growing out of Jealousy# dis- 
triMl and u iiuitiuil design to (tverreaeb, but were conducted 
ill jfcrfert good faith, and a .slaeere desire, on both sides# of 
cstabliHliing a cnirdkl reennciliatioin Ibey rcsiilted, after 
eight clavB* discussioin in a treaty of peutee* with which the 
fortugueae infanta returned inft^ heronii country^ in order 
to obtain the sanction of her royal brother. The articles 
contained in it, liow<‘r<‘r, were too unpaiataldc to receive an 
iiniiicilkite assent ; and it wm not until the expiration €f six 
months# during whidi iHabelhi, far from relaxing# pense- 
vered with increased energy in her originiil plan of opera- 
tions# thill the treaty was formally ratified by the court of 
Ltsbom* 1479*) 

It was slipukled in this com pact# that Alfonso should 

* Euy cfe> Bftftjf Clir^Sn, Cd Rcy Alfaium ¥., rap. 500,— !i* Miinnrc, 
€«» fol* 100# l0.^Fu1giftr# Eeyes CiUiSlw, «p, 05, 0,0, 

y SiiiB, lare|« ForitifuciSi tm* II pp. 450# 421— Fen was# 
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relinquisli the title and armorial hearings which he had 
assumed as king of Castile ; that he should resign his 
claims to the hand of Joanna, and no longer maintain her 
pretensions to the Castilian throne ; that tliat lady shotild 
make the election within six months, either to quit Portugal 
for ever, or to remain there on the condition of weflcling 
Don John, the infant son of Perdinand and Isahella/ so 
soon as ho should attain a marriageable age, or to retire 
into a convent, and take the veil ; that a general amnesty 
should ho granted to all such Castilians as had supported 
Joanna’s cause ; and, finally, that the concord between the 
dwo nations should be cemented by the union of Alonso, son 
of the prince of Portugal, with the infanta Isabella, of 
Castile.t 

Thus terminated, after a duration of four years and a half, 
the War of the Succession. It had fallen with peculiar 
fury on the border provinces of Leon and Estramadara, 
which, from their local position, had necessarily been kept in 
constant collision with the enemy. Its baneful effects ^vero 
long visible there, not only in the general devastation and 
distress of the country, bnt in the moral disorganisation 
which the lieentioxis and predatory habits of soldiers neces- 
sarily introduced among a simple peasantry. In a personal 
view, however, the war had terminated most triumphantly 
for Isabella, whoso wise and vigorous administration, 
seeoMed by her husband's vigilance, had dispelled the 
storm which threatened to overwhelm her from abroad, and 

Hist. d’Espagne, tom, vli. p. 538. — Caibaja], Auales, MS, afio 70. — Bci- 
naldcz, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 28, 36, 37, 

Bom tlie preceding year, June 28th, 1478. — Oaihajal, Analcs, MS. 
anno fodem. 

t L, Marinoo, Cosas Memorahles, fol. 168. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos 
cap. OL — Faria y Sousa, Eiiiopa Portugaesa, tom. u, pp. 420, 421. — Ruy 

Pina, Clirdu. d’el Rey Alfonso V,, cap. 206, 

TOn. I. E 
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licT ill of the tLme tif 

lier 

JoaBiia\*i w'n‘ alone €om|»ronil^oil, or ra&er 

satrliioeil by tlo* iruity. ?ho rcntlily tli-omcMl in the I'tro- 
vi'-fuii for licr kjania^e\^kb ua infant 411! in tin* orrulK only 
a fliia-y \<Ji intnobsl to di-‘‘uL-o the lin^f of i’oilu^ars 
tb orlion of r f.ai <o Ih-uyMf d ttith a v,orId in uliicli 
bhe had laiht ii » f \]*t‘ikio td aoihiai; but midijrtuiM* hiU’selfj 
nii*I hot n th iiaiofout Oiawo ijf’-o rmndi to otinoo^ sIio deter* 
iriiiiei! to ruiouiHO' it for iver, and 'Oek a dielter in the 
|if\u»ffd .-ioab j of tbo 'lui'nfir. nrrorfliiij<ly entered 
the eouTi-ai of >aiita C'luia (htinihra, where, in the follow^" 
he; year, nhe |»romanaH‘d the iiivvoeable VJnHtUilfli tiiroreo 
tlio «!i!ia|»|y* '.'^iihjeft of them for eviw frutu lur hpudeSi 
Two eiiYojft from f'a'-tiko Fordinand do, Takveras lMikdla% 
eoivk^^-or, imd Dr. Dia/. do Mutirio.d, one d her eeuncil, 
at ihi, aihethjo eoretaoaj ; and the reverend father^ 
ill a eo|d<)ii*> ijAhonation addro^,Keil to the youthful novice* 
afc^iaud lier ‘‘ that i-ho had elinsen the better part upprovet! 
in the Kvuiii^cdintH ; that* ns spoi^e d the churcdi, her 
fliaMity w^'Diild be pndliie of all f^piritnul dollohi*^ ; her .'^uk 
jcclkm* liberty,*— iho onl) true liberty,— partaLin[;“ more of 
l‘r(mvc;ii Oiim of eattli. No kiHBumnd’ continued ilw disin- 
terested preaeher,— ** no true frieinl or fiiithful CiUiiiRelior, 
woild divert yon froni holy a 

0 

• Eisj ih Fiiw* f litsln. u\! Itej Alfousn V** rap* SlU—lbiiiR ) H<«eaj 
E«ro|a FdrtiifueKiy Umu )i. n* 42L— Pu^ur* lirjes Caliihui% rap, 02,— 
L, Mariiiw spwlci nt tk* St^^m mm m m b«jat<* of the < iobler 

ftt the pefittil im wkrh fir mm tvnti«|, 1520* (feh 1511 ) KrttwiilHlancimg 
kr Irrevocable however* Jmmtia sevml timi« the 

aai maiiitaniCi! a twal state imficr llsr prottctioii of tlio 
taomwlis* %iho ofcasioually thrtatoed to revlw la-r ihmmi 
Ato to the ffijidiee of tl» Castilian sovereign** Site maj he mhI* r<>a* 
to life forwei lie pivet on “wllcl tnmei!| dnwog her whole 
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Not long after this event, king Alfonso, }3cnetrated with 
grief at the loss of Ms destined bride, -rthe excellent 

lady/^ as the Portuguese continued to call her, — resolved 
to imitate her example, and exchange his royal robes for llie 
humble habit of a Franciscan friar. He consequently made 
preparation for resigning his crown anet, and reiiripg to 
the monastery of Varatojo, on a bleak eminence noartthe • 
Atlantic ocean, when ho suddenly fell ill, at Oiiitra, of a 
disorder which terminated his existence on tine 28th«of 
August, 1481. Alfonso’s fiery character, in which all the 
elements of love, chivalry, and religion were blended io- 
-gether, resembled that of some paladin of romance ; as the 
chimerical enterprises, in which ho w^as perpetually engaged, 
seem rather to belong to the age of knight-errantry than to 
the fifteenth century/^ 

In the beginning of the same year in which the pacifica- 
tion with Portugal secured to the sovereigns the undisputed 
possession of Castile, another crown devolved on Ferdinand 
by th? death of his father, the king of Aragon, who expired 
at Barcelona, on the 20th of January, 1479, in the eighty- 
third year of his age.f Such was his admirable consth 

life, the aiplomatic relations Ibetweeii tLe courts of Castile and Portugal, 
and to have been a principal cause of those freq^uent intermarriages be- 
tween the royal families of the two countries, by which Ferdinand and 
Ibahclla hoped to detach thePoitnguese crown from her interests. Joanna 
affecilcd a royal style and magnificence, and subscribed herself, the 
Queen,"’ to the last. She <lied in the palace at Lisbon, in 1530, in the 
69th )caJi' of her age, having survived most of her ancient friends, suitois, 
and competitors. — Joanna’s history, subseq^uent to her taking the ^ eil, has 
been collected, with his usual precision, by Seuor Olemencin. (Mem. do 
la Acad, do Hist., tom. vi. Ilnst. 10.) 

Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. p. 423,-“ Ruy de Pina, 
Clirdii. del Key Alfonso V., cap. 212. 

t Caibajal, Aiialcs, MS, ano 70.— Bcmaldci, Beyes Catdlico<^, MS. 
cap. 42.““Manana, Ilist. do Espana, (ed. Valeneia,) tom. viii. p, 204, not 
-.“Abaim, Roes de Aragon, tom. ii, fol. 205, 

e2 



tiitiiffi, that ha ivUiue<I nut only l:i^ iiit< lis*euia!j Ijnt liis 
buOily ^i^oiir luiiniifdinal tu tlic last. Hi'- Liii«* lliV was 
ec)ii-umf‘ i ill mil fat*t!uu trr wais : ami hi.-, rchlcKs 

i-j«irit ‘aadaeil tu tula delight la tiiuui UiinuilUfaN <»& 

k-nt fitted in tievulujni it \anDU - iU roialaiifMl, 
lempvtT, ttith ijitrepk aitil i w-n ttrueiuim tniipcia uu 
ailtVe--, in !k‘ tsianae^nuem if .ifuirs t. luik lul biin i) 
rely, fur tin* tn‘i ewplisliiuenl of hi - parpu (*% i mAi wore on 
iienutLitiou than mi |io-tli\e furco, Jb* ra.iy >ai'l iu 
li.ue n om* of the lir-i iiOfioirelH v.Lo In one la into Yoi^ue 
tliat rofined M‘iom*e of tlie eakmet, u* profomidly 

.siiaiietl hy .slitonien at the elou* of the iiilooiah eeiilury,® 
and im Lin own tern tVrdiu.uid FurninLed the iiio4 
praetknd ammwumvs% 

llio erovii of iSavarro, wLieli he Lad oi Lmot'le'-dy 
«»lirj)e(L cleYohnnh on deeeu-.e. tni L‘w oyihy daii'^Lti'r 
Loomch otamlens of Foi\% who. huu Lefore li'dieod. 
Mirviuil to etijoy it only titra* i^hort v./M-lh Ar*ii(oih with 
itft extensive depomlaieleo, deneended |o Fenlimiiid* Thus 
the two itowiiH of j^raj^on awl Faaili% after a Hejwndlrm 
of ninro timn four cenlwlef'^t Lerawo iin!ir*-idiiL!y iiiiifetL 
am! the foiimlaiion.s were lakl cl t!se nmt^nilieeht nupire 
which wiw destined to overnlmdew every oihtr European 
ii]ioinireh)% 
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CHAPTER YL <» * 

INTERNAL AEMIMSTRATION OP CASTILE. 

, 1475 — 1482 . 

Scliertics of Reform. — Holy Brotherhood. — Tuxmilt at Segovia, — The 
Queen's Presence of mind. — Severe cxecutiojr of Justice. — Royal 
Pi ogress through Andalusia. — Reorganisation of the Tribunals. — 
Castilian Juiisprudence. — Plans for reducing the Nobles. — Revoca- 
tion of Giants. — Military Orders of Castile. — Masterships annexed to 
the Crown. — Ecclesiastical Usurpations resisted. — Restoration of 
Trade. — Prospciity of the Kingdom. 

I HATE deferred to the present chapter a consideration of 
the important changes introduced into the interior admini- 
stration of Castile after the accession of Isabella, in order 
to present a connected and comprehensive view of them to 
the reader, vrithout interrupting the progress of the military 
narrative. The subject may afford an agreeable relief to 
the dreary details of blood and battle mtli which we have 
been so long occupied, and which were rapidly converting 
the ^garden of Europe into a wilderness. Such details 
indeed seem, to have the deepest interest for contemporary 
writers ; but the eye of posterity, unclouded by personal 
liiterest or passion, turns with satisfaction from them to 
those cultivated arts which can make the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 

If there be any being on earth that may be permitted to 
remind us of the Deity himself, it is the ruler of a mighty 
empire who employs the high powers intrusted to him 



for m! uiforTetl 

witli intdlectim! / nrli LK 'i.itiiai, in an 

a‘ 4 (Mff enmpara'^iu* ft,LMnaj'?n, < n^Kuonr- iinpmt to Ill's 
lutid I’ue of < hiii'tUM4i \\hh*i ilhu<ini< !fo uhu Ih» 
and to rro/ito fn.iu 'tli *u*nifnt- ol dlnuif] in«* ln''iUtii\J 
foinn of wH'Lil o?d»r. >rs]£ v^a I- iIm-ILi : mid Mtfdi tlie 
wWvh dm lioil And idituiiate lut*' li tor d]‘am 
tliai lior -fn jtn. af tin* mi A, \ -v.,i}od In* a ouniji 
|MjAi"-'ad of Hilllf'imit idndffiH to d^ai-o, and eimriry to 
oxoeuoo the nm^t -ilut^iry MdtmjK*'-t of 4i‘iniii, and tla^ to 
infuse a nm pilnrlpfo of \hi!i!y into n ' 40 u‘’]iiauifc fa^t 
into piTiiiaitiro doori^pilialm 

Tim \iliole pkm of rofona intnnlmi'd into ilio amoriihimit 
1)j Ffmlinaiid mid or morn propmly % tin* laUi-r, 

to wliom tlm infonml admin!' frattna of idmilfo jirioei- 
pally roftiTefo was siot folly unfolded nntil flte oonipk'tioii 
of lior rtdy;n» flnt t5io Importuni modiifatbitH were 
mlopied previously to tlio war of Uranada in i4<^2. Tlieso 
limy bfi emlwaef'tl under the ftdkwijsg Imiifls* J, Tlie 
efficient adiidiii^ration of Jiadioe. JL The rudilleatimi 
of ilm lawn's, lif. The dfpro?Mim of the mdihs I¥# 
The vinilimiiion of ceidf'da'Siimi! rhdUi heion^^hr!; to ilie 
crown from the ihurpatfon of the pupal scss V. The 
regulation of tradse VL Tim of rojal 

wthorilj, 

I, Tlio admitdfitmiion of the diHina! miaCchj 

which prevailed in Henry the Fourth reign, the auihoritj 
of the mmmrcli and of the royal judges hud fidlcit into hmli 
eenteropt that the law was entirely withemt forins The 
Miles afforded m better protection than tlie open coimtry. 
Iveipy itoan*# band seemed to be lifted against hi*i iieiglihcmn 
Bwferty was plimdeted ? persons were tlolatecl ; tlic most 
I»I| »wlt*rfes proftined ; and the numeroiis fortresaes 

jJW. All S, . - * . t #* t <»,. • 
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trcali, eonverted into dens of robbers.’^' Isabella saw no 
better way of cliecldng this unbounded lieeneo^ than to 
direct against it that popular engine, the Santa Eermandad, 
or Holy Brotherhood, which had more than once shaken the 
Castilian nionarchs on their throne. 

Tlio project for the ro-organisation of t^is institution was 
introduced into the cortes held, the year after Isabella’s 
accession at Madrigal, in 1476. It was carried into eScct 
by the junta of deputies from the different cities of the 
kingdom, coiiyened at Dueiias in the same year. The new 
institution differed essentially from the ancient hermm- 
dades^ since, instead of being partial in its extent, it was 
designed to embrace the whole kingdom ; and instead of 
being directed, as had often been the case, against the 
crown itself, it was set in motion at the suggestion of the 
latter, and limited in its operation to the maintenance of 
public order. The crimes reserved for its jurisdiction were 
all violence or theft committed on the highways or in the 
open® country, and in cities by such offenders as escaped 
into the country ; hoiise'-breaking ; rape ; and resistance of 
justice. The specification of these crimes shows their fre- 
quency ; and the reasons for designating the open country 
as the particular theatre for the operations of the her- 
mandad, was the facility which criminals possessed there 
for eluding the pursuit of justice, especially under shelter 

Among otlier examples, Pulgar mentions tliat of tha akwde of 
Castio-Nmlo, Pedro do Mondan»a, ^vlio, fiom the stiong-boids in Ids pos- 
session, committed sucli grievous devastations tlirougbout tbe coimtry, 
tlmi ilie cities of Burgos, Avila, Salamanca, Sego’iia, Valladolid, Medina, 
and others in that quarter, were fain to ])ay him a tribute, (black mail,) to 
piob'Lt their tcnitoiies from his rapacity. Tin siicccssfal example was 
imitated hy many other knightly freehooteis ot the period. (Bojcs Catd- 
llcoe, pati 2, cap. dG.)— See also extracts cited hy Saoz from manuscript 
noti(c» hy contcmpoiaries of Henry IV. — ■ Monedas do Emique IV., 
PP* b 2. 
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of the stronglioMs orfortrcsscb '^uth it was pleiitifuDj 
studded* 

An annual contribution of eighteen tiiOu&antl luaraYeclis 
was assessed on every hundred reemos or housishoHers, for 
the equipment and maintenance of a liorscmaig whose duty 
it was to arrest (p3ndcis, and enforce the sentence of the 
^ law, * On the ffiglit of a criminal, the tocsins of the -villages 
through which he was supposed to have passed were sounded ; 
and the qiiaihilleros or officers of the hrotlieihood, sta^ 
tioned on the different points, took up the pursuit with such 
piomptness as loft little chance of escape* A court of two 
alcaldes was established in every tonn containing thirty 
families, for the trial of all crimes within the jiirifediction 
of the hermandad 5 and an appeal lay from them in speci- 
fied cases to a supremo council. A general junta, com- 
posed of deputies from the cities throughout the kingdom, 
was annually convened for the regulation of affairs ; and 
their iiistruetions were transmitted to provincial juntas, who 
sxiperintondod the execution of them. The laws, enacted at 
different times in these assemblies, were compiled into a 
code under the sanction of the junta general at Tordela* 
giina, in 1485.^ The penalties for theft, which arc literally 
written in blood, are specified in this code with singular 
precision. The most petty larceny was punished with stripes, 
the loss of a member, or of life itself ; and the law was 
administered with an unsparing rigour, vrhieh nothing, .but 
the extreme necessity of the case could justify. Capital 
executions were conducted by shooting the criminal with 
arrows. The enactment relating to this provides that the 
convict shall receive the sacrament like a OatlioHc Christian# 

^ ^ Tl« of tite laws of the Hermandad lias now heeome very 

'TWt in my possemion was printed at Burgos, in 1527. It has 
§1% incorporated with eonsideiaUe extension into the Kecopilaciou 
of l%i% IL 
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and after tliat be executed as speedily as possible, ia order 
that his soul may pass the more securely.^ 

Notwithstanding the popular constitution of the herman- 
clad, and the obvious advantages attending its introduction 
at this juncture, it experienced so decided an opposition 
from the nohility, who discerned the cli^k it was lihply to 
impose on their authority, that it required all the queen’s t 
address and perseverance to effect its general adoption. 

The constahlo do Haro, however, a nobleman of giseat 
weight fiom his personal character, and the most extensive 
landed proprietor in the north, was at length prevailed on 
to introduce it among his '\assals. His example was 
gradually followed by others of the same rank ; and when 
the city of Seville, and the great lords of Andalusia, had 
consented to receive it, it speedily became established 
throughout the kingdom. Thus a standing body of troops, 
two thousand in number, thoroughly equipped and mounted, 
wao placed at the disposal of the ciown, to enforce the law, 
and Suppress domestic insurrection. The supreme junta, 
which I'cgulated the councils of the hermandad, constituted 
moreover a sort of inferior cortes, relieving the exigencies 
of government, as we shall see hereafter, on more than one 
occasion, by important supplies of men and money. By the 
activity of this new military police, the country was, in the 
course of a few years, cleared of its swarms of banditti, as 

is 

Quaderno tie las Leyes Nuevas de h lleimaadacl, (Burgos, 
lejes I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 3, 16, 20, 36, 37.— Pulgar, Reyes Caldlicos, part. 2, 
cap, 51. — L. Mauneo, Cosas MemoraUcs, fol. 160, cd, 1530. — Mem.de 
h And do Hist, tom, vi. Ilust. 4.— Caib.ijal, Analcs, MS. aiao 76.— 
Lebuja, Rcuim OesUram Bend. fol. 36. — By one of the lavs, the mha» 
hitaiits ot sach swgnoml towns as refused to pay the contrilmtions of the 
HeimamUdwcie euluded ft om its benefits, as well as fiom tmffic with, 
and c\en the pover of rccorering their debts from, othoi nat.Yes of the 
hingdeni.— Ley 33. 
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well as of the robber chieftains whose strength liatl enabled 
them to defy the law. The ministers of justice fotiiid a 
sure protection in the indcpeutlent discharge of their duties ; 
and the blessings of personal security and social orders so 
long estranged from the nation^ weie again resloied to it. 

Tl^e iraportant'^benefits resulting from the institution of 
^ the# liermandad, secured its confiimation by siieeuasiye 
cortes, for tixe period of t^Yenty4wo years, in spite of tlio 
repeated opposition of the aristocracy. At length, in 1408, 
the objects for which it w'as established haYing been com- 
pletely obtained, it was deemed advisable to relieve the 
nation from the heavy charges which its maintenance im- 
posed, The great salaried officers were dismissed ; a few 
subordinate functionaries wore retained for the administra- 
tion of justice, over whom the regular courts of criminal 
law possessed appellate jurisdiction ; and the magni Scent 
apparatus of the Santa Me^mandadf stripped of all but the 
terrors of its name, dwindled into an ordinary police, such 
as it has existed, with various modifications of form * down 
to the present century. * 

Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes 
of roform, that, even in the minuter details, she frcfiiieiiily 
superintended the execution of them herself. For this she 
was admirably fitted by her personal address, and presence 
of mind in danger ; and by the influence which a conviction 
of her integrity gave her over the minds of the people.^ A 
remarkable exemplification of this occurred, the year but 
one after her coronation, at Segovia, The inhabitants, 
secretly instigated by the bishop of that place, and some of 

* E<sCC|>fiacion de las hayes, (Madrid, lit, $, tit, 13, ley 44,— 
Auaalcs da Sevilla, p. 379, — Pidgar, Beyes Catdlicos, part. % 
de la Acad, do lUst., touj. vi. Iliist. 6, — Xiobuja, Kenim 
fecftaSraiit BocaA fo-1# 37, 38. — Las P^agIa^it5cas del Roy no, (Sevilla 
16^4) fdl fe— Madneo^ Cosas Mcmorablos, M. 1 60, 
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ilie principal citizens, rose against Cabrera, marquis of 
Moya, to wliom tlie government of tlie city liacl been 
intrusted, and who had made himself generally unpopular 
by his strict discipline. They even proceeded so far as to 
obtain possession of the outworks of the citadel, and to 
compel the deputy of tlie alcayde, who tVl/S himself ajjsent, 
to take shelter, together with the princess Isabella, 4heii $ 
the only daughter of the sovereigns, in the interior defences, 
where they were rigox'ously blockaded. « 

The queen, on receiving tidings of the event at Tordesillas, 
mounted her horse, and proceeded with all possible despatch 
towards Segovia, attended by cardinal Mendoza, the count 
of Benavente, and a few others of her court. At some 
distance from the city she was met by a deputation of the 
inhabitants, requesting her to leave behind the count of 
Benavente and the marchioness of Moya, (the former of 
whom as the intimate friend, and the latter as the wife of 
the alcayde, were peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens), or 
they could not answer for the consequences. Isabella 
haughtily replied, that she was queen of Castile ; that 
the city was hers, moreover, by right of inheritance ; and 
that she was not used to receive conditions from rebel- 
iious subjects/^ Then pressing forward with her little 
retinue through one of the gates, which remained in the hands 
of her friends, she effected her entrance into the citadel. 

Slhc populace, in the meanwhile, assembling in greater 
numbers than before, continued to show the most hostile 
dispositions, calling out, Death to the alcayde ! Attack 
the castle ! ” Isabella's attendants, terrified at the tumult, 
and at the "preparations which the people were making to 
put their menaces into execution, besought their mistress to 
cause the gates to be seemed more strongly, as the only 
mode of defence against the infuriated mob. But, instead 
of listening to their counsel, she bade them remain quietly 
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ill the apartment, and descended lier&olf into the court-yard,, 
where she ordered the portals to be thrown open for the 
admission of the people. She stationed herself at the 
further extremity of the area, and, as the populace poured 
in, calmly demanded the cause of the insurrection. Tell 
ine/^said she, are your grieyancGS, and I will do 

* all in my power to redress them 3 for I am sure that what 
is for your interest, must he also for mine, and for that of 
the whole city.’’ The insurgents, abashed by the unex- 
pected presence of their sovereign, as well as by her cool 
and dignified demeanour, replied, that all they desired was 
the removal of Cabrera from the government of the city. 

He is deposed already,” answered the queen, and you 
have my authority to turn out such of his officers as are 
still in the castle, which I shall intrust to one of my own 
servants, on whom I can rely.” The people, pacified by 
these assurances, shouted “ Long live the queen ! ” and 
eagerly hastened to obey her mandates. 

After thus turning aside the edge of popular fury, IsShella 
proceeded with her retinue to the royal residence in the 
city, attended by the fickle multitude, whom she again 
addressed on arriving there, admonishing them to return to 
their vocations, as this was no time for calm inquiry ; and 
promising that, if they would send three or four of their 
number to her on the morrow to report the extent of their 
grievances, she would examine into tlie affair, and rentier 
Justice to all parties. The mob accordingly dispersed ; and 
the queen, after a candid examination, having ascertained 
the groundlessness or gross exaggeration of the misdemean- 
ors imputed to Cabrera, and traced the source of the con- 
spiracy to the Jealousy of the bishop of Segovia and his 
associates, reinstated the deposed aloayde in the full posses- 
sion of his dignities, which his enemies, either convinced of 
the altered dispositions of the people, or helieving that the 
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favourable uioment for resistance had escaped, made no 
further attempts to disturb. Thus, by a happy presence of 
mind, an affair, which threatened at its outset disastrous 
consc(juonces, was settled without bloodshed, or compromise 
of the royal dignity.^* 

In the summer of the following yeai*, 1477, Isabella 
resolved to pay a visit to Estramadura and Andalusia^ for » 
the purpose of composing the dissensions, and introducing a 
more cfScient police, in these unhappy provinces ; wlsicli 
from their proximity to the stormy frontier of Portugal, as 
well as from the feuds between the great houses of Guzman 
and Ponce de Loon, were plunged in the most frightful 
anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza and her other ministers remon- 
strated against this imprudent exposure of her person, where 
it was so little likely to be respected. But she replied, It 
was true there were dangers and inconveniences to be encoun- 
tered ; hut her fate was in God’s hands, and she felt a confi- 
dence that he would guide to a prospAous issue such designs 
as wete righteous in themselves and I'esoiutely conducted.®' 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent recop- 
iion from the inhabitants of Seville, where she established 
her head-ejuariers. The first days of her residence there 
were consumed in fetes, tourneys, tilts of reeds, and other 
exercises of the Castilian chivalry. After this she devoted 
her whole time to the great purpose of her visit, the refor- 
ina^on of abuses. She held her court in the saloon ot the 

^ Carba-jd, Aiiales, MS. ana 76. — Pulsar, Eeyes Cat6Hcos, part. % Cap. 

59. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. viii, p. 477.— bthrija, Rcrum Gres- 
tarnm Becad. fol. 41, 42.— Gonzalo de Oviedo la,visbes many encomrams 
on Cabrera for "liis geneious (Qualities, lus singular prudence in govern- 
ment, and bis solicitude for his vassals, vthom he inspired with the deepest 
attachment.” (Qnincuagenas, MS. bat, I, quinc. 1, dial. 23.) The best 
panegyric on his character is the nnshaken confidence which his royal mis- 
tress reposed in him to the day of her death. 
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alcazar, or royal castle, wlieie she re\iYcd the ancient prac- 
tice of tlio Castilian sororeigns, of presiding in person over 
the administration of justice. Every Friday she took her 
seat in her chair of state, on an elevated platform covered 
with cloth of gold, and surrounded by her eoimcil, togetlior 
with the siiborclimte functionaiies, and the insignia of a 
^ court of justice. The members of her privy council and of 
the high court of criminal law saL in their official capacity 
every clay in the week ; and the queen herself received such 
suits as were refeirccl to her adjudication, saving the paitios 
the usual expense and procrastination of justice. 

By the extraordinary despatch of the queen and her 
ministers, during the two months that she resided in the 
city, a vast number of civil and criminal causes were dis- 
posed of, a large amount of plundered property was restored 
to its lawful owners, and so many offenders wore brought to 
condign punishment, that no loss than four thousand sus* 
pected persons, it is cimputed, terrified hy the prospect of 
speedy retribution for their crimes, escaped into the fieigh- 
bouring kingdoms of Portugal and Granada* The worthy 
burghers of Seville, alarmed at this rapid depopulation of 
the city, sent a deputation to the queen, to deprecate her 
anger, and to represent that faction had been so busy of 
late years in their unhappy town, that there was scarcely a 
family to bo found in it, some of whose members were not 
more or less involved in the guilt. Isabella, who avas 
naturally of a benign disposition, consideidng that enough 
had probably been done to strike a salutary terror into tho 
remaining delinquents, was willing to temper justice with 
mercy^ and accordingly granted an amnesty for all past 
pffences, save heresy, on the condition, however, of a general 
restitution of such property as had been unlawfully seized 
Itnd retained during the period of anarchy.^ 

* Sevilla, p SSL--Fiilgar, Eeyes Cat^icos, pait* 2^, 
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But Isabella became convinced that all amngoments 
for establisMng permanent tranquillity in Seville would bo 
ineffectual, so long as the feud continued between the 
great families of Giiaman and Pence de Leon. Tlio duke 
of Medina Sidonia and the marquis of Cadiz:, the heads of 
these houses, had possessed themselves of the royal |owns 
and forti esses, as weE as of those which, belonging to^the # 
city, were scattered over its circumjacent territory, where, 
as lias been previously stated, they cariied on war against 
each other like independent potentates. The former of 
these grandees had been the loyal supporter of Isabella in 
the War of the Succession. The marquis of Cadiz, on the 
other hand, connected hy marriage with the house of 
Pacheco, had cautiously withheld his allegiance, although 
he had not testified his hostility by any overt act. While 
the queen was hesitating as to the course she should pursue 
ill reference to the marquis, who still kept himself aloof in his 
fortified castle of Serez, he sudden^* presented himself by 
night "ht her residence in Seville, accompanied only by two 
or three attendants. He took this stop, doubtless, from the 
conviction that the Portuguese faction had nothing further 
to hope in a kingdom where Isabella reigned not only by 
the fortune of war, but by the affections of the people ; and 
he now eagerly proffered Ms allegiance to her, excusing his 
previous conduct as he best could. The queen was too weE 
satisfied with the submission, however tardy, of this for- 
midable vassal, to call him to severe account for past 
delinquencies, She exacted from Mm, however, the full 
restitution of such domains and fortresses as he had filched 
from the crown and from the city of SeviEe, on condition 
of similar concessions by Ms rival, the duke of Medina 

cap. 65, 70, 71. — Bemaldc/, Uejes Cat(51icos, MS, cap. 29.-— Caibijal, 
Anale'jjMS. auc 77. — b. Maimeo, Cosas MemoraWes, fol. 162 ; vko says, 
no less tkan 8,000 guilty fled from Seville and Cordova. 
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SMonia. Slio next attempted to establi'^li a rccoiieiliatluii 
between these belligerent grandees ; but awtirc that, how- 
ever pacific uiiglit be tkelr demonstrations for the present, 
there could be little hope of permancntlj allaying the in- 
lierited feuds of a century, w^hilst the iieiglibomiiood of the 
partic^s to each otlfer must necessarily multiply fresh causes 
of <^sgust, she caused them to withdraw from Heville to 
their estates in the country, and by this cvpedieiit suc- 
ceeded in cxtiiigiiishiiJg the flame of discord. ^ 

In the following year, 1478, Isabella accompanied her 
husband in a tour through Andalusia, for the immediate 
purpose of reconnoitring the coast. In the courho of this 
progress, they were splendidly entertained by the duke and 
marquis at their patrimonial estates. They afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Cordova, where they adopted a similar policy with 
that pursued at Seville ; compollmg the count do Cabra, 
connected with the blood royal, and Alonso de Aguilar, lord 
of Mantilla, whoso factlfcns had long desolated this fair city, 
to withdraw into the country, and restore the immense® pos- 
sessions which they had usurped both from the municipality 
and the crown. t 

One example among others may bo mentioned, of the 
rectitude and severe impartiality with which Isabella ad- 
ministered justice, that occurred in the case of a wealthy 
Galician knight, named Alvaro Yanez de Lugo. This 
person, being convicted of a capital offence, attended mth 
the most aggravating circumstances, sought to obtain a 
commutation of lus punishment by the payment of forty 

* Bemaldex, Reyes Catdiicos, MS. cap. 20.^ — ^Zurita, Aualea, tom. iv, 
foL 28S.-*-^ii:aiga, Aimalcs de Sevilla, p. 382.— Letiija, Rerum Gestarum 
B^cad, lib. 7*— b. Mariueo, Cosas Memorables, xibi supra. — Garibay, Com- 
pendlo, lib. 18, cap. IL 

f Reyes C^tdllcoa, MS. cap. SO.— Pulgar, Reyes Catoliios. 

78 , 
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thousaBc! doblm of gold to the (jxteeii, a sum excoedingj at 
that time, the annual rents of the crown. Some of Isabella's 
counsellors would have persuaded her to accept the donative, 
and appropriate it to the pious pmposes of the Moorish war. 
But, far from being blinded by their sophistry, she suffered 
the law to tahe its course, and, in order 4o place her con- 
duct above every susj>ieion of a mercenary motive, all<)jved * 
his estates, wMch might legally have been confiscated to 
the crown, to descend to his natural heirs. Ifotliing cpn- 
tributod more to re-establish the supremacy of law in this 
reign, than the certainty of its execution, without respect 
to wealth or rank ; for the insubordination prevalent 
throughout Castile was chiefly imputable to persons of 
this description, who, if they failed to defeat justice hy 
force, were sure of doing so by the corruption of its 
ministers.^ 

Ferdinand and Isabella employed the same vigorous 
measures in the other parts of their dominions, which had 
proved so successful in Andalusia, for the extirpation of the 
hordes of banditti, and of the robber-knights, who diflbred 
in no respect from the former but in their superior power. 

In Galicia alone, fifty fortresses, the strong-holds of tyranny, 
were razed to the ground; and fifteen hundred malefactors, 
it was computed, were compelled to fly the kingdom. “The 
wretched inhabitants of the mountains,'^ says a writer of 
that» age, who had long since despaired of justice, blessed 
God for their deliverance, as it were, from a deplorable 
captivity." f 

Eia muy inclmada,” says Pulgar, '' i facer justicia, tanto c[\ic Ic em 
imputado segiiir mas la via de iigor que de la piedad; y esto facia por 
lemediar 1 la gran conupcion de enmmes quo filM en el Eejno quande 
subcedid en dl.’’ — Rejes Oatdlicos, p. 37- 

t Fiilgar, Reyes Catdhcos, part. 2, cap. 97, 98. — L. Marineo, Cosas 
Mcmorables, fol. 1 6% 

VOL. I. S 
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While the sovereigns were thus persoiiallj oeeiipled with 
the suppression of domestic discord, and the estahlislmiciit of 
ail efficient police, tliej were not inattentive to the higher 
tribunals, to whose keeping, chiefly, were entrusted the per- 
sonal rights and property of the subject. They rc-organised 
the royal or priv}?> council, whose powers, although, as has 
bcci^ noticed in the Introduction, principally of an administra- 
tive nature, had been gradually encroaching ou those of the 
feuiierior courts of law, Dm ing the last century, this l}Oi\y 
had cunsistedof prelates, knights, and lawyers, whose mini- 
hers and relative proportions had varied in different times. 
The right of the great ecclesiastics and nohles to a scat in 
it was, indeed, recognised, but the transaction of business 
was reserved for the counsellors specially appointed.^ 
Much the larger proportion of these, by the new arrange- 
ment, was made up of jurists, whose professional education 
and eipericnee eminently qualified them for the station. 
The specific duties and interior management of the council 
were proscribed with sufficient accuracy. Its autfeirity, 
as a court of justice, was carefully limited ; but, as it 
was charged with the principal executive duties of govern- 
ment, it was consulted in all important transactions by 
the sovereigns, who paid groat defcreiico to its opinions, 
and very frequently asbisled at its deliheraiions.t 

^ Oidenan^as RealvseV CastilU, (Burgos, 1S2(%) lit. 2,liL 5, ley SL 

This constitutional, tbougli, as it would seem, impotent tight o? the 
nobilitj', is noticed by Semperc. (Hist, des Cortes, pp. 12JI, 129*) It 
should not have escaped Marina. 

t Lib, 2, tit* 3, of the Oulenan^as Beales is devoted to the royal 
coniiciL The number of the members -was limited to one prelate as pre- 
sident, three Imights, and eight or nine jurists. (Frdlogo.) The sessions were 
to be hold every day in the palace. (Leyes 1,2.) They were instructed to 
ftfet to the other tribunals all matters not strictly coming within their own 
Ihrisdlofion. {Ikf 4.) Their acts, in all cases except those specially re- 
served, were to have the force of law without the ro}^l signature. (Lcyes 
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No change was made in the high criminal court of alcaldes 
de corte^ except in its forms of proceeding. Bui the royal 
andionce, or chancery, the supreme and final court of 
appeal iu eiyil causes, was entirely remodelled. The place 
of its sittings, hefore indeterminate, and coiisciiiientlj 
occasioning much trouble and cost to ^he litigants, was 
fixed at Valladolid. Laws were passed to protocl^the 
trihimal from the interference of the crown, and the queen 
was careful to fill the bench with magistrates whoso wisdom 
and integrity would afford the best guarantee for a faithful 
interpretation of tholaw.^ 

Ill the cortes of Madrigal (147G), and still more in the 
celchratod one of Toledo (1480), many cxeellent proYisions 


23, 24) ScG also Los Doctoi-es Asso y Mauucl, Instituciones del DcitcIio 
Civil de Castilla, (Madrid, 1702,) In trod. p. Ill ; and Santiago Ignstin 
Biol, [iiforme, apud Semanario Eriidito, (Madrid, 1788,) tom. iii. p. 114, 
"Wiio is misUkeu in stating the number of jurists in tlie council, at this 
time, at sixteen ; a cliange which did not take place till Philip IL’s reign. 
(Rccojfe dc las Leyes, hb. 2, tit. 4, ley 1.) 

Marina denies that tbe council could constitutionally exercise any 
judicial authority, at least iu suits hetueen private parties; and quotes a 
passage from Fulgar, sho\^ing that its usurpations in this way were restrained 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. (Tcorfa, part. 2, cap. 20.) Powers of this 
nature, however, to a considerable extent, appear to have been conceded to 
it by more than one statute under this reign. See Bee op. dc las Leyes 
(lib, 2, tit. 4, leyes 20, 22, and tit. 5, ley 12) ; and the imqiulified testi- 
mony of Biol, Informc, apud Semanario Erudito, ubi supra. 

^'^^Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 2, tit. 4. — Marina, Teorla de las Cortes, 
part 2, cap. 25. 

By one of the statutes, (ley 4,) the commission of the judges, which 
before extended to life, or a long period, was abridged to one jear. T!iis 
important innovation was made at the eiirnest and repeated remoiistiance of 
colies, who traced the remissness and corruption, too frequent of late in the 
court, to the circumstance that its decisions were not liable to be reviewed 
during life. (Teom, ubi supra.) The legislature probably mistook the 
true cause of the evil. Few will doubt, at any rate, that the remedy pro- 
posed must have been fraught with fiir greater, 

s2 
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were made for the equitable administration of justice, as 
well as for regulating tbo tribunals. The judges were to 
ascertain crery week, eitlier by personal inspection or 
report, tlie condition of tbo prisons, the number of the 
prisoners, and the nature of the offences for which they 
were confined, JThey were required to bring them to a 
speedy trial, and afford every facility for their defence. 
An attorney was provided at the public expense, under 
the title of advocate for the poor,’^ whose duty it was 
to defend the suits of such as were unable to inaintain 
them at their own cost. Severe penalties were enacted 
against venality in the judges, a gross evil under the 
preceding reigns, as well as against such counsel as took 
exorbitant fees, or even maintained actions that w^ore mani- 
festly unjust. Enally, commissioners were appointed to 
inspect and make report of the proceedings of municipal 
and other inferior courts throughout the kingdom.^ 

The sovereigns testified their respect for the law by 
reviving the ancient but obsolete practice of presiding per- 
sonally in the tribunals, at least once a week. I well 
remember,” says one of their court, ‘‘to have seen the 
queen, together with the Catholic king, her husband, 
sitting in Judgment In the alcazar of Madrid, every Friday, 
dispensing justice to all such, great and small, as came 
to demand it. This was indeed the golden age of jus- 
tice/’ continues the enthusiastic writer ; “ and since jpur 
sainted mistress has been taken from us, it has been more 
difficult, and far more costly, to transact business with a 
stripling of a secretary, than it was with the queen and all 
her ministers.” t 

^ Ordensm^as Beales, lib. 2, tit. 1, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17, 19 ; hb. 3, tit. 2#— 
B^cop. de Iw Le}es, lib. 2, tit, 4, 5, 16.' — Bulgar, Reyes Catdiicos,pait. 2, 

f Oviede, Qiiracnagenas, MS. — By one of tbe statutes of the cortes of 
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By the modifications then introduced, the basis was laid 
of the judiciary system, such as it has been perpetuated to 
tic present *age. The law acquired an authority which, in 
the language of a Spanish writer, caused a decree, signed 
by two or three judges, to be more rq^pected since that 
time, than an army beforc/^'^ But perhaps the results of 
this improved administration cannot bo better conveyed 
than in the words of an eyewitness. Whereas/^ says 
Pulgar, ‘‘the kingdom was previously filled with banSitti 
and malefactors of’ every description, who committed the 
most diabolical excesses, in open contempt of law, there was 
now such terror impressed on the hearts of all, that no one 
dared to lift his arm against another, or even to assail him 
with contumelious or discourteous language* The knight 
and the squire, who had before oppressed the labourer, were 
intimidated by the fear of that justice which was sure to be 
executed on them ; the roads were swept of the banditti ; 
the fortresses, the strong-holds of violence, were thrown 
open ; and the whole nation, restored to tranquillity and 
order, sought no other redress than that afforded by the 
operation of the law/’i' 

IL Codification of the laws. — Whatever reforms mi^ht 
have been introduced into the Castilian judicatures, iliej 
would have been of little avail without a corresponding 
impiovement in the system of juidsprudence by which their 
decisions were to be regulated. This was made up of the 

Toledo, ia 1480, tli© king was requiicd to take Ins seat in the council 
every Friday. (Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 2, tit. S, ley 32.) It v,.is not so 
new for tlie Castilians to liave good laws, as for tlieir monarclis to obseive 
tliem. 

* Sempcie, Hist, des Cortk, p. 263. 

f Pulgar, Eejes Oatdlicofl, p. 1G7. — Sec the strong language, also, of 
Peter Martyr, another contemporaiy witness of the beneficial changes ia the 
government. Opus Epistolainm, (Amstelodami, 1670,) ep. 31. 
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Visigotilic codcj, as the basis ; the fueros of the Castilian 
princes, as far back as the eleventh eentiuy ; ami the 
“Siote Partidas,” the famous compilation of Alfonso the 
Tenth, digested chiefly from maxims of the civil law/ The 
deficiencies of thope ancient codes had been gradually sup- 
, plie(| by such an accumulation of statutes and ordinances, as 
rendered the legislation of Castile in the highest degree 
complex, and often contradictory. The embarrassmcBi re- 
sulting from this occasioned, as may be imagined, much 
tardiness, as well as uncertainty, in the decisions of the 
courts, who, despairing of reconciling the discrepancies in 
their own law, governed themselves almost exclusively by 
the Eoman, so much loss accommodated, as it wa&, than 
their own, to the genius of the national institutions, as well 
as to the principles of frecdom.t 


Piieto y Sotelo, Ilihtoria del Dereebo Bed do Espam, ( Mndrid, 1738,) 
hb. 3, cap, lG-21, — Marina buy made an elaborate conimoBtaiy on 
Alfonso’s cilebiatcd code, in bis Ensayo Hi&tdrico-Ciftico sobre la Antigua 
Legiskeion do Castilla, (Madrid, 1808,) pp. 269 ct seq. The English 
leader vill fmd a more succinct analysis in Dr. Diinbam’s Histeny of Spain 
and Poitiigal, (Condon, 1832,) iu Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vol, iv. pp. i2U 
ISO. The latter lias given a more exact, and, at the same time, extended 
view of the early Castilian legislation, probably than is to bo found, in tbo 
same compass, in any of the Peninsular writers. 

+ Marina (in bis Ensayo Ilistdrico-Critico, p. 383,) quotes a popular 
satire of the bfteenth century, duecled with considerable liumour a^iiist 
these abuses, which lead the writer in the last stanza to envy even the 
summaiy style of Mahometan justice. 

En tierm de Moros un solo alcalde 
liibra lo cevil e Jo creminal, 

E iodo el dia so csta de valde 
Por la justicia andar inuy igual ; 

Alii non es Azo, nxn es Decretal, 

Nia es Roberto, nin la Clementina, 

Balvo discrecion e buena doctrina, 

Da qmi muostra a todoavevlr commuiiaL’*«-P. 3S9« 
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Tlio nation had long felt the pressure of these cvilsy and 
made attempts to redress them in repeated cortos. But 
every effuri.proved unavailing during the stormy or imbecile 
reigns of the princes of Trastaniara. At length, the sub- 
Joet having been resumed in the cortes of Toledo, in 1480, 
Dr. Alfonso Diaz cle Montalv'o, whoso professional sw^icnce 
had been matured under the reigns of three sucecisive ® 
sovereigns, was charged with tlie commission of revising 
the laws of Castile, and of compiling a code which shSakI 
he of general applioation throughout the kingdom. 

This laborious undertaking was accomplished in little 
more than four years ; and his work, wliieli subsequently 
bore the title of Ordemnrjis lieales, was piibliblicd, or, as 
the privilege expresses it, ‘^written with types/’ ca’cnVo de 
him dd molde, at lluete, in the beginning of 1485. It 
was one of the first wmrks, therefore, which received the 
honours of the press in Spain ; and surely none could have 
been found, at that period, more deserving of them. It 
went through repeated editions in the course of that, and 
the commencement of the following century.^ It was ad- 
mitted as paramount authority throughout Castile ; and 
although the many innovations, which were introduced in 
that age of reform, required the addition of two subsidiary 
codes in the latter years of Isabella, the Ordenangas” of 
Montalvo continued to be the guide of the tribunals down to 
tli^ time of Philip the Second ; and may bo said to have 
suggested the idea, as indeed it was the basis, of the eom- 
prehensire compilation, Nueva Eecopilacion/’ which has 
since formed the law of the Spanish monarehy.f 

* Mendez enumerates no less tkan five editions of tkis code, by 1500 ; 
a sufficient evidence of its autliority, and general reception, tlirongliout 
Castile. — ^Tjpograpkia Espaiiola, pp. 203, 261, 270* 

f Ordenan^as Reales, Prdlogo. — ^Mem. de la Acad* de Hist., tom. vi. 
Illust, 9. — Maiina, Eiisayo HistOrico-Oritico, pp. 390 ei seq,. — Mendez, 
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IIL Depression of the nobles. — In the course of the 
preceding chapters, we haye seen the extent of the priyh 
leges constitutionally enjoyed by the aristocracy, as well as 
the enormous height to which they had swollen under the 
profuse reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth* 
This was such, at^hhe accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as 1'') disturb the balance of the constitution, and to give 
serious cause of apprehension both to the inonarch and the 
people. They had introduced themselves into every great 
post of profit or authority. They had^ ravished from the 
crown the estates on which it depended for its maintenance 
as well as dignity* They coined money in their own mints, 
like sovereign princes ; and they covered the country with 
their fortified castles, whence they defied tlie law, and deso- 
lated the unhappy land with interminable feuds. It was 
obviously necessary for the new sovereigns to proceed with 
the greatest caution against this powerful and jealous body, 
and, above all, to attempt no inoasure of importance, in 
which they would not be supported by the hearty co-oporation 
of the nation, 

The first measure, which may be said to have clearly 
developed their policy, was the organisation of the her- 
mandad, which, although ostensibly directed against offenders 
of a more humble description, was made to bear indirectly 
upon the nobility, whom it kept in awe by the number and 


TypograpHa Espaiiola, p. 261. — The authois of the throe last-mcatioiied 
works ahtradautly disprove Asso y Manuel’s insinuation, tliat Montalvo’s 
code was the fruit of his private study, without any commission for it, and 
that it gi'adiially usuTped an authority which it had not in its ori|pn. (Bis- 
curso i’rdlimmar al Ord* de Alcald.) The injustice of the last reniailc, 
Weed, is apparent from the positive declaration of Bemalclez. “ Bos Beyes 
manlaton tener en todas las ciudades, villas 4 lugarcs el lihro do Montalvo, 
i & dUmnimr todas Iom mas de jmtma, fara cortm* hs jpUitos^ 
% eap. 42. 
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discipline of its forces, and the promptness with which it 
eonld assemble them on the most remote points of the 
Ivingclom ,* while its rights of jurisdiction tended materiallj 
to abridge those of the seignorlal tribunals. It was accord- 
inglj resisted with the greatest pcrtmacity by the aristocracy ; 
aitlioiigb, as we have seen, the resolution of the q^eeii, 
supported by the constancy of the commons, enabled Iie’ito 
triumph over all opposition, until the great objects of the 
institution 'were accomplished. « 

Another measure, which insensibly operated to the de- 
pression of the nobility, was mahing official preferment 
depend less exclusively on rank, and much more on per- 
sonal merit than before. Since the hope of guerdon,” 
says one of the statutes enacted at Toledo, is the spur to 
just and honourable actions, when men perceive that offices 
of trust are not to descend by inheritance, but to be conf(^rred 
on merit, they wdll strive to excel in virtue, that they may 
attain its reward.”^' The sovereigns, instead of confining 
theinsdiYes to the grandees, frequently advanced persons of 
humble origin, and especially those learned in the law, to 
the most responsible stations ; consulting them, and paying 
great deference to their opinions, on all matters of import- 
ance. The nobles, finding that rank was no longer the 
sole, or indeed the necessary avenue to promotion, sought 
to secure it by attention to more liberal studies, in which 
they^were greatly encouraged by Isabella, who admitted 
their children into her palace, where they were reared under 
her own eyo.f 

But the boldest assaults on the power of the aristocracy 
were made in the famous cortes of Toledo, in 1480, which 
Carbajal enthusiastically styles ‘‘ cosa divina para reforma- 

Ordenan^as Rcales, UK 7 , tit, 2, ky 13, 

+ Oviedo, Qiiincuagenas, MS. Fat. 1, qxiinc, 1, dial 44. — -Sem;)cio 
notices tMs feature of tie ro>al policy. Hist, des Cortes, cliap, 24, 
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cion j roBiedio de ias desordoneb pasadas.” ^ The first 
object of its attention was the condition of the cxchcquoFy 
which llcmy the Poiirih had so exhausted by his rechless 
prodigality, that the clear annual reyeniie amounted to no 
more tlmii thirty thousand ducats, a sum much inferior to 
ihatmnjoyed by many private individuals : so that, stripped 
patrimony, it at last came to bo said, lie was ^Mdng 
only of the highways/’ Buck had been the royal iiecessh 
tics, that blank certificates of annuities assigned on the 
public rents wore hawked about the jnarket, and sold at 
such a depreciated rate, that the price of an annuity did 
not exceed the amount of one year’s income. The commons 
saw with alarm the weight of the burdens which must 
devolve on them for the maintenance of the crown thus 
impoverished in its resources ; and they resolved to meet the 
diiSculty by advising at once a resumption of the grants 
unconstitutionally made during the latter half of Henry the 
Fourth’s reign, and the commencement of the present* t 
This measure, however violent and repugnant to good faith 
it may appear at the present time, seems then to have 
admitted of justification as far as the nation "was concerned; 
since such alienation of the public revenue was in itself 
illegal, and contrary to the coronation oath of the sove- 
reign ; and those who accepted his obligations, held them 
subject to the liability of their revocation which had fre- 
quently occurred under the preceding reigns. ** 

As the intended measure involved the interests of most of 

* CarTsajal, Amies, MS. afjo 80, 

f Sec the exiiphatic lang^iagc, on this and other grievances, of tlio 
Castilian connnons in their memoual to the sovereigns, Apendice, Ko. 10, 
of Clemencin^s valuable compilation. The commons had presicd the 
measure, as one of the last necessity to the crown, as early as the cortes 
of ^fadrigal, in 1470. The reader will find the whole petition extracted 
hf Masina. Teorza, tom. ii# cap. 5. 
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the eoiisidcr£il>lo proprietors intlie kingdom, who had thriven on 
tlio necessities of the ciwn, it was deemed proper to require 
the attendance of the nobility and great ecclesiastics in cortes 
by a special summons, which it seems had been previously 
omitted. Tims convened, the legislature ajjpears, with great 
unanimity, and much to the credit of those most tkeply 
affected by it, to have acquiesced in the proposed resumpfioii 
of the grants, as a measure of absolute neeossity- The only 
difficulty was to settle the principles on which the retrench- 
ment might be most ^equitably made wutli reference to credi- 
tors, whose claims rested on a great variety of grounds. The 
plan suggested by cardinal Mendoza seems to have been 
partially adopted. It was decided that all, whose pensions 
had been confoiTed without any corresponding services on 
their part, should forfeit them entirely ; that those who had 
purchased annuities should return their certificates on 
a reimbursement of the price paid lor them ; and that 
the remaining creditors, who composed the largest class, 
should retain such a proportion only of their pensions, 
as might be judged commensurate with their services to 
the state/^' 

By this important reduction, the final adjustment and 
execution of which were intrusted to Fernando dc Talavora, 
the queen’s confessor, a man of austere probity, the gross 
amount of thirty millions of maravedis, a sum equal to 
tk’Se-fourths of the whole revenue on Isabella’s accession, 
was annually saved to the crown. The retrenchment was 
conducted with such strict impartiality, that the most confi- 
dential servants of the queen, and the relatives of her hits- 

S.iUzai de ]\Ciiidoza, Crua. del G^an Caxdenal, cap. 51. — Mem. dc la 
Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Ikat. v. — ^Pulgar, Eej^es Oatdlicos, part. 2, 
cap. 95. — Oidcnaa^as Ecales,lib. C, tit. 4, ley 26; — ^incorporated ali&ointo 
tlio Eccopilatlon of Fbilip ILlib. 5, tit, 10, cap. 17. See also leyes S 
and 15. 
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baiid^ were among those who suffered the most severely."^ 
It is worthy of remark that no diminution whatever was 
made of the stipends settled on literary and eharitablo 
eatahlisliments. It may he also added, that Isabella appro- 
priated the first fruits of this measure, by distributing the 
sum fof twenty millions of maravedis among the widows and 
oi^hans of those loyalists who had fallen in the War of the 
Succession. t This resumption of the grants may be con- 
sidered as the basis of those economical reforms which, 
without oppression to the subject, augmented the public 
revenue more than twelvefold during this auspicious reign4 

Several other acts were passed by the same eortes, which 
had a more exclusive bearing on the nobility. They were 
prohibited from quartering the royal arms on their escut- 
cheons, from being attended by a mace-bearer and a body 
guard, from imitating tbe regal style of address in their 
written correspondence, and other insignia of royalty which 
they had arrogantly assumed. They were forbidden to erQCt 
new fortresses, and wo have already seen the activity^of the 
queen in procuring the demolition or restitution of the old. 
They were expressly restrained from duels, an inveterate 

^ Admiral Enrique?, for instance, resigned 240,000 maiavedis of his 
annual income; — the duke of Alva, 575,000; — the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, 180,000.— The loyal family of the Mendozas were also great 
losers ; but none forfeited so much as the ovejgrown favourite of Henry 
IT., Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, who had uniformly^sup- 
ported the royal cause, and whose retrenchment amounted to 1,400,000 
maravedis of yearly rent. See the scale of reduction given at length by 
Sefior Clemencin, in Mem. de la Acad., tom. vi. lac. tit. 

f monarch,'*’ said the high-minded queen, should consent to 
alienate his demesnes; since the loss of revenue necessarily deprives 
Uto of the best means of rewarding the attachment of his friends, and 
of maklhg himself feared by his enemies.’’— Pulgar, Eeyes Catdlicos, 
ptou cap. 4. 

**!jf tiftlgar, Styes Catdiicos, ubi supra.— Mem. d© la Acad, de Hist., 
tom. vi. loc. cik 
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source of miscliiof ; for engaging in whicli, tlio parties, both 
principals and seconds; were subjected to the penalties of 
treason. Isabella eyinced her determination of enforcing 
this law on the highest offenders, by imprisoning, soon after 
its enactment, the counts of Luna and Valencia for exchang- 
ing a cartel of defiance, until the point ^ issue should be 
settled by the regular coui-se of justice.^ # 

It is true the haughty nobility of Castile winced more than 
once at finding themselves so tightly curbed by their new 
masters. On one occasion a number of the principal 
Grandees, with the diihe of Infantado at their head, addressed 
a letter of remonstrance to the king and q^uecii, requiring 
them to abolish the hermandad, as an institution burdensome 
on the nation, deprecating the slight degree of confidence 
which their highnesses reposed in their order, and I’equesting 
that four of their number might be selected to form a council 
for the general direction of affairs of state, by whose advice 
the king and queen should be governed in all matters of 
impoFfcance, as in the time of Henry the Fourth. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received this unseasonable re- 
monstrance with great indignation, and returned an answer 
couched in the haughtiest terms. The hermandad/’ they 
said, is an institution most salutary to the nation, and is 
approved by it as such. It is our proyinco to determine 
who are best entitled to preferment, and to make merit 
tho^ standard of it. Tou may follow the court, or retire to 

* Oidcnan^as Reales, lib. 2, tit. 1, ley 2 ; lib. 4, tit. 9, ley IL — ^ 
Pulgar, Reyes Cat(5Hcos, part. 2, cap. 96, 101. — Rocop. de las Leyes, Bl). 
a, tit. 8, ley 10 et al. — These affairs were conducted in the true spirit of 
knight ermntry. Oviedo mentions one, lu which two young men of the 
nohle houses of Velasco and Ponce de Leon agreed to hght on hoisehack, 
with sharp spears {pimtm de diamantes,) m doublet and hose, without 
defensive armour of any land. The place appointed for the combat was a 
narrow bridge across the Xarama, three leagues from Madrid.— Quincua- 
genas, MS. hat 1, quinc. l,dial. 23. 
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joul estates^ as you think host ; but, so long as Ileayeii 
permits us to retain the rank liviili which wo liaTO been 

we shall take care not to imiUto the example of 
Henry the Fourth, in becoming a tool in the hands of our 
nobili ty. ’ ’ The discontented lords, who had carried so high a 
hand^ under the preceding imbecile reign, feeling the weight 
of^n authority which rested on the affections of the people, 
were so disconcerted hy the rebuke, that they made no 
aileiupt to rally, hut condescended to make their peace 
separately as they could, by the most ample acknowledge 
nients.^ 

An example of the impartiality as well as spirit with 
which Isabella asserted the dignity of the crown is worth 
recording. During her husband’s absence in Aragon, in 
the spring of 1481, a quarrel occurred in the anto-chainber 
of the palace at Valladolid, between two young noblemen, 
flamiro Nunez de Guzman, lord of Toral, and Erocloric 
Ilenriqucz, son of the admiral of Castile, king Fei'dinand^s 
uncle. The queen, on receiving intelligence of it, gf anted 
a safe-conduct to the lord of Toi’al, as the weaker party, 
iiiiii! the affair should be adjusted between them. Don 
Frederic, howoTcr, disregarding this protection, caused 
Mb enemy to bo waylaid by three of Ins followers, armed 
with bludgeons, and sorely beaten one evening in the streets 
of Valladolid. 

Isabella was no sooner informed of this outrage oiM)ne 
whom she had taken under the royal protection, than 
burning with indignation, she immed,iately mounted her 
horse, though in the midst of a heavy stomi of rain, and 
proceeded alone towards the castle of Simaneas, then in 
the possession of the admiral, the father of the offender, 
where she supposed him to haTe taken refuge, travelling all 

^ Fertew, Hist. d’Espagnoj tom. vii. pp. 487, 488. 
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I siicli rapidity^ tliat she was not ovortaLeu hy 
lier guard until slio liad gained the foi tress, 
summoned the admiral to deliver up Jiis son 
id on his replying that Don Frederic was not 
at he was ignorant whore ho was/’ she com- 
o siirrcndor the keys of the «astlo, an<h 
rch;, again returned to Valladolid. The ^ 
ras confined to her hed by an illness occasioned 
hagrin as by the excessive fatigue which slje 
le. ^^My body is lame/’ said she, "‘with 
veil by Don Frederic in contempt of my 

al, perceiving how deeply he and his family 
die displeasure of the queen, took counsel ^\ith 
iio were led by tlioir knowledge of Isabella s 
dieve that he would have more to hope from the 
lis son than from further attempts at conceal- 
jroung man was accordingly conducted to the 
uncle, the constable de Ilaro, who deprecated 
i^esentment by represeiiting the age of his 
eely amounting to twenty years. Isabella, 
ght proper to punish the j^oiithful delinquent, 
im to be publicly conducted as a prisoner, by 
alcaldes of her court, through the great 
iladoM to the fortress of Arevalo, where he 
in strict confinement, all privilege of access 
to him ; and when at length, moved by the 
of his consanguinity with the king, she con- 
release, she banished Mm to Sicily, until 
ilve the royal permission to return to his omi 

iding the strict impartiality as well as vigour 
nales, ^IS. auo 80. — Pulgar, Reyes Catolicos, part, 2, 
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of tlic administration, it could never have maintained itself 
Tby its own resources alone, in its offensive operations against 
the high-spirited aristocracy of Castile. Its most direct 
approaches, however, were made, as we have seen, trader 
cover of the cortes. The sovereigns showed great defer- 
ence, especially an this early period of their reign, to the 
pr,^pular brancli of this body ; and, so far from pursuing the 
odious policy of preceding princes in diminishing the amount 
of represented cities, they never failed to direct their writs 
to all those which, at their accession, retained the right of 
representation, and subsequently enlarged the number by 
the conquest of Granada ; while they exorcised the anoma- 
lous privilege, noticed in the Introduction to this history, of 
omitting altogether, or issuing only a partial summons to, 
the nobility.^ By making merit the standard of prefer- 
ment, they opened the path of honour to every class of the 
community. They uniformly manifested the greatest tender- 
ness for the rights of the commons in reference to taxation ; 
and, as their patriotic policy was obviously directed to 
secure the personal rights and general prosperity of the 
people, it insured the co-operation of an ally, whose weight, 
combined with that of the crowm, enabled them eventually 
to restore the equilibrium which had been disturbed by the 
undue preponderance of the aristocracy. 

It may bo well to state here the policy pursued by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella in reference to the Military Ordei^ of 
Castile, since, although not fully developed until a much 
later period, it was first conceived, and indeed partly exe- 
cuted, in that now under discussion. 

*■ Forexampk, at t"he great cortes of Toledo, ia 1480, it docs not 
appear that any of the nobility wore summoned, except those in imme- 
diate attendance on the court, until the measure for the resumption of the 
which so nearly afected that body, was brought heforo the legis- 
lature. 
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The iininterniptcd warfare which tlic Spaniards wore 
eompelied to maintain for the recovery of their native land 
from the infidel, nourished in their bosoms a flame of on- 
tlrasiasm similar to that kindled by the crusades for the 
recovery of Palostmo, partaking in an almost equal degree 
of a religious and a military character. ^This similarit}^ of 
sentiment gave birth also to similar institutions of cliiv^ry. ^ 
Whether the military orders of Castile were suggested by 
tho'^o of Palestine, or whether they go hack to a remoter 
period, as is contended by their chroniclers, or whether, in 
fine, as Ooiide intimates, they were imitated from corre- 
sponding associations known to have existed among the 
Spanish Arabs, *'* there can be no donht that the forms under 
which they were permanently organised were derived, in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, from the monastic 
orders established for the protection of the Holy Land. The 
Hospitallers, and especially the Templars, obtained more 
extensive acquisitions in Spain than in any, perhaps every, 
othep country in Christendom ; and it was partly from the 
ruins of their empire that were constructed the magnificent 
fortunes of the Spanish orders. 1 

* Condo gives tbo following account of tbese cliivaliic assocutions 
among tlio Spauidi Arabs, whicli, as far as I know, lias lutberto escaped the 
notice of European liistoiiaus. *^The Moslem //'oazfcros professed great 
aiisteiity in their lives, which thej^ conseciatecl to perpetual war, and hound 
the||isclve8 by a solemn vow to defend the fiontier against the iut ursious 
of the ChriPtians. They were choice cavaliers, possessed of consummate 
patience, and enduring fatigue, and ab-vays picpaicd to die rather than 
deseit their posts. It appeals highly piohable that the Moorish fiateiuitics 
suggested the idea of those mihtaiy ordeis so renowned for their valour in 
Spain and in Palestine, \\hich rcndeied such essential services to Chiistcn- 
dom; for both the institutions were established on similar principles.’’ — 
CondcjHistoria do la Eominaciun dc los Aiahes en Espima, (Madrid, 1820,) 
tom. i p. CIS, not. 

f See the details, given by Mariana, of the overgiown possessions of the 

VOL. I. T 
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The most eminent of tlicse was the ortlor of Sl. or 
St. James, of Gorapostella. The miraculous revelation of 
the hoJy of the Apostle, after the lapse of eight centuries 
from the date of his iiitcnnont, and his frequent apparition 
in the rants of the Chribtian armies in their desperate 
struggles ’i^ith thC infidel, had given so wide a celebrity to 
' tho'ohscurc town of Compostella in Galicia, which contained^ 
the sainted relics,’ that it hecaine the resort of pilgrims 
from every part of Gliristendoiii during the middle ages ; 
and the cscalop-shell, the device of St. James, was adopted 
as the universal badge of the palmer. Inns for the refresh- 

Teraplaxs in Castile at tlic period of their extinction, in the hegin- 
iiing of the fourteenth century. (Tfist. cle Kspaiia, lib* 15, cap. 10.) 
The knights of the Temple and the Hospitallers bccm to have ac^iiiired 
still greater power in Aragon, where one of the inonarUis was so in- 
fatuated as to heq;ueatli them Ms whole dominions, — a bequest, which it 
may well he believed wws set aside hy his high-spirited subjects, — Zurita, 
Analos, lib. i. cap. 52. 

* The apparition of certain preternatural lights in a forest, disco^-jfred to 
a Galician peasant, in the beginning of the ninth century, the spot in 
which was deposited a marhle sepulchre containing the ashes of St. Jamcb. 
The miracle is reported %uth sufBcient circumstantiality hy Florez, (Ilistorh 
Compostellana, lib. 1, cap. 2, apud Espaiia Sagrada, torn, xx.,) and 
Ambrosio do Morales, (Cordnica General de Espaua; Obi as, Madrid, 
1701-3; lib, 0, cap. 7 j) who establishes, to his own satisfaction, the 
advent of St. James into Spain. Mariana, with more scepticism than his 
brethren, douhts the genuineness of the body, as %vell as tlic visit of the 
Apostle, but like a good Jesuit concludes, “ It is not expedient to diatuib 
with such disputes the devotion of the people, so firmly settled as it is J* 
^Lib* 7s nap. 10.) The tutelar saint of Spain continued to support his 
people by taking part with them in battle against the infidel down to » 
very late period. Caro de Torres mentions two engagements in which lie 
cheered on the squadrons of Cortes and Pizorro, “ with his sword flashing 
lightning in the eyes of the IndiansJ^ — Ordenes Militarca, fob 5. Also 
Acosta, a better authority, from having resided in Mexico many years 
hitoself. — Hiatoria Natural y Moral de las ladias, (Sevilla, I5f)0,) lib« 7 ^ 
<%* 
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ment and security of the pious itinerants were scattered 
along the wliolo line of the route from Franco ; 1 iut, as 
they were exposed to perpetual annoyaneo from the pre- 
datory incursions of the Arabs, a iiumher of knights and 
gentlemen associated themselves, for their protection, with 
the monks of St. Lojo, or Eloy, adopti?ig the rule of St« 
Augustine, and thus laid tlie foimdatioji of the chiv^lric ® 
order of St. James, about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The cavaliers of the fraternity, wlilch received its papal JhiII 
of approbation five years later, in 1175 , were cHstingmshed 
by a white mantle embroidered with a red cros», in fashion 
of a sword, with the escalop-slicll below the guard, in imita- 
tion of the device which glittered on the banner of their 
tutelar saint wdieii he condescended to take part in their 
engagements with the Moors. The red colour denoted, 
according to an ancient commentator, that it wms stained 
with the blood of the infidel.” The rules of the new order 
imposed on its members the usual obligations of obedience, 
comifiunity of property, and of conjugal chastity, instead of 
celibacy. They were, moreover, required to relieve the 
poor, defend the traveller, and maintain perpetual war upon 
the Mussulman.^ 

The institution of the Knights of Calatrava was somewhat 
more romantic in Its origin. That town, from its situation 
on the frontiers of the Moorish territory of Andalusia, where 
it <ymmanclcd the passes into Castile, became of vital im- 
portance to the latter Idngdom. Its defence had accoixl- 
ingly been intrusted to tie valiant order of the Templars, 
who, unable to keep their ground against the pertinacious 
assaults of the Moslems, abandoned it, at the expiration of 
eight years, as untenable. Tliis occurred about the middle 

^ Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordcncs, fol. 3-15. — Caro do Torres, 
Ordeaes Militates, fol. — Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. pp. IIG-Ilo. 
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of the twelfth, centurj ; and the Castilian monarch, Saiiclio 
the Beloved, as the last resort, offered it to whatever good 
knights would undertake its defence. 

TIic empire was eagerly sought "by a monk of a distant 
con^ cnt in Navarre, who had once been a soldier, and w^hose 
inilita/y ardour seems to have keen exalted, instead of being 
- extioguishecl, in the solitude of the cloister. The monk, 
suppoited by his conventual brethren, and a throng of cava- 
licis and more humble followers, who sought redemption 
under the banner of the church, was enabled to make good 
his word. From the confederation of these knights and 
ecclesiastics, sprung the military fraternity of Calatrava, 
which received the confirmation of the pontiff, Alexander 
the Third, in 1164. The rules which it adopted were those 
of St. Benedict, and its discipline was in the highest degree 
austere. 

The cavaliers were sworn to perpetual celibacy, from 
which they were not released till so late as the sixteenth 
century. Their diet was of the plainest kind, They^ were 
allowed meat only thrice a week, and then only one dish. 
They were to maintain unbroken silence at the table, in the 
chapel, and the dormitory ; and they w^ei’c enjoined both to 
sleep and to worship with the sword girt on their side, in 
token of readiness for action. In the earliest days of the 
institution, the spiritual as well as the military brethren were 
allowed to make part of the martial array against the infidel, 
until this was prohibited as indecorous by the Holy See. 
From this order branched off that of Montesa in Valencia, 
which was instituted at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, and continued dependent on the parent stock.^ 

* Eades y Audmda, Las Tres Ordencs, part. 2, fol. 3-0, 40. Caro do 
f oi^cs, Ordenes Militates^ fol. 49, SO.— Qanbay, Compeadio, tom, E. 
pp, 1O0-XO4. 
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Tlio third great order of religious clnvairj in Castile was 
that of Alcantara, which also recei^^ed its confirmation from 
Pope Alexander the Third, in 1177, It was long* held iu 
nominal subordination to the knights of Calatrara, from 
which it was relieved bj Julius the Second, and eventually 
rose to ail importance little infeiior to that of its livaL 

The internal economy of these three fraternities ^vas ® 
regulated by the same general principles. The cliicction of 
affaiis was intrusted to a council, consisting of the gi^and 
master and a number of the commanders {comendadoyes), 
among whom the extensive terntoiies of the order were 
distributed. This council, conjointly with the grand master, 
or the latter exclusively, as in the fraternity of Oalatrava, 
supplied the vacancies. The master himself was elected 
by a general chapter of these military functionaries alone, 
or combined with the conventional clergy, as in the order of 
Calatrava, which seems to have recognised the supremacy 
of the military over the spiritual division of the community 
more unreservedly than that of St. James. 

These institutions appear to have completely answered 
the objects of their creation. In the early history of the 
Peiiinsula, we find the Christian chivalry always leady to 
bear the brunt of battle against the Moors. Set apart 
for this peculiar duty, their services in the sanctuary only 
tended to prepare them for their sterner duties in the £cld of 
bifttle, where the aeal of the Christian soldier may be sup- 
posed to have been somewhat sharpened by the prospect of 
the rich temporal acquisitions which the success of his arms 
was sure to secure to his fraternity ; for the superstitious 
princes of those times, in addition to the wealth lavished so 
liberally on all monastic institutions, granted the military 


Rades y Anduda, Las Tres Ordencs, pait 3, fol. 1-6. — The kmglits of 
Alcaiitahi ViOiQ a mautle, embioidcied ^\i‘h a gieen cross. 
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orders akiost unlimited rights over ilie conquests achieved 
hy their own valour. In tlic sivtcenth century, we find 
the order of St, James, uliich had shot up to a pre-eminence 
above the rest, possessed of eighty-four commantleries, and 
two hundred inferior benefices. The same order could bring 
into the field, accuiding to Gaiibay, four hundred heltod 
knigiits, and one thou'tand lances, which, with the usual 
complement of a lance in thar day, formed a very conside- 
rable force. The rents of the mastership of St, James 
amounted, in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, to sixty 
thousand ducats, those of Alcantara to forty-five thousand, 
and those of Calatrava to forty thousand. There was 
scarcely a district of the Peninsula which was not covered 
with tlicir castles, towns, and convents. Their rich com- 
manderies gradually became ohjocts of cupidity to men of 
the highest rank, and more especially the grand-masterships, 
which, from their extensive patronage, and the authority 
they conferred over an organised militia pledged to implicit 
obedience, and knit together by the strong tie of common 
interest, sraised their possessors almost to the levcd of royalty 
itself. Hence the elections to these important dignities 
came to be a fruitful source of intrigue, and frequently of 
violent collision. The monarehs, who had anciently reserved 
the right of testifying their approbation of an election, by 
presenting the standard of the order to the new dignitary, 
began personally to interfere in the deliberations of fne 
chapter. While the pope, to whom a contested point was 
not unfrequently referred, assumed at length the prerogative 
of granting the masterships in administration on a vacancy, 
and even that of nomination itself, which, if disputed, he 
enforced by his spiritual thunders.^ 

^ Bate y AadraUa, has Trea Ordene?, part. 1, fol. 12-15, 43, 54, 61, 
04, fee, 67 j part 2, foL 11, 51 ; part. 3, foL 42, 40,50. — Caro de Tories, 
Ordenes Militares, paasim.— h# Hanneo, CoMS MemoraWe% fol. 33.-“ 
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Owing to tlicse (‘iicumstaucc-s, tliere ’vias prol)ably no Oxig 
cause, among the many which occurred iu Castile dining 
tlic fifteenth century, more prolific of intobtine discord, than 
the election to those posts, far too impoitaut to ho intrusted 
to any subject, and the succession to which was sure to be 
contested by a host of competitors. Ibabeila seems t{^ have 
settled in her mind the course of policy to be adopteif in 
this matter, at a very early period of her reign. On 
occasion of a vacancy in the grand-mastership of St. Janfes, 
by the death of the incumbent, in 14.70, she made a rapid 
journey on horseback, her usual mode of travelling from 
Valladolid to the town of Ucles, where a chapter of the 
order was deliberating on the election of a new principal. 
The queen, presenting herself before this body, repre'^'Cntcd 
with so much energy the inconvenience of devolving 
powers of such magnitude on any private individual, and its 
utter incompatibility with public order, that she prevailed on 
them, smarting, as they were, under the evils of a disputed 
succession, to solicit the adminibtetion for the king, her 
husband. That monarch, indeed, consented to waive this 
privilege in favour of Alonso de Cardenas, one of the com- 
petitors for the office, and a loyal servant of the crown ; 
but, at his decease in 1499, the sovereigns retained the 
pobsession of the vacant mastership, confonnably to a papal 
decree, which granted them its admhiistration for life, in the 
sa&e manner as had been done with that of Galatrava in 
1487, and of Alcantara in 1494.'^ 


Ganlm\^ Couipetidio, lib. II, cip. 13 — Zuilta, Anales, torn. t. lib, 1, 
cap. 19,— Oviedo, Qumeuagenas, MS bat, 1, qumc. % dial. L 

^ Caio dc Toncb, Ordeaes Militaies, fol. 46, 74, 83. — Piilgar, Bc}e;5 
Catdlicos, pait. 2, tap. 64.— Racles y Andiada, Las Tics Oidtncs, put. 1, 
fol. 69, 70 ; part. 2, fol. 82, 83 ; part. 3, fol 54. — Oviedo, Qmnciiagciias, 
MS. bat. 1, quiuc, % dwl, 1. — The soveieigns gave great offence to tbc 
jealous giaudies who were compctitois toi the niasteislup of St. James, by 
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Tiie sovereigBS were no sooner vested with tlio control of 
the niilitarj orders, than they began with their character- 
istic promptness to reform the various corruptions which had 
impaired their ancient discipline. They erected a council 
for the general superintendence of affairs relating to the 
orders^, and invested it with extensive powers hoth of civil 
^ aud^riminal jurisdiction. They supplied the vacant hcneficos 
with persons of acknowledged worth, exorcising an impar- 
tiality which could never he maintained by any private 
individual, necessarily exposed to the influence of personal 
interests and affections, Ey this harmonious distribution, 
the honours, wiiieli had before been held up to the highest 
bidder, or made the subject of a furious canvas, became 
the incentive and sure I’ocompcnse of desert/* 

In the following reign, the grand-masterships of these 
fraternities were annexed in perpetuity to the crown of 
Castile by a hull of Pope Adrian the Sixth ; while their 
subordinate dignities, having survived the (object of their 
original creation, the subjugation of the Moors, degenerated 
into the empty decorations, the stars and garters, of an 
order of nobility*t 

IV* Vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the 
crown from papal usurpation, — In the earlier stages of the 
Castilian monarchy the sovereigns appear to have Imld a 
supremacy in spiritual, very similar to that exercised by 

confemng tliat dignity on Alonso do Cardenas, tlieir usual policy of 
Hialciug merit ratlior tlian Tbirtli the standard of preferment. 

^ Caro do Torres, Ordoncs Mihtarcs, fob 84,— Eioi has given a full 
account of the constitution of this counciL^ — Informe, apud Semanario 
JSruclito, torn, iii, pp* 164 et seq. 

The reader mil find a view of the condition and general resources of 
the military orders as existing in the present century in Spain, in Laborde, 
Itlndraiw Descriptif de FEspagne, (2d edition, Paris, 1827*30,) tom. v, 

pp. 
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tliem in temporal matters. It was comparatiTely late tliat 
the nation submitted its neck to the papal yoke, so closely 
riyoted at a subsequent period; and ereii the Eomish ritual 
was not admitted into its cliurehos till long after it Iiad 
been adopted in the rest of Europe. ^ But, when the code 
of the Partidas was promulgated in the thirteenth century, 
the maxims of the canon law came to be permanently esitb* 
lished. The ecclesiastical encroached on the lay tribunals. 
Appeals were perpetually carried up to the Homan eouft ; 
and the popes, pretending to regulate the minutest details 
of church economy, not only disposed of inferior benefices, 
but gradually conrerted the right of confirming elections to 
the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical dignities, into that of 
appointment.f 

These usurpations of the church had been repeatedly the 
subject of grayo remonstrance in cortes, Several remedial 
enactments had passed that body during the present reign, 
especially in relation to the papal provision of foreigners to 
'benefices ; an evil of much greater magnitude in Spain than 
in other countries of Europe, since the episcopal demesnes, 
frequently covering the Moorish frontier, became an im- 
portant line of national defence, obviously improper to be 
intrusted to the keeping of foreigners and absentees. Not- 

Most readers arc acquainted the curious story, related by Eobert- 
son, of tbe ordeal to wliicli, the Romish and Muzaiabic rituals were sub- 
jecteJ in the reign of Alfonso TI., and the ascendancy winch the combi- 
nation of hingcraft and priestcraft succeeded in securing to the formei in 
opposition to tbe will of llio nation. Cardinal Ximcncs afterwards estab- 
lished a raugnilicent chapel in the cathedral church of Toledo for the per- 
formance of the Mimirabic services, which have continued to be retained 
there to the present time. — Flechier, Histoire du Cardinal Simenes, (Paris, 
IbDS,) p. 142. — Bourgoaime, Travels in Spain, Eng. Tians. voL iii., 
chap. 1. 

Marina, Ensayo Ilisturico-CriticOjNos. 322, 334, 341 . — Riol,Informc 
apud Semanario Erudito, pp. 92 et seq. 
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withstanding the efforts of cortes, no effectual remedy was 
do?i&ecl for this latter grievance, until it became the subject 
of actual collision between the crown and the pontiff, in re- 
ference to the see of Taracona, and afterwards of Cuenca.^ 

Sixtus the Fourth had conferred the latter benefice, on 
its hrjcoming vacant In 1482, on his ncpliow, cardinal San 
GiVgio, a Genoese, in direct opposition to the wibhes of the 
queen, who would have bestowed it on her chaplain, Alfonso 
do' Burgos, in exchange for the bishopric of Cordova. An 
ambassador was accordingly despatched by the Castilian 
sovereigns to Eoine, to remonstrate on the papal appoint- 
ment ; hut without effect, as Sixtus replied, witli a degree 
of presumption which might better have become his prede- 
cessors of the tw'elfth century, that ho “was head of the 
church, and, as such, possessed of unlimited power in the 
distribution of benefices, and that he was not bound to con- 
sult the inclination of any potentate on earth, any farther 
than might subserve the interests of religion. 

The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied with this response, 
ordered their subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit 
the papal dominions; an injunction which the former, fearful 
of the sequestration of their temporalities in Castile, obeyed 
with as much promptness as the latter. At the same time, 
Ferdinand and Isahclla proclaimed their intention of inviting 
the princes of Christendom to unite with them in convoking 
a general council for the reformation of the manifold abftsos 
which dishonoured the church. No sound could have grated 
more unpleasantly on the pontifical ear than the menace of 


^ Marina, Ensayo HistOiico-Crxtico, Nos. S35-3S7. - — Ordenan^as 
bb« 1, tit. S, le)cs 19, 20; Iil>, 2, tit. 7, hj 2; lib. S, tit. 1, 
ley 6.^ — ’Eiol, Informe, apiid Semanario Erudito, loc. cit. — In tbo latter 
p«t of Henry lY-V reign, a papal bull had been granted against the pro- 
wen o£ foreigners to benefices*— Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, tom. vil, 
p. l&fi, ed* Vaknda* 
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a general coimeii, particularly at this period, when eccle- 
siastical corruptions had reached a height which could hut 
ill endure its scrutiny. The pope became conyinccd that 
he had ventiirecl too far, and that Henry the Fourth was 
no longer monarch of Castile. He accordingly despatched a 
legate to Spain, fully empowered to arrange the matter on 
an amicable basis. ^ 

The legate, who was a lajnnan, by name Domingo Cen- 
turion, no sooner arrived in Castile, than he caused the 
sovereigns to bo informed of his presence there, and the 
purpose of his mission ; but he received orders instantly to 
quit the kingdom, without attempting so much as to dis- 
close the nature of his instructions, since they could not 
but be derogatory to the dignity of the ci‘own. A safe- 
conduct was granted for himself and his suite ; but, at the 
same time, great surprise was expressed that any one 
should Tcntiu^e to appear, as envoy from his Holiness, at 
the court of Castile, after it had been treated by him with 
such unmerited indignity. 

Far from resenting this ungracious reception, the legato 
affected the deepest himniity ; professing himself willing to 
waive whatever immunities ho might claim as papal ambas- 
sador, and to submit to the jurisdiction of the sovereigns as 
one of their own subjects, so that he might obtain an 
audience. Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the 
calitnci had gained him the title of ^Uhird king of Spain/ ^ 
apprehensive of the consequences of a protracted rupture 
with the church, interposed in behalf of the envoy, whose 
conciliatory deportment at length so far mitigated the 
resentment of the sovereigns, that they consented to open 
negotiations with the court of Eome. The result was the 
publication of a bull by Sixtus the Fourth,^ in which his 

^ Eiol, in ins account of tliis eelebated concoidat, refers to tlie original 
instrument as e^^isting m Ms time m the archives of Simaucas.— Semunari«> 
Erudite, tom. iii. p. 95. 
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Iloliaefes engaged to provide such natives to the higher 
dignities of the church in Castile as should he nominated 
by the monarclis of that kingdom ; and Alfonso da Burgos 
was accordingly translated to the see of Cuenga. Isabella, 
on whom the duties of ecclesiastical preferment devolved 
by the act of settlement, availed herself of the rights, thus 
wil}sted from the grasp of Rome, to exalt to the vacant secs 
persons of exemplary piety and learning : holding light, in 
emnparison with the faithful dischai’ge of this duty, every 
minor consideration of interest, and oven the solicitations of 
her husband, as “we shall sec hereafter,*^ And the chroni- 
cler of her reign dwells with complacency on those good old 
times, when churchmen were to be found of such singular 
modesty as to require to bo urged to accept the dignities to 
which their merits entitled them*t 

V. The regulation of trade* — It will be readily conceived 
that trade, agrieuituro, and every branch of industry must 
have languished under the misrule of preceding reigns. 
Por what purpose, indeed, strive to accumulate 'vfealth, 
when it would only serve to sharpen the appetite of the 
spoiler ? For what purpose cultivate the earth, when the 
fruits W’'ere sure to be swept away, even before the harvest 


‘®Lo cjuc es publico lio}^ en Espaiio u iiotouo,” says Gonzalo dc 
Oviedo, “uunca los Beyes Catlidlicos desearon ni procuraroa sino quo 
pi^ovecr ^ presentar para las tlignidadcs de la Iglesia liombres capazes e 
idoncos p.m la buena admiiiistradon del servicio del culto divino, la 
buena enseuatiza i iitilidad do los Cliristianos sus vasallos ; y entre todos 
los varones de sus Beynos asi por largo conoscindento como per larga C" 
seoreta informacion accordaron eucojer e clegir,” «Sic. — Quiucuagenas, MS. 
dial, de Takvera. 

t Salazar de Mendoza, Cv6n* del Oran Oardenal, lib. i. cap. 52, — Idem, 
Biguldades de Castilk, p. S74. — Fulgar, Reyes Catdlicns, part 2, cap, 104. 
So© also ibo similar kdependonb conduct pursued by Ferdinand, tbreo 
y©^ previous, with reference to the see of Tara^ona, related by Ztirita, 
Auales, tom. iv. foL S04. 
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time, in some ruthless foray ? The frequeiat famines and 
postilenees which occurred in the latter part of Henry’s 
reign and the eommencemont of his successor’s, show too 
plainly the squalid condition of the people, and their utter 
destitution of all useful arts. We are assured hy the 
curate of Los Palacios, that the plague Vote out in the 
soutlicrn districts of the kingdom, carrying off eight/ or ^ 
nine, or even fifteen thousand inhabitants from the various 
cities ; while the prices of the ordinary aliments of iifo 
rose to a height which put them above the reach of tiie 
poorer classes of the community. In addition to these 
physical evils a fatal shock was given to commercial credit 
by the adulteration of the coin. Under Henry the Fourth, 
it is computed that there were no less than one hundred 
and fifty mints openly licensed by the crown, in addition to 
many others erected by individuals without any legal autho- 
rity. The abuse came to such a height, that people at 
length refused to receive in payment of their debts the 
debased coin, whose value depreciated more and more every 
clay ; and the little trade which remained in Castile was 
carried on by barter, as in the primitive stages of society.^' 

The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim the 
earliest attention of the cortes under the new monarchs. 
Acts were passed fixing the standard and legal value 
of the different denominations of coin. A new coinage 
w» subsequently made. Five royal mints were alone 
authorised, afterwards augmented to seven, and severe 
penalties denounced against the fabrication of nmney 
elsewhere. The reform of the currency gradually infused 

* Bcmaldcs, Eeyes Catblicos, MS. cap. 44. — See a letter fiom one of 
Henryk's siil)jects, cited by Saez, Monedas de Etiricj^iie IT., p* 3 .' — AIpo tlio 
coarse satire (composed in Henry’s reign) of “ Mingo Rcvnlgo,” esp 
coplas 24-27. 
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ne’^t life into commerce, as the return of the circulations, 
which have hoen interrupted for a wdiile, c^uickens the 
animal bod^n This was furthered bj salutary laws for llie 
encouragement of domestic industry. Internal comimiiiica- 
tioii was facilitated by the construction of roads and bridges, 
Absuicl restiietiofis on change of residence, as well as the 
oi^^rous duties which had been imposed on commercial inter- 
course between Castile and Aragon, were repealed. Bevcral 
judicious laws were enacted for tbe protection of foreign 
trade ; and the flourishing condition of the mercantile 
marine may be inferred from that of the military, ^^hich 
enabled the soYcrcigns to fit out an armament of seventy .sail 
in 1482, from the ports of Biscay and Andalusia, for the 
defence of Naples against the Turks. Some of their regu- 
lations, indeed, as those prohibiting tbe exportations of the 
precious metal®, savour too strongly of the ignorance of the 
true principles of commercial legislation, which has distin- 
guifehed the Spaniards to the present day. But others, 
again, as that for relieving the importation of foreign ‘hooks 
from all duties, because/’ says the statute, they bring 
both honour and profit to the kingdom, by the facilities 
wliich they afford for making men learned,” are not only in 
advance of that age, but may sustain an advantageoiiB 
comparison with provisions on corresponding subjects in 
Spain at the present time. Public credit was re-established 
by the pnnetiiailty with which the government redeemedAhe 
debt contracted during the Portuguese war ; and, notwitli- 
standing the repeal of various arbitrary imposts, which 
enriched the exchequer under Henry the Fourth, such was 
the advance of the country under the wise economy of the 
present reign, that the revenue was augmented nearly six 
fold between the years 1477 and 1483*^ 

♦ Pcagiaylticas del Eeyuo, fob Cd.-^OrdcTiaii^a'? Beak?, lib* 4, tit. 4, 
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TIiiis released from ilie heavy burdeos imposed on it, tlio 
spring of enterprise recovered its former elasticity, Tiio 
productive capital of the country was made to flow tliroiigli 
the various channels of domestic industry, Tlio hills and 
the valleys again rejoiced in the labour of the husbandman ; 
and the cities were embellished wdth staftly edifices, J)oth 
public and private, which attracted the gar-e and co^i- 
mcncktion of foreigners, The writers of that day are 
nnbounded in their plaudits of Isabella, to whom they prin- 
cipally ascribe ibis auspicious revolution in the condition of 
the country and its inhabitants, t which seems almost as 

ley 2’2 ; tit. 0, ley 2 ; hb. 6, tit 9, ley 49 ; lib. 6, tit. 10, ley Kh 

CoL do Cedillas, tom. t. No. 182 — See also otber ^liolesome Li'rs for tbe 
eBcouragcmeiit of commerce and general security of property, as that 
respecting contracts, (lib. 5, fit 8, ley 5,) — fraudulent tradesmen, (hb. 5, 
tit* 8, ley 5,) — purveyance, (lib. 6, tit.|ll, ley 2 ct al.) — Eecopilacion do 
las Lcjcbf hb. 5, tit. 20, 21, 22 ; lib. 6, tit. 18, Icy 1. — Pulgar, Rejes 
Catdlicos, part. 2, rap. 99. — Zuiita, Analcs, tom. iv. fob 512. — Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Ilust. 11. — Tbo revenue it appears, in 3477, 
amounted to 27,415,228 maravedis ; and in tbe year 1482, we find it 
increased to 150,695,288 maravedis. (Ibid. Hast. 5.) — A survey of tbe 
leingdom was made between tbe years 1477 and 1479, for the purpose of 
ascertaining tb© value of tbo royal rents, which formed tho basis of tbe 
economical regulations adopted by the coites of Toledo. Although this 
survey was conducted on no uniform plan, yet, according to Sciior 
Clemen cin, it exhibits such a variety of important details respecting the 
resouiccs and population of the conntiy, that it must materially contribute 
tow.^s an exact history of this period. The compilation, which consists 
of twelve folio volumes in manuscript, is deposited in the archives ot 
Siinancas. 

^ One of the statutes passed at Toledo cspiessly provides for the erection 
of spacious and handsome edifices (casas gmndes ^ lien feehas) for the 
transaction of nuxnieipal affairs in all tho principal towns and lities in tlio 
kingdom. — Ordenan^as Rcales, lib. 7, tit 1, ley L— 8eo also H. Marinco, 
€osas Mcmorablcs, passim, et al, auct. 

f Gosa fue por cierto maravillosa,*” exclaims Fulgar, in his Glosa on 
the Mingo Revulgo, que lo que mnehos hombres, y giandes sehorcs no so 
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gradually aelileycd without fraud or Tioloneej by a course 
of measures equally laudable ; and the Yarious orders of the 
TOonarehy, brought into harmonious action with each other, 
were enabled to turn the forces, which had before been 
wasted in civil conflict, to the glorious career of discoYery 
and conquest winch it was destined to run during the 
rexiiaindor of the centmy. 


Tlie sixth rohimo of the i^Iemoirs of the Ro)al Spanish Academy of 
History, published in 1B21, is devoted altogether to the reign of Isabella. 
£t IS distributed into Illustiatioiis, as they are tenned, of the various 
hranches of the administrative policy of the queen, of her personal character, 
and of the condition of science under her govemment. These essays 
eihibit much curious research, homg derived from unquestionable con* 
temporary documents, printed and manuscript, and from the public archives- 
They are compiled with much discernment ; and as they throw light on 
some of the most recondite transactions of this reign, arc of inestimable 
service to the historian. The author of the volume is the late lamented 
secretary of the Academy, Bon Biego Clemenda; one of the few who 
survived the wreck of scholarship in Spain, and who, with the esudition 
which has frequently distinguished his countrymen, combined the libcial 
and enlarged opinions which would do honour to any country. 
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lijilBLISlIMOI OP TUri MODERN INQUISITION. 

Origin of the indent Inquisition. — Rotiospoctivo view of tlie Jev^s in 
Spain.'-^Their wealth and civiIisation.—Bigotiy of the age. — Its 
influence on Isahtila. — Her coiifessoi, Torqiiemada* — Bull autlio- 
ii&iiig the Inquisition.— Tribiiiul at Seville.— Foi ms of tiial*— Tor- 
tuie. — Autos da Fc. — Numboi of Convictions. — Pcifidious policy of 
Home. 

t 

It is painful, after haying dwelt so long on the important 
benefits resulting to Castile from the comprehensiye policy 
of Isabella, to be compelled to turn to the darker side of the 
picture, and to exhibit her as accommodating herself to the 
illiberal spirit of the ago in which she lived, so far as to 
sanction one of the grossest abuses that eycr disgraced 
humanity. The present chapter will be devoted to the 
establishment and early progress of the Modern Inquisition ; 
an institution which has probably contributed more tlian 
any other cause to depress the lofty character of the ancient 
Spaniard, and which has thrown the gloom of fanaticism 
OMv those lovely regions, which seem to be the natural 
abode of festivity and pleasure. 

In the present liberal state of knowledge, we look with 
disgust at the pretensions of any human being, however 
exalted, to invade the sacred rights of conscienoo, inalien- 
ably possessed by evei'j man. We feel that the spiritual 
concerns of an individual may be safely left to himself, as 
most interested in them, except so far as they can be 
aifected by argument or friendly monition ; that the idea of 

ii2 
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compelling belief ia particular doctrines is a solecism, as 
absurd as wicked ; and, so far from condemning to tlie 
stake, or tlie gibbet, men who pertinaciously adhere to their 
eoBScientions opinions in contempt of personal interests and 
in the face of danger, we should rather feel disposed to 
imitate the spirit* of aiiticpitj in raising altars and statues 
to*Ulieir memory, as having displayed the highest efforts of 
human virtue. But, although these truths are now so 
ob’^^ious as rather to deserve the name of truisms, the world 
has been slow, very slow, in arriving at them, after many 
centuries of unspeakable oppression and misery. 

Acts of intolerance are to be discerned from the earliest 
pei'iod in which Christianity became the established religion 
of the Eomaii empire. But ^ley do not seem to have 
flowed from any systematised plan of persecution, until the 
papal authority had swollen to a considerable height. The 
popes, who claimed the spiritual allegiance of all Christen- 
dom, regarded heresy as treason against themselves, and, 
as such, deserving all the penalties which sovereigns have 
uniformly visited on this, in their eyes, unpardonable offence. 
The crusades, which, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, swept so hercely over the southern provinces of 
France, exterminating their inhabitants, and blasting the 
fair buds of civilisation which had put forth after the long 
feudal winter, opened the way to the Inquisition ; and it 
was on the ruins of this once happy land that were 
erected the bloody altars of that tribunal.'^ 

* Moslieira, Ecclesiastics,! History, translated by l^Iaclaine, (Charles- 
towB, 1810,) ceat. 13, p. 2, chap. 5. — Sismondi, Ilistoire des Pran^aise, 
(l^aris, 1821,) tom. vi. chap. 24-28 ; tom. tii. chap* 2, 3. — Idem, De la 
mtleraUwe du Midi de rBnrope, (Paris, 1813,) tom. i. ebap. tlio 
former of these works M. Sismondi has described the physif'al mvages of 
the wades jiu southern France, with the same spirit and eloquence i^ith 
wteh W exMMted their desolating moral inhuence in the latter. 

Some Catholic writers would Cam earcuse St. Boaunic from the imputa- 
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After various modifications, the province of detecting and 
piini&hing heresy was exclusively committed to the hands of 
the Domimean friars ; and in 1233, in the reign of St. 
Louis, and under the pontificate of Gregory the Ninth, a 
code for the regulation of their proceedings was finally 
digested. The tribunal, after having been siiccesSiv|ly 
adopted in Italy and Germany, was introduced into Aragon, 
where, in 1242, additional provisions were framed by the 
council of Tarragona, on the basis of those of 1 333, which 
may properly bo considered as the primitive instructions of 
the Holy Office in Spain. ^ 

This Ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same 
odious peculiarities in its leading features as the Modern ; 

4 , 

tion of having founded the Inquisition. It is trne he died some j^ears before 
tlie perfect organisation of that tribunal ; hut, as he established the piin- 
ciples on which, and the monkish militia by whom, it was administered, it 
is doing him no injustice to regard him as its real author. — -The Sicilian 
Paramo, indeed, in his heavy quarto, (De Origine et Progressii OfRcii 
Sanctaj Inquisitionis, IMatriti, 1598,) traces it up to a much moie remote 
antiquity, which, to a Protestant ear, at least, savoms not a little of blas- 
phemy, According to him, Ood was the first inquisitor, and his condem- 
nation of Adam and Eve famished the model of the judicial forms observed 
in the trials of the Holy Office, The sentence of Adam was the type of 
the inquisitorial reconciliation; his subsequent raiment of the sldns of 
animals was the model of the sanir'bcnito ; and his expulsion from Paradise 
the precedent for the confiscation of the goods of heretics. This learned 
pemgonage deduces a succession of inquisitors through the patriarchs, Moses, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and king David, down to John the Baptist, and even our 
Saviour, in whose precepts and conduct be finds abundant autlioiity for the 
tribunal! — Paramo, 0e Origine Inquisitionis, lib. 3, tit. 1, 2, 3. 

* Sismondi, Hist, des Fraii^ais, tom. vii. chap, 3. — Limhorch, History 
of the Inquisition, translated by Chandler, (Lond. 1731,) book 1, chap, 24. 
— Llorente, Histoire Critique de Tlnquisition d’Espague, (Paris, 1818,) 
tom. i. p. 110.— Before this time W'e find a constitution of Peter I., of 
Aiagoii against heretics, prescribing in ceitain cases the burning of heretics 
and the confiscation of their estates, in 1197. — ’Marca Hispanica, sive 
Limes Hispaniciis, (Paiisiis, 1688,) p. 1384, 
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tliG same impenetrable secrecy in its proceedings, tiie same 
insidious modes of accusation, a similar use of torture, and 
similar penalties for tlic offoiider» A sort of manual, drawn 
up by Eymericb, an Aragonese inquisitor of tbo fourtecntli 
century, for tlie instruction of tbo judges of tbc Holy Office, 
prescribes all those ambiguous forms of interrogation, by 
wbicli the unwary and perhaps innocent Tietini might be 
clrciimyented.'^ The principles on wdiicli the ancient 
Inquisition was established are no less repugnant to justice 
than tlioso wdiicli regulated the modern ; although the 
former, it is true, was much less extensire in its operation. 
The arm of persecution, however, fell with sufficient 
heaviness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, on the unfortunate Albigenses, who from the 
proximity and political relations of Aragon and Provence, 
had hecome numerous in the former kingdom. The perse- 
cution appears, however, to have been chiefly confined to 
this unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that^ tlie 
Holy Office, notwithstanding papal briefs to that effect, was 


* He. Antonio, BibBotteca Yetns, tom. il p. IOC. — Lloicntc, Hist, do 
torn. i.pp. 110-124, Puigblancb cites some of the iastme- 
tions from Eymcriclfs work, wliose authority in the courts of the Inquibiticm 
he compares to that of Gmliarfs Decretals in other ecclesiastical jiidiia- 
tmra. One of these may suffice to show the spiiit of the whole, When 
the inquisitor has an opportunity, he shall manage so as to introduce to the 
conversation of the prisoner some one of his accomplices, or ot^*r 
converted heretic, who shall feign that he still persists in his heresy, telling 
him that he had abjured for the sole purpose of escaping pimibhmmt, 
hy deceiving the raqnisitora. Having thus gained his confidence, ho shall 
go into his cell some day after dinner, and keeping up the convereation till 
night, shall remain with him under pretext of its being too late for him to 
return home. He shall then urge the prisoner to tell him all the particu- 
lar of Ms past life, having first toM him the whole of his oto ; and in the 
mean Brno spies silall be kept In hearing at the door, as well as anotain,in 
order to certify what may he said within.**— Pnigblanch, Inqiiisitiou 

Unmasked, translated by W4imn, (Uondon, 1816,) voL i. pp*238, 339. 
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fulij organised in Castile before tbo reign of Isabella. 
This is perliaps imputable to the paucity of heretics in that 
kingdom. It eannotj at any I'ate, bo charged to any luke- 
warmness in its sovereigns ; since thej^ from the time of 
St. Ferdinand, who heaped the faggots on the blaming pile 
with his own hands, dowm to that of John the Second, 
Isabella’s father, who hunted the unhappy heretics *^of 
Biscay like so many wild beasts among the mountains, had 
ever evinced a lively zeal for the orthodox: faith. ® 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigcnsian 
heresy had become nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of 
Aragon ; so that this infernal engine might have been 
suffered to sleep undistinbed from want of sufficient fuel to 
keep it in motion, when new and ample materials were dis- 
covered in the unfortunate race of Israel, on whom the sins 
of their fathers have been so unsparingly visited by every 
nation in Christendom among whom they have sojornmed 
almost to the present century. As this remarkable people, 

* Mariana, Hist, de Eapaua,!!!). 12, cap. 11; hb. 21, cap. 17.-— Oorente, 
Hist, de rinqnifeition, tom. i. cliap. 3. The nature of the penance imposed 
on reconciled heretics hj the ancient Inq^uisition was mudi moie serero 
than that of later times. Llorcnte cites an act of St. Domixiic respecting a 
person of this description, named Ponce Eogcr. The penitent was com- 
manded to he “ of Ms clothes and heaim with rods hy a prkstf 

three Smdays in siwmslon, from the gate of the city io the door of tim 
chvrdi ; not to eat any hind of animal food during his whole life ; to keep 
three Lents a year, without even eating fish ; to abstain from fi&h, oil, and 
wine three dajs In the week, during life, except in case of sickness or exccs^ 
sivc labour ; to wear a religious diess with a small cross embroidered on 
each side of the breast; to attend mass every day if ho had the means of 
doing so, and vespcis on Sundays and festivals ; to recite the service for 
the day and the night, and to repeat the pakr msitr seven times in the 
day, ten times in the evening, and tw&iify times at midnight (Ibid, 
chap. 4.) If the said Roger failed in any of the ahovc requibitions, ho was 
to be burnt as a relapsed heretic I This was the encourasrcmeiit held out 
by Dominic to penitence. 
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wlio seem to have preserved their miity of character 
mihrokeii amid the thousand fragments into wliich they 
hare hcen scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the 
efforts of the Inquisition were directed principally against 
them .during the present reign, it may he well to take a 
8. hriff review of their preceding history in the Peninsula. 
Ender the Visigothic empire the Jews iiiiiltiplied exceed- 
ingly in the country, and were permitted to acquire eon- 
sklcrahle power and wealth. But no sooner had their Arian 
masters embraced the orthodox faith, than they began to 
testify their zeal hy pouring on the Jews the most pitiless 
storm of perseciitiom One of their laws alone condemned 
the wdiDle race to slavery ; and Montesquieu remarks^ 
without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code may 
be traced all the maxims of the modem Inquisition, the 
monks of the fifteenth century only copying, in reference to 
the Israelites, the bishops of the seventh.'^ 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps 
with reason, are accused of liavJng facilitated, they resided 
in the conquered cities, and were permitted to mingle with 
the Arabs on nearly equal terms* Their common Oriental 
origin produced a similarity of tastes, to a certain extent, 
not unfavourable to such a coalition. At any rate, the 
early Spanish Arabs were characterised by a spirit of 
toleration towards both Jews and Christians, the peopfe 
of the book,’^ as they were called, which 1ms scarcely been 
found among later Moslems.t The Jews, accordingly, 

^ Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, liv. 28, chap. 3 .—See the «mou of thes* 
17th council of Toledo, coudenmiug the Ismclxtish race to hondage, in 
Espaiia Scigrada, (Madrid, 3 745-47,) tom. vi.p. 220.-«-Fuc» Juxgo 
(e4 4o la Acad.; Madrid, 1815; lib. 13 , rit. 2, aud 8,) is composed of 
the ibqst iuhutuau Wiaauces against this unfortunate people. 

+ pants prot<^etloa to the Jews on payment of tribute* See 
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under these favourable auspices^ not only accumulated 
wealili mth their usual diligence, but gradually rose to the 
highest civil dignities, and made great advances in various 
departments of letters. The schools of Cordova, Toledo, 
Barcelona, and Granada, v^ere crowded with numerous 
disciples, who emulated the Arabians in kcej)ing alive the 
flame of learning during the deep darkness of the midaie 
ages."^ Whatever may be thought of their success in 
speculative philosophy, t they cannot reasonably bo dented 
to have contributed largely to practical and experimental 

the Ivoian, translated hj Sale, (London, 1825,) cliap. 9. Still tliero is 
ground enoitgU (thoiigli less among the Spanish Arabs than the other 
Moslems) for the following caustic remaik of the author above quoted* 
“ La loligion Jiu\c est tin vieux tionc qui a produit deux branches qni onfc 
convert toiite la terre ; jo venx dire, le Bfahomotisme et le Christianisme : 
on plutot e’est nne mere qiti a eiigendr^ deux filles qui Font accabMe do 
nhlle plaies ; car, en fait de rehgion, les plus proches sont les plus gnmdes 
enncmies.’’ — Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, let. 00. 

^ The first academy founded by the learned Jews in Spain was that of 
Coidova, A. P. 948. Castro, Biblioteca Esptiuola, tom. i. p. 2,— Basnago, 
History of the Jews, translated by Taylor, (London, 1708,) book 7, 
thap. 5 

•h In addition to their Talmudic lore and Cabalistic mysteries, the 
Spanish Jew's were w'cll read in the philosophy of Aristotle. They pre- 
tended that the Stagirite was a convcit to Judaism, and had borrowed his 
science fiom the writings of Solomon. (Biutkcr, Ilistoria Critica Philoso- 
phiai *, Lipsiffi, 17GG ; tom. ii. p* 853.) M. Degexando, adoptinf similar con- 
cluSans with Brucker, in regard to the value of the philosophical specula- 
tions of the Jews, passes the following seveie sentence upon the intellectualj, 
and indeed moial character of the nation. Ce people, par son caractere, 
scs -mmurs, scs institutions, scmblaifc etre dcstmd a lestcr stationnaire. 
0n attachement cxcessif <\ leurs pioprcs tiaditions dominait die/ les Juif® 
tons les pcnchans de Tespnt : ils rcstaient presque etrangera aux progies de 
la civilisation, an mouvement gendial de U societe ; ils dtaient en quelque 
sorte moialement Isolds, alois mdme qn’ils communiqiiaient avee tons les 
peuples, et parrouraient toutes les centrdes. Aussi nous Aeiehons ea vaiii, 
dans ceux de lours t^crits qni nons sent connus, non seniement de vraies 
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seienee. Tlioy were diligent travellers in all pari* of tlie 
known world, compiling itineraries wliicli have proved of 
extensive nse in later times, and bringing homo hordes of 
foreign specimens and Oriental drugs, that furnished im- 
portant contributions to the domestic pharmacopeias/' In 
th^ pi*actiec of medicine, indeed, they became so expert, as 
in a manner to monopolise that profession. They made 
great proficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro- 
noiQj ; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, they 
revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse, f This 
was indeed the golden age of modern Jewish literature, 
which, under the Spanish caliphs, experienced a protection 
so benign, although occasionally chetiuercd by the caprices 
of despotism, that it was enabled to attain higher beauty 
and a more perfect development in the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it has reached in any 
other part of Christendom. J 

<i(5coavortes, mais mtlme des id^es rdellement originales.’^ — Ilistoire'* Com- 
pardc des Systemes de Phdosopliie, (Faiis, 3822,) tom* iv. p. 208, 

* Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, tom. i. pp. 23, 33, et alibi. — ^Bciijamin 
of Tudek’s cekbrated Itinerary, haYing been translated into tlie \ariou8 
kngnages of Europe, passed into sixteen editions before tbe middle of the 
last eentury.-— Ibid. tom. i. pp. 70, 80. 

f The beautiful lament 'which the ro\al psalmist has put into the 
mouths of bis countrymen when commanded to sing the songs of Sion in a 
stiunge laud^annot be applied to the Spanish Jews, who, far from bandog 
their harps upon tbe willows, poured forth their lays with a freedom and 
Yivaeity which may be thought to savour more of the modern troubadour 
than of the ancient Hebrew minstrel, Castro has collected, under 
Sigle 3£V. a few gleanings of such as, by their incorporation Into a 
Ohiistim Cancionero, escaped the fury of the Inquisition*— ■BIblioteca 
BapttSok, tom. i. pp. 205-364# 

$: C»lra has done for the Hebrew what Casiri a few years before did 
tothe ArAfo h%»ture of Spaiu, by giving notices of such worhs as have 
'ihe of fee and superstition. The first voluino of his 

Blilofceea llpgi&k aonkins an analysis aceorapauied with extracts from 
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The aiieieiit Castilians of tlic same perio<I, very different 
from their Gothic ancestors, seem to have conceJed to the 
Israelites somewhat of the feelings of respect which were 
extorted from them hy the superior emlisation of the Spanish 
Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
Christian princes, direeiing their studies, attending them |s 
physicians, or more fiequently administering tlieir finances. 
For this last vocation they seem to have had a natural 
aptitude ; and, indeed, the eorrespondenee which they maiti- 
tained with the different countries of Europe by means of 
their own countrymen, who acted as the brokers of almost 
every people among wdiom they were scattered during the 
middle ages, afforded them peculiar facilities both in politics 
and commerce. We meet with Jewnsli scholars and states- 
men attached to the courts of Alfonso the Tenth, Alfonso 
the Eloventh, Peter the Cruel, Henry the Second, and other 
princes. Their astronomical science recommended them in 
a special manner to Alfonso the Wise, "who employed them 
in the construction of his celebrated Tables. James the 
Firstof Aragon condescended to receive instruction from them 
in ethics; and, in the fifteenth century, we notice John the 
Second, of Castile, employing a Jewish secretary in the 
compilation of a national Cancionero.'^ 

But all this royal patronage proved incompetent io protect 
the Jews when tlioir flourishing fortunes had risop to a suf- 
ficRnt height to excite popular envy, augmented, as it was, 
by that profuse ostentation of equipage and apparel for 
which this singular people, notwithstanding their avarice, 

moie than seven limidred difTcrent works, witk bjograpliical sketches of 
tkeir authors ; the whole hearing most honourable testimony to the talent 
«nd various erudition of the Spanish Jews. 

« Basnage, History of the Jews, hook 7, chap. 5, 15, 16. — Castro, 
Bihlioteca E^ipafiola, tom. i. pp. 116 , 265 , 267 . — Mariana, IlisK do 
Espana, tom. i. p. 006 ; tom. ii. pp. 62 , 147, 450, — Samuel tieasni© 
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liavc usually sIio^tb a predilection Stones were circulated 
of tlieir contempt for the Catholic worship, their desecration 
of its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, or other 
sacrifice, of Christian cliiidren at the celebration of their 
own passover-t With these foolish calumnies, the more 
pwbable charge of usury and extortion was industriously 
preferred against them ; till at length, towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, the fanatical populace, stimulated in 
many instances by the no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps 
encouraged by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
who found this a convenient mode of settling tlicir accounts, 
made a fierce assault on this unfortunate people in Castile 
and Aragon, breaking into their houses, violating their njost 
private sanctuaries, scatiering” their costly collections and 
furniture, and consigning the wretclied proprietors to indis- 
criminate massacre, without regard to sex or age.J 

of Peter the Criiel, ^■\ho was sacrificed to the cupidity of his master, is 
reported hy Manana to luvo left behind him the incredible sum of 400, 000 
ducats to s\\eU the royal cofitm. — See tom. il, p. 82. 

^ Sir Walter Scott, vitli his usual discernment, has availed himself of 
those opposite traits in his portraits of Robeqea and Isaac in Ivanhoc, in 
\’ihlcli lie seems to have contrasted the lights and shadoi-vs of the Jewish 
ehaiaeter. The humiliating state of the Jews, however, exhibited in this 
romance, affords no analogy to their social condition in Spain; as is 
evinced not mciely by tlicir wealth, which ivas also conspicuous in the 
English Jews, but hy the high degree of civilisation, and even political 
consci^uence, whidi, notwithstanding the occasional ebullitions of po|)ular 
prejudice, they were permitted to icach there. 

f Calumnies of this kind were cunent all over Europe. The English 
reader will call to mind the monkish hetion of tho little Christian, 

Slain with cursed Jewos, as it is notable,” 

Binging most devoutly after his throat was cut from car to ear, in Chaucer’s 
Prioresse’s Tale. See another instance in tho old Scottish ballad of tho 
lew’s Daughter,” in Percy’s " Rehquea of Ancient Poetry.” 

$ Bemalte, Eeyes Catdlicas, MS. cap. 4 S,— Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, 
tom. |i. pp. IBd, 187*— In 1381, 5,000 Jews were Sacrificed to the popular 
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In this crisis, the only remedy left to the Jews was a real 
or feigned conversion to Cliristiamty. St. Vincent Ferricr, 
a Dominican of Valencia, pci*formcd such a quantity of 
miracles, in furtherance of this purpose, as might have 
excited the envy of any saint in the Calendar ; and these, 
aided by his eloquence, are said to have changed the hearts 
of no less than thirty-five thousand of the I’ace of Israll, 
which doubtless must he reckoned the greatest miracle 
of » 

The legislative enactments of this period, and still more 
under John the Second, during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, were uncommonly severe upon the Jews. While 
they were prohibited from mingling freely with the Chris- 
tians, and from exercising the professions for which they 
were best qualified,! their residence was restricted within 
certain prescribed limits of the cities which they inhabited ; 
and they wore not only debarred from their usual luxury of 
ornament in dress, but were held up to public scorn, as it 

fury, and, according to Maiiana, no less than 10,000 perisliod fiom the 
same cause in Navairo al)oixt sixty years before. — Sec tom. i. p. 012. 

* According to Maiiana, tbc restoration of sight to the blind, feet to 
the lame, evon life to the dead, were miracles of ordinary occurrence x\itb 
St. Vincent. (Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 229, 230.) The age of 
miracles had probably ceased by Isabella’s time, or the Imjmsition might 
have been spaied. Nic. Antonio in his notice of the life and labours of this 
Dominican, (Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. pp. 20S, 207,} states that he 
preSthed his inspired seimons in his rernacular Valoncian dialect to audiences 
of French, English, and Italims indiscurainately, who all understood him 
perfectly well; circumslance,’' says Dr. McCrie, in his valuable 
History of the Progress and Suppression of the Eeformation in Spain,’’ 
(Edinburgh, 1829,) “which if it prove anything, proves that the hearers 
of St Vincent possessed more miiaculous powers than himself, and that 
they should have been canonised, rather than the preachert” — 87, note. 

f They were interdicted from the callings of vintners, giocors, tavernexs, 
especially of apothecaries, and of physicians and nurses, — ^Ordenan^as Beales^ 
lib. 8, tit. 3, kyes 11, 13, 18. 
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were, by some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered ou 
their garments/ 

Such was the condition of the Spani'sh Jews afc the aeees-* 
sion of Ferdinand and Isabella, The new Chrlstkms^ or 
cmmrts, as those who had renounced the faith of their 
fathers were denominated, were occasionally preferred to 
lilgh ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intmsted with mirnb 
cipal offices in the various cities of Castile ; and, as their 
vealth furnished an obvious resource for rcpaiiiiig, by way 
of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, there was 
scarcely a family of rank in the laud whose blood had not 
been contaminated at some period or other by mixture with 
the mala sanffrCf as it came afterwards to be termed, of the 
house of Judah ; an ignominious stain, %Yhich no time has 
been deemed sufficient wholly to pimge away.f 

No law was more fieguently leiteiaicd tliau tliat prokbltliig tlio Jew 3 
fjoni acUiig as stewaids of tiie noblit}, or faxnim and collcetois of the 
pulhe rents. The repetition of tins Iiw shows to what extent that people 
had cngiossed what little was known of financial science in that day. For 
the nuiltiphed enactments m Castile against them, see Oidemm^as Beales 
(lib 8, tit, 3). Foi the legulations respecting the Jews in Aiagon, many 
of them oppiessive, paiiicularly at the commencement of the fifteenth 
centmy,seeFuerosy (Jbscrvancias del Beyno dc Auigon, (Zaragoza, 1007,) 
tom. 1, fol. G. — Maica Hispamca, pp. 141G, 1483. — Zuuta, Anales, tom. 
tin hi). cap. 45, 

+ Bemaldez, Eej cs Catdhfos, MS. cap, 43, — Llorento, Hist dc^In- 
^jnisition, prdf, p. 26. — A manuscript, entitled Timi de Urpana^, (Bmnd of 
Spam,) tracing up many a noble pedigree to a Jewish or Mahometan root, 
obtained a cii eolation to the great scandal of the country, ■which the efforts 
of the gOYernment, combined with those of the Ingmsitlon, liaYO not been 
wholly able to suppress, Copies of it, however, are now rarely to he met 
with- (Hoblado, Letters fiom Spam; London, 1822; let* 2.) Clemen- 
cin notices two works with this title, one m ancient as Ferdinand and 
Ii#elk’'s time, both written by bishops. — Mem* do la Acad, do Hist., 
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K'otwitlistandmg the show of prosperity enjoyed by the 
eoHYerted Jews, their situation was far from secure. Their 
proselytism had been too sudden to be generally sincere ; 
and, os the task of dissimulation was too irksome to bo 
permanently endured, they gradually became less eircuni- 
spect, and exhibited the scandalous spectacle of apostates 
returning to wallow in the ancient mire of Judaism, 'ifie 
clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to have in- 
herited the quick scent for heresy which distinguished thi^ir 
frantic founder, were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and 
the superstitious populace, easily roused to acts of violence 
in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most tumul- 
tuous movements, and actually massacred the constable of 
Castile in an attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year 
preceding the accession of Isabella. After this period, the 
complaints against the Jewish heresy became still more 
clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with peti- 
tions to devise some effectual means for its extirpation. 
(U78). 

A chapter of the Clironiclo of the curate of Los Palacios, 
lived at this time in Andalusia, where the Jews seem 
to have most abounded, throws considerable light on the 
3 eal as well as pretended motives of the subsequent per- 
secution. This accursed race,** he says, speaking of the 
Israelites, were either unwilling to bring their children 
toiibe baptised, or, if they did, they washed away the stain 
on returning homo. They dressed their stews and other 
dishes with oil instead of lard ; abstained from pork ; kept 
the passover ; eat meat in Lent ; and sent oil to replenish 
the lamps of their synagogues ; with many other abominable 
ceremonies of their religion. They entertained no respect 

^ Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ih p. 479.— Rejes Catdlicos, 
part. % cap. 77. 
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for monastic life, and frequently profaned the sanctity of 
religions liousos by tlie violation or seduction of their 
inmates* They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious 
people, engrossing the most lucrative municipal ofSces ; and 
preferred to gain their livelihood hy traffic, in which they 
made exorbitant gains, rather than by manual laboim or 
nfechanical arts. They considered themselves in the hands 
of the Egyptians, whom it wms a merit to deceive and 
piJfcr. By their w'icked contrivances they amassed great 
wealth, and thus wore often able to ally themselves hj 
marriage with noble Chiistian families.”'^ 

It is easy to discern, in this medley of credulity and 
superstition, the secret eiivy entertained by the Castilians 
of the superior shill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, 
and of the superior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal 
of the most orthodox was considerably sharpened by worldly 
motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abomina- 
tions now became general. Among those most active in 
raising it Avere Alfonso do Ojeda, a Dominican, prior of the 
monastery of St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de Morlo, 
assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of the 
meed of glory to which they are justly entitled by tlieir 
exertions for the estahlisliment of the modern Inquisition. 
These persons, after urging on the sovereigns the alarmrig 
extent to which the Jewish leprosy prevailed in Andalusia, 
loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Office, as the 
only effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigo* 
rously supported by Niccold Franco, the papal nuncio then 
residing at the court of Castile. Ferdinand listened with 
complacency to a scheme which promised an ample source 


^ Eey«$ Catuhcoi, MS. up 4C. 
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of roTeiiiio in tlie coiifiseation& it iuvolrciL But it mm not 
so easy to YaiKj[iiibli Isabella's aversion to meastirCS so 
repugnant to tlie jjatural boaevolence and magnanimity of 
her character. Her scruples, indeed, wore rather foimdotl 
on sentiment than reason, the exercise of which was little 
countenanced in matters of faith in that day, when Uie 
dangerous maxim, that tlio end justifies the means, w^s t 
iiiiiversally received, and learned theologians seriously <!!&» 
puted whether it were permitted to make peace with 4lie 
infidel, and even whether promises made to them were 
obligatory on Christians.^ 

The policy of the Eomau church, at that time, wm not 
only shown in its perversion of some of the most obvious 
principles of morality, but in the discouragement of all free 
inquiry in Its disciples, whom it instructed to rely implicitly 
ill matters of conscience on their spiritual advisers, The 
artful institution of the tiibunal of confession, established 
with this view, brought, as it were, the whole Christian 
world at the feet of the clergy, who, far from being always 
animated by the meek spirit of the Gospel, almost justified 
the reproach of Yoltaire, that confessors have been the 

^ Bernahlex, Keye? Catolicos, ul)! supra. — Reyes Oatdllcee^ 
pait. 2, rup. 77. — Zuniga, Aiiiialcs de Sevilla, p. tlSG.—Mem. de la Aud. 
de Ilifet.j tom. vL p. 44 — Lloicnte, tom. i. pp. 143, 145. 

Some ■wiiters aie iuclmcd to view the Spanish Inqiiisinon, in origin, 
af little dsc tbun a political engine. OuiKOt remarks of the tiibtmal, in 
one of his kctiiies, ^^Elle contenait en germc ce cinklle est clevenne; inais 
die ne TdAt pas cn commenvanL: elle fut cFaboid plus poIiUqtie qae 
rdigieuse, ct destindc d mVnitenu Tordro plutdt qiib\ dcTciidre l.i foi.” 
(Corns trilistohe Modeme; Riik, 1823-30 ; tom. v. Icc. II.) This stitc- 
ment ib inactmatc hi reference to Castile, \Aljere the facts do not van ant 
us in imputing any other motive for its .adoption than robgious xtal. I’m 
general character of Ferdinand, as well as the cii'cmustances nndei 'vvhith 
it intiodnced into Aragon, may justify the inference of a inoie woildly 
policy in its establi*hnicut theie* 
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soiiree of most of tlio violent measmes pursuetl bj’' piiiices of 
the Catholic faith* ^ 

Isabella’s serious temper, as toU as eaily education, 
naturally disposed her to religious influences. Notwitii- 
standing the independence exhibited by her in all secular 
at^airs, in her own spiiituai concerns she uniforinly testified 
* the deepest humility, and deferred too implicitly to what she 
deemed the siipenor sagacity, or sanctity, of her ghostly 
counsellors. An instance of this humility may be woitli 
recording. When Fi ay Fernando de Takveia, afierwaids 
archbishop of Giariada, who had been a]3poioted confessor to 
the queen, attended her for the fiist time in that capacity, 
he continued seated after she had knelt down to make her 
confession, which drew from her the remark, “ that it was 
usual for both parties to kneel.’’ No,” replied the piiest, 

this is God’s tribunal ; I act here as his minister, and it 
is fitting that I should keep my scat, while your Highness 
kneels before me.” Isabella, far from taking iimbi ago at 
the ecclesiastic’s arrogant demeanour, complied with ail 
humility, and ’was afterwards heard to say, This is the 
confessor that I wanted.”! 

Well had it boon for the land, if the queen’s conscience 
had alwajs been entrusted to the keeping of poisons of su< li 
exemplary piety as Talavera. Unfoi innately, in her eaily 
days, during the life-time of her brother Henry, that cbaige 
was committed to a Domimean monk, Thomas de Torque- 

^ Emi surlfs Mo?tirs etTE'^piit Nations, cliap. 17t>. 

! Sigiieiua Ifi'itom de la Oidon de San Oeidmmo, apnd Mim de la 
Acad, de Ilist., tom. vi Ikst. 13. — This anecdote k more ihametciistic of 
the order than the individual. Oviedo has given a hucf notice of this 
prelate, whose virtues raised him from the hnmhlest condition to tlm 
highest post in the church, and gamed him, to quote that water’s words, 
th^ appellation of **E1 sancto, <5 el huen arzobispo m toda Espaala.**^ 
MS. dial* de Talavera. ^ 
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a native of old Castile, sul)seqiiently lalsed io tlie 
mol? of piior of Santa Crua in Segovia, and condemBed to 
iniaiBons immortality by tbe signal part wliieli lie performed 
the tragedy of the Ingnisition. This man, who concealed 
more pride under his monastic weeds than might have 
furnished forth a convent of his older, wms one of that el^ss 
with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their * 
zeal by a tery pei sedition of those whose eieed differs from 
their own ; who compensate for their ahstinonce fwm 
sensual indulgence, by giving scope to those deadlier vices 
of the heait, piide, bigotry, and intolerance, which are no 
less opposed to virtue, and are far more extensively mis- 
chievous to society. This personage had earnestly laboured 
to infuse into Isabella’s young mind, to which his situation 
as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same 
spit it of fanaticism that glowed in his own. Foitanately 
this was greatly counteracted by her sound understanding 
and natural Idndness of heart. Torquemada urged her, or 
indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise, that, 
should she ever come to the throne, she would devote 
herself to the extirpation of heresy, for the glory of God, 
and the exaltation of the Catholic faith. The time was 
now arrived when this fatal promise was to be discharged. 

It is due to Isabella’s fame to state thus much in pallia- 
tion of the unfortunate error into which she was led by her 
misguided zeal ; an error so grave, that, like a vein in * 
some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinister expression 
to her otherwise unblemished eharacter.f It was not until 

* Zuiita, Anales, totn. iv. fol 

f The uniform tenderness with which the most liberal Spanish write xs 
of the piesent comparatively* enlightened age, as Manna, Lloiente, Tie- 
meiK in, &c , regard the memoiy of Isabella, affoids an honourable testimony 
to the unsuspected integuty of her motives. Even in rehtion to the 
Inquisition, her countr}"men would seem willing to draw a veil over her 
enors, or to excuse her by chaigmg them on the age in which she lived. 

X 2 
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tlio f|ueen had endurad the repeated Importuiiities of tlie 
elorg}”, particularly of those rcYereiul persons iii whom slie 
inotet coufideJj seconded by tlm arguments of Ferdinand, 
that she consoiited to solicit from ,t}io pope a bull for the 
inferodiietion of the Holy Office into Castile. Sixtus the 
F^jurth, who at that time filled the pontifical chair, easily 
discerning the sources of wealth and influence which this 
measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied with 
life petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull Ijeanng 
date November 1st, 1478, authorising them to appoint two 
or three ecclesiastics mr|uisitors for the detection and sup- 
pression of heresy throiighoiit their dominions^' 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, sus- 
pended the operation of the ordinance until a more leiiieat 
policy had been first tried. By her command, accordingly, 
the arclibishop of Seville, cardinal Mendoza, drew up a 
catechism exhibiting the clifterent points of the catholic 
faith, and instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to 
spare no pains in illuminating the benighted Israelites, by 
moans of friendly exhortation and a candid exposition of tlie 
true principles of Chri&iianity.t IIow far the spirit of these 


Piilgar, Ecyes Cutdlicos, part, 2, cap. 77-"~Beriial<lcz, RcTe«j r3at(5- 
lifos, MS. cup, 43. — LIoreine,-ni&t dc rinquBitioii, tom, i. pp, 143-14S. 
— Jdncli (liscrepAnry existb in the xiamitives of Pulgar, Beinaldcz, and other 
coniaoporavy writers, in rcfeicn^-c to the era of the cHtahliblinsciit of the 
siiodcm Inquisition. I have iolhiwtd Llorente, 'who^e cUumoIo^cal 
aceiuacy, here and elsewhere, rests on the most anthcntic doenwents, 
f Bernaldcz, Reyes Oatdlicos, MS. iihi supra.— Pulgar, Re>cs Cudlicos, 
part, 2, ca}>. 77* — I find no contcmpoiary authority for imputing to cardinal 
Mendoza an active agency in the establishment of the Inqui'-itiou, as is 
daimedfor liim by later 'Writers, and especially hh hinsman and biographer, 
the canon Salazar dc Mendoza, (Cidn. del Oran Cardona], hh, i,«tp. 4S. 
v*-Monarqufe, tom. i p. 330.) The conduct of this eminent minister in 
this alfah seems, on the contrary, to have been equally politic and humane. 
The imputation of higotty was not cast upon it until the age when bigotry 
was esteemed a vh’tne* 
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injimctions was complicti with, amid the excitement tlimi 
prevailing, may be rcasunably doubted. Tlicre emild be 
little doubt, however, that a report, made two yoari:> later, 
by a commission of ecclesiastics, with Alfonso de Ojeda at 
its head, respecting the progress of tlie reformation, would 
ho necessarily unfavourablo to the Jews.^ In consoqnm^’e 
of this report, the papal provisions were enforced hr the 
nomination, on^the 17th of Septomher, 1480, of two Bum?- 
nican monhs as inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, Mio 
one as assessor, and tlie other as procurator fiscal, with 
instructions to proceed at once to Seville, and enter on e 
duties of their office. Orders were al«o issued to tlie autho- 
rities of tlic city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in 
their power* But the new institution, which has sniee 
become tlio miserable boast of tbe Castilians, proved so dis- 
tasteful to them in its origin, that they refused any co-opera- 
tion witli its ministers, and indeed opposed such delays and 
embarrassments, that, during the first years, it can scarcely 
be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in 
Andalusia than those belonging to the crown. t 

On the 2nd of January, 1481, the court coinmcneed ope-^ 
rations by the publication of an edict, followed by several 
others, requiring all persons to aid in apprehending and 
accusing all such as they might know or suspect to be guilty 

^ In the interim, a canstic publication by a Jew appeared, containing 
strictures on the conduct of the administration, and even on the Chrifc,tian 
religion, which was controverted at length by Talavem, afteivauls arch- 
bishop of Gianada. The scandal occasioned by this ill-timed production 
undoubtedly contributed to exacerbate the popular odium against the 
Israelites. 

f It is worthy of remark, that the famous cortes of Toledo, assembled 
but a short time previous to the above-mentioned ordinances, and whit h 
enacted several oppressive laws in relation to the Jews, made no allusion 
whatever to the proposed establishment of a tribunal which was to be 
armed with such terrific powers. 
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of lieresj,*^^ and liolding out the illuoorj promise of 
tiou to such as should confess their errors iTitliin a limited 
period. As every mode of accusation, even anonymous, was 
invitt4, the niimher of victims multiplied so fast that the 
tribunal found it convenient to remove its sittings from the 
coiwciiL of St. Paul, within the city, to the spociuus fortress 
of Triana, in the suburbs.t 

The presumptive pi oofs by which the charge of Jndai»iii 
was estiibliblied against the accused are so curious, that a 
few of them may desene notice. It was considered good 
evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore better clolhes or 
cleaner linen on the Jewish sabbath than on other days of 
the week ; if he had no fire in his house the preceding 
ovoning ; if he sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of 
animals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain 
beverage held in much estimation by them ; if he washed a 
corpse in warm water, or when dying turned Ills face to the 
wall ; or finally, if he gave Hebrew names to his cliihlreii ; 
a provision most whimsically cruel, since, by a law of Henry 
the Second, he prohibited under severe penalties from 
giving them Christian names. He miibt have found it 

* Thi‘% orclinance, in ■wbHi Llorcnle discerns tlio fust tegular encroach* 
meiit of the new tiibunal on the civil jinisdietion, was aimed partly at the 
Andultiw.m iiobiiiiy, who avoided a sbelter to the Jenyi fugitives. 
Lltnente has fallen into the cnor, nioie than once, of spe^ikiug of the 
count of Arcos, and maiquis of Cadi/, as sepainte persons. The posseteor 
of both titles was Eodrigo Fonee de Leon, who ininuited the former of 
them fiom his father, The latter (which be afterwards made so illiwtnoub 
in the Moorish wais) was coufericd on him by Henry lY., being denied 
from the city of that name, which hadbeen nem^pod ftom the ciown. 

f The historian of Seville quotes the Latin instrlptlon on the poital of 
the edifice in which the sittings of the dread tiibunal w’ere held. Its con- 
chiding apostrophe to the Deity is one that the persecuted might join in as 
heartily as thoir oi^rcssors. Exurge Domino 5 judica eaiitooi tuam ; 
capite nobis ?«1pes.”*-Zutiga, Annalos de Sevilla, p, 
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difficult to extricate himself from the horns of this dilemma.^" 
Such are a few of the circumstances, some of them purely 
accidental in their nature, others the result of early habit, 
which miglii well have continued after a sincere conversion 
to Christianity, and all of them trivial, on which capital 
accusations were to be alleged, and even satisfactorily 
established, t • 

The iiiquisifors, adopting the wily and tortuous policy of 
the ancient tribunal, proceeded with a despatch which 
shows that they could have paid little deference even to this 
atlectation of legal form. On the sixth day of January 
six com lets suifered at the stake. Seventeen more were 
executed in March, and a still gTeater number in the month 
following ; and by the 4th of November in tlio same year 
no less than two hundred and ninety-eight individuals had 
been saciihced in the autos da fe of Seville. Besides 
these, tlie mouldering remains of many, who had been tried 
and convicted after their death, were torn up from their 
graves with a hyena-like ferocity which lias disgraced no 
other court, Christian or Pagan, and condemned to tlie 
common funeral pile. This was prepared on a spacious 
stone scaffold, erected in the suburbs of the city, with 
xlie statues of four prophets attached to the corners, to 
which the unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice, 
and which the worthy curate of Los Palacios celebrates 
■with much complacency as the spot ** where heretics were 
burnt, and ought to burn as long as any can be found.” I 

* Ordenani^as Kcalcs, lib. 8, tit, 3, ley 26, 

*\* Llorcntc, Hist, de rinquibiiion, tom. i, pp. 153-150, 
t Bcmuldez, Keyes CatOiicos, MS. cap. 44. — Lloiento, Hist, de I’lnqui- 
si tin n, tom. i* p. 160. — L, Marineo, Cosas Mcmorablcs, fol. 164. — Tbo 
language of Beinaldcz, as applied to tbe fom statues of tbe qvemadero, en 
que los quemavan,” is so equivocal, that it has led to some doubts whotber 
be meant to asseit that the persons to be burnt weie enclosed in the 
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ilaiij of tlie eoiivicts were persons e&tiiiiulilc fi^r 1« 
and probity ; anti among tlieao tlxrec cdergynieii arc ihAmn , 
togctlicr with other individuals filling* judicial or high iiui^ 
nicipal stations. The sword of justice ob^erve^l, in 
particular^ to strike at the waailthy, the lea^t paiduiiabie 
or%i(lors in times of proscriplioih 

The plague wliicdi clesulutcd Seville this year, swccpisig 
oiT fifteen thoiiband inhahitants, iia if in tohcii of the wrath 
of Heaven at those enormities, did not pal^y fur a momeiit 
the arm of the Iii(j[uibition, W'hich adjourning to Aracena, 
continued as indefatigahlo as before. A siriiihir pei>ec!ition 
went furward in other parts of the province of xViRlakisia ; 
so that within the same year, 1481, the niaiiLcr of the 
suflerers was computed at two thousand hiirni a still 
greater number in effigy, and seventeen thoiLsand recon-- 
clhil ; a term which must not be understood by the reader 
to signify ’anything like a pardon or amnesty, hut only the 
commutation of a capital sentence for inferior penalties, as 
fines, civil incapacity, very generally total conliseation of 
properly, and not unfrequently imprisonment fur lifc.'^ 

statues, or fastened to them. Llorente’s suhsequent exiunination has led 
him to (iibcurd the fiibl horrible supposition, which lealMd the fabied 
micltj'of Phalaiis.— This monument of fanaticism coutiiiutd to dibgiaec 
yevillo till 1810, when it was removed in oidcr to make room for the 
constiuction of a hatter)” against the French, 

^ L. Marineo, Oosas Memorables, fol. 164. — Bernaldez, Keyes 
Hcos, MS, cap. 44. — Mauana, lih. 24, cap. U.—Llorentc, Hist, de ITu" 
quisiiion, iiU supra. — L. Maiinco diFuses the 2,000 capital exccutioiis 
over several years. He sums up the various severities of the Holy Ofilco 
In the following gentle terms. ^ The church, who is the mother of 
mercy, and the fountain of charity, content with the imjmsltion of 
penanoes, generously accords life to many who do not desem it, Wiiilst 
those who persist obstinately in their errors, after being Imprisoned on the 
testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she causes to bo put to tlic torture, and 
conderpn# to the Eamesj some miserably perish, bcuallirig their orroxsi 
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Tlic Jews astounrlod bj the boU wliieli IkeI falk'u 
so iineipcctcdly upon tliem. Soiuo &uueee<letl in making tlKir 
escape to Granada^ others to France, Germany, or Italy, 
where tliey appealed from the decisions of the Holy OlEee 
to the sovereign pontiff.^ Sixuis the Fourth appears for a 
moment to havo b«^cu touelied with someibing like cop-* 
puiiction j for lie rebuked tlic inlempex’ate iieal of the iiiquh 
simrs, and even menaced them with deprivation. Bat these 
feelings, it would seem, were hut transient; fur, in 14&’, 
we find the same pontitr (piicting the scruplob of TbahclLt 
respecting the appropriation of the conhseated property, 
and encouraging b(dli sovereigns to proceed in the great 
work of puiificatiou, by an audacious I’cference to the 
example of Jesus Christ, who, says he, consolidated his 
kmgdom on earth by the destruction of Idolatry ; and he 
concludes with imputing their successes in the Moorish 
war, upon which they had then entered, to their zCi^il for the 
faith, and promising them the like in future. In the course 
of the same year ho expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas 
de Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, 
and clothing him with full powers to frame a new constitu- 
tion for the Holy OfSce. (Aug. 2, and Oct. 17, 1483.) 
This was the origin of that terrible tribunal, tiie Spanish or 
Modern Inquisition, familiar to most readers whether of his- 
tory or romance, which for three centuries has extended its 
ir5n sway over the dominions of Spain and Portugal.f 

aial in\okiiig the naroe of Chri&t, 'while others call upon that of Moses, 
hlany, again, 'who sincerely repent, she, notwithstanding the hoinousness 
of their tninsgrcssioiis, merdif sentiiiices to perpdml imprmmmnt ! 
Such were the tender meieies of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Bernaldez states, that guards were posted at the gates of the city of 
Seville, in order to pre\ent the emigration of the Jewish inhahitantb, 
whi(h indeed was forbidden under pain of death. The tribunal, howtwer, 
had gi eater terrors for them, and many succeeded in effecting their escape, 
^Keyes CatdHcos, MS, cap. 44. 

Xi. Marineo, Cosas Memurahlcs, fob 164. — Zuniga, Aiiiules de Sevilla, 
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Witlioat going into Jetailb reppoctiiig the organisation 
of its various courts, which gracluallj swelleil to tliirteeii 
(luring the prcsiUit reign, I shali endeavour to exhibit ti^e 
principles which regulated their proceedings, as deduced in 
part from the code dig-ested under Tor^juemada, and partly 
fr#m tiie practice which obtained during his supremacy. 

Edicts were onlered to be published aiiuually, on the first 
two Sundujo iu Lent, tliroughout the cliiirehes, enjoining It 
as^a sacred duty on all, who know or siispc‘eted another to 
be guilty of heresy, to lodge iuforniatiou against him before 
the IIolyOfMee; and the ministers of religion wore instructed 
to refuse ahsolution to such as liesitafced to comply with tiiis, 
although the su&pfcted peivon might stand in the relation of 
parent, child, husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous 
as well as signed, were admitted ; it being only necessafy 
to specify the names of the witnesses, who^e testimony was 
taken down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards read 
to iliem, wdiich, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to 
force themselves upon their attention, they seldom failed to 
conlirnnf 

p. SDO.'—Fnlgar, Eoyes Catcilicos, part. 2, cap. 77. — Guribaj, Compeiidio, 
tom. it. Hb. 18, cap. 17.*^ Paramo, l)e Origins Iiiquytioms, Iik2, tit. 2, 
cap. e.-— Llfuente, Hht dc T fiiquisition, tom. L pp. 1 OU-173* 

^ Over thohe Bubordhmte tribunah Ferdinand cieeted a court of super* 
ifision, with, appellate juiibdittion, under tlie name of Council of tlio 
Supreme, consisting of dm grand inquisitor as presklent, and tlnee otI?^jr 
ecclesiastics, two of them doctors of law# The principal purpose of this 
new creation was to secure the interest of the crown in the eoiiUhcated 
property, and to guard against the encroachment of the Inquisition oa 
secular jtjri&diction. The expeditioa however wholly failed, because most 
pf the questions brought before this court were determined by tlie prineipies 
of the eanon law, of which the grand inquisitor was to be solo interpreter, 
the others having only, aa it was termed, a consultative voice.’’ — Llownte, 
torn.! pp. I7S, I74.^12urita, Annies, tom. iv# fol. 324* — Biol, Informe, 
apud Semanario Erudito, tom- iii. pp. 156 et seq, 
t BuigblMichi Inquisition Unmasked, voL i. chap. 4.* — Llorento, Hist. 
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The accused, in the meantime, whose mysterious disap- 
pearance was perhaps the only public evidence of his arrest, 
was conveyed to the secret chambers of the Iii(|uisition, 
where he was jealously excluded from intercourse with all, 
save a priest of the Eomish Church and his jailer, both of 
whom might be regarded as the spies of the tribunal, fn 
this desolate condition, the unfortunate man, cut off from 
external communication and all cheering sympathy or sup- 
port, was kept for some time in ignorance even of the natifro 
of the charges preferred against him ; and at length, instead 
of the original process, was favoured only with extracts 
from the depositions of the witnesses, so garbled as to con- 
ceal every possible clue to their name and quality. With 
still greater unfairness, no mention whatever was made of 
such testimony as had arisen, in the course of the examina- 
tion, in his own favour. Counsel was indeed allowed from a 
list presented by his judges. But this privilege availed 
little, since the parties were not permitted to confer together, 
and the advocate was furnished with no other sources of 
information than what had been granted to his client. To 
add to the injustice of these proceedings, every discrepancy 
in the statements of the witnesses vras converted into a 
separate charge against the prisoner, who thus, instead of 
one crime, stood accused of several. This, taken in con- 
nexion with the concealment of time, place, and circumstance 
% 

de i’lnqiiisitioTi, tom. i chap. art* 1 ; cliap. 9, art. 1, wit- 

nesses were questioned ia such general terms, that they were even Icept in 
ignorance of the particulai matter respecting which they were expected to 
testify. Thus, they were asked, if they knew anything winch had been 
said or done contrary to the Catholic faith, and the interests of the trihimaL’® 
Their answers often opened a new scent to the judges, and thus, in the 
language of Montanus, “ brought more fishes into the inquisitors’ holy 
angle.” See Montaniis, Discovery and Fkyne Declaration of sundry 
Stihtill Fiaetices of the Holy Inquisition of Spayue, Eng. trons. (Loudon, 
1509,) fob 14. 
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in the aecir-atioiH, create 1 .^uch eniljnrrnwnent, ih it, unless 
tlic accused was pusb<‘i: seel of luiusual acuti-iiccs lunl pre.^eiiec 
of iiilod, it was sure to involve Iiiiii, in hib iitleiiipts to 
explain, in inextricable eontradictioin 

If the piihoner refused to his gidll;, or, as was 

iisiml, wos aiibpccted of evasiun, or an atiem^ t to conceal 
^ the triitli, he was subjected to the torture. This, Vtlik'h wa.> 
adiaiidntered in tlio dcepe.-.t vaults of the Iinpiiriliim, v.liore 
tbo cries of tlie viedin couhl fall ou no ear tnive that of Ms 
turiuentors, is admitted hy the s(‘CretvUy of tbe Holy OiTice, 
who has funiihhcd the most autlientlc n^purt of Its trail 'ac- 
tion^, liOt to have been exaggeraied in any of the nuniurous 
narratives which have dragged these subterraucau hurrors 
into light. If the intensity of pain extorted a cuiifus»iou 
from t!io sufferer, he wois expected, if ho survived, vdileh dfd 
not always Iiappen, to confirm it on the next day. Should 
he refuse to do this, his nuitikted membeni were eoiuleiiined 
to a repetition of the same suffenngs, until Ids obntiimey (it 
should rather have been termed his heroism) might bo van* 
«|iiis!K‘d.t Should the rack, liowcver, prove to 

force a confession of his guilt, he was so far from heing con- 
sidered as having established his iunoeeuce, that, with a 
barbarity imlciiown to any tribunal where ilie torture 1ms 
been admitted, and whi<*h of itself proves its utter iiieompe- 
tency to the ends it proposes, he was not unfrcf'iuently con- 

e 

* Itimhorehy Inquisition, book 4, chap. 20#— -Hoiitenv, Inquisition of 
Spuyne, fol. 0-35. — Lloicjito, Hist, (h iTnqniwtHH!, tom, i, olmp. 0, art. 1 ; 
chap. 0, art. 4-0*~-Pnis5^bkncb, I{K|\uhitum XJniniu>he<l, yoI. i. (4up« 4. 

t Llorento, Hist. 0o Flnquisition, tom, i, chap. 0, art. 7.—% a subse- 
quent regulation of Philip If.^ the repetition of torniro in tbe vanie process 
^ms s-tnctly prohibited to the iiiqnisitors. But they, making nse of a 
sophism worthy of the arch-fiend himself, contrived to evade this law, by 
prefeOndlttg, ate each new inflictiou of |mni»hinew% that they bad only 
suspended, and not teminated, the torture. 
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victeJ on tlie clcpositiona of the witnesses. At the coiielu- 
sion of liis mock trial, the prisoner was again returned to his 
dungeon, wliore^ without the Maze of a single faggot to dispel 
the cold, or illiiniinale the darkness of the long winter night, 
he was left in unbroken silence to await tlic doom which 
was to consign him to an ignominious death, or a |ifo 
scarcely lovss ignominious.'^ 

The proceedings of the tribunal, as I have stated tliem, 
were plain]}'- charucicrised throughout by the most dagraut 
injustice and iiduimanitj to the aceused* Instead of pre- 
suming his inTiocGuce until his guilt had been establiblied, 
it aeied on exactly the opposite principle. Instead of 
affording him the protection accorded by CTcry other judi- 
cature, and especially demanded in his forlorn situation, it 
used the most insidious arts tocircumrent and to crush hiui. 
lie had no remedy against malice or misapprehension on 
the part of his accusers, or the witnesses against him, who 
might 1)0 Ills bitterest enemies ; since they were never 
revealed to, nor confronted with, the prisoner, nor subjected 
to a cross-examination, which can best expose error or 
wilful collusion in the evidenced Even the poor forma of 
justice recognised in this court might be readily dispensed 

Montamis, IiK|uisitkiiof SpajTic, foL 24, etseq, — Limbordi, 
tioii, Yol, ii. tliap. 20.— Puiglikuch, Inquisition ITiimasked, voi. i. cliap. 4. 

- — Lloioiite, Hist. Ue Flnqnisition, uU supia. — I slial! spuro tlie reader the 
Jesciiption of the vaxioiis modes of tortine, the rack, tire, and pulley, 
practised by the inquisitors, which have been so often detailed in the 
clolcfui narratives of such as have had the foUune to cseapo with life from 
the fangs of the tribunal. If we are to believe Llorente, these bail arities 
have not bcendociccd for a longtime. Yet some recent stateiuents are 
at Tiiuance with this asbcrtiou. See, among others, the cclcbinted adven- 
turer Van Halen’s^^ Kainitivcof his lujpiibomnent hi the Dungeons of the 
Inquisition at Madiid, and his Escape in 1817*1818." 

t The prisoner had indeed tlio right of challenging any witness on tho 
ground of personal enmity. (Llorente, Hist de Flnquisilion, loin.i, chap. 0, 
art. 10.) But as he was kept in ignorance of the names of the witnesses 
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as its proeocfllugs wu't- Ini|<‘mtral)h sia-Hwlnl fi(!ia 
tlw pnllic eye l^y tlie appulling oatli of s^'oroey imposed ijji 
allj '^Tbotlicr fuuctioTiarieB, or pnMejtoHy woo 

cnlcrcd witliiii its precincts. Tin* la-st, and not ilie leoat 
odimis feature of the was the cfainexion e^-t.ihlishcil 
between the eondemnation uf the ae(ni»>rd ami the 
of Lis Judges; sirn'C the eonfiseatiuiu-j whieli the 
uniform pciiallie? of were not piwiuittetl to flaw 

iiiio the royal exehofpier, until they had firnt disrlnirged the 
expenses, i^licther in the shape of baLines or otherwifee, 
incident to the Holy OfHcc.f 

The last seeiio in this dit.mal tragedy wa*^ the act of fulth^ 

employed ap;aiTiist and a*? wn, if lie e{miertnu*d liditj (lecfree of 
emait\ competent to set aside testimony’' %\as to be deiennimd by bis 
Judges, It is evident that bis privilege of chalk nge was wholly migatoiyo 
Coufisaitian bad long been detreed as the punidinunt of coimctt.d 
heretics by the statutes of Cubtile. (Onlenaiiyas Etaks, 1ib» % tit, 4.) 
The avarice of the picscnt mstetn, bowevir, h e\«mphB(d by flie fug that 
those who confessed and sought absolution witbi?} the brief tcim of graeo 
allowed by the inquMtors from thejmblication of tbeirediet, wert liable toarbi- 
trary fmes ; ami those wbo confessed after that periochesf aped with nothing 
short of condscaikm. — fdoiente^Hiat. de rinqimiUun, torn, i, pp. ITS, 177. 

t Ibid torn. i. p, 210.— Znrita, Analcs, tom, iv. fob 1124.— Sahirar de 
Mendoza, Monarquni, tom. I fob 337.— It is easy to diseem, In every part 
of the odious scheme of the Inquisition, the contrivance of the monks, a 
flags of men cut off by tbeir profession from the usual sympatbicB of social 
life, and who, accustomed to the tyranny of the confessional, aimed at 
establishing the same juiisdiction over thoughts which secular tribunafs 
have wisely confined to actions. Time, instead of softening, gave increa’^mf 
harabness to the feat^ures of die now system. The niosti humane provlswaa 
were constantly evaded in pmc^ce ; and the tolls for ensnaring the wtiii 
were so ingeniously multiplied, that few, very few, were permittees m 
escape without some censure. Kot more than one person, says Lioitfuse, 
in one or perhaps two thousand processes, previous to the time of Philip 111.* 
received entire absolution. So that it came to be proverbial that all 
were not roasted, were at least singed, 

Devant FInquisition, quand on xdent It jubd, 

* Si Vm ne sort rfiti, Ton sort m mom flambd,’^ 
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(auto da fc,) tlie most imposing spectacle; probably, wbicli 
lias been witnessed since the ancient Roman triumph, and 
which, as intimated by a Spanish writer, was intended, 
somewhat profanely, to represent the terrors of the Day of 
Judgment.'^ The proudest grandees of the land, on this 
occasion, putting on the sable livery of familiars of tjie 
Holy Office and bearing aloft its banners, eondescemlcd 
to act as the escort of its ministers ; while the ceremony 
was not unfrequently countenanced by the royal presence. 
It should be stated, however, that neither of these acts of 
condescension, or, more propcily, humiliation, were wit* 
nessed until a period posterior to the present reign. The 
effect was further heightened by the concourse of eccle- 
siastics in their sacerdotal robes, and the pompous ceremo- 
nial which the church of Rome knows so well how to 
display on fitting occasions, and which was intended to 
consecrate, as it wore, this bloody sacrifice by the authority 
of a religion which has expressly declared that it desires 
mercy and not sacrifice, f 

* MootaBus, Inquisition of Spayne, fol. 46. — Puigblanch, Inquisition 
Unmasbecl, voL U cliap# 4. — ^Every reader of Tacitus and J UYcnal will 
remember bow early the Christians were condemned to endure the penalty 
of die. Perhaps the earliest instance of burning to death for heresy in 
modern times occurred under the reign of Robert of Prance, in the eaily 
part of the eleventh century. (Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^ais, tom, h, 
chap, 4,) Paramo, as usual, finds authority for inquisitorial autos da fe, 
wJfere one would least expect it, in the Hew Testament. Among other 
examples, he quotes the remark of James and John, who, when the village 
of Samaiia refused to admit Christ within its walls, would have called 
down fue fiom heaven to consume its inhabitants. Lo T' says Pammo, 
fire, the punishment of heretics, for the Samaritans 'were the hcietics of 
those times,’’ (De Origine Inquisitionia, lib. i, tit. 3, cap. 5.) The 
wwthy father omits to add the impressive rebuke of our Saviour to his 
ovei-zealoiis disciples. Ye know not what manner of epiiit ye aie of. 
The son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’® 

T Puigbknch, voL i. chap, 4. — The inquisitors, atter the celebiaiion of 
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The iiiO'-t iuiporlA!}! in llie bt*ono wi*re tlic iimfKr. 

tunate com lets wlio wtre now di^gorgefl fur tlio liist tliiie 
from tlie diingcoiw of the tribunal. Tbuj were elad in 
coarse ivoollo]i garments^ btUcd san-letuff}S, brought elope 
rouiid the iieeli, and de.sccndiiig like a frock down to the 
laiees/'^ The^e were of a yellow colour, oiiihroidoretl with 
a scarlet cro^", andwcdl ganiislied with figures of devils aud 
fiaiiies of firto which* typical of the heretich destiny here- 
oCter, sened to make hiia more odious in theejesof the 
tiipcn-stitioiis mullitude.t The greater part of the biitfercrs 
w'ere coiidenuied to ho vccuncUed, the manifold meanings of 
which soft pltrase have keen already explaiiuuh Those who 
were to he reluMih as it was called, w'ere dellvoriid orcr, 
as impenitent heretics, to the secular arm, in order to expiate 
ilicir offence hy the most painful of deaths, with the eon- 
sciousiiess still more painful* that they were to leave behind 


an anto cli fo at fJnaclaloiipe 3U y05, \sis1 ing pn»ljaf>ly tn jiwtif) tliesc 
nif^otlv executions in ilic cncs of tltc pcf»pk« xvlio busl not >et berome 
faniiliar xiith tliem, solicited a sipi from tbe Virdtt (^Utose siinn( in that 
place is noted all Spain) in te&tnntmy of her approbation of the Holy 
Oflice. Tlicir petition was answered hy such a piolusiun (»f mnacies* that 
Ih‘. Piamis Saiictins de la FuentCj who acted ns stribc on the oeauion, 
becfiine out oi bicatb, and* alter lecordb^ sixU, gave uj* in dt*^|){ui, unable 
to help p.i(‘c witli their ixuavcllous rapidity,— Paiamo* Dc Oiiginc Inqin- 
sitionis lib. % tit % cap. 3, 

^ Bun h(nii% acciuding to Llorente, (tom. i. p, 1’27,) is ucoirupthm of 
meu hmUiOf being the name given to the ditssts wuin by janitents 
pieuoubly to the thirteenth texitmy. 

t Lloientc, I list, do Plwjnisition, tom. i chap. 9y art. 10.— Pulg- 
blanch, I nqui si tiori Unmasked* wl i chap, 4. — Voltaiu* remarks, (Essai 
gur les Mojurs, chap. 140*) that An Asiatic* aiiivlng at Madiid on the 
day of an auto da fc* would douht -whelhcr it wcie a festival* religions 
celebmtion* fracrihee* or massacre;— it is all of them. They reproach 
Moniwuma with saeriOeing Imman captives to the gods,— What would he 
have said* had he witoessed an auto da fe 
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tbem names branded with infamj, and families involyed in 
irretrieTable ruin.^ 

It is remarkable, that a scheme so monstrous as that of 
the Inquisition, presenting the most effectual harrier, pro- 
bably, that was ever opposed to the progress of knowledge, 
should have been revived at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the light of civilisation was ra])idly advancing • 
over every part of Europe, It is more remarkable, that it 
should have oceurred in Spain, at this time under a govern- 
raeiit which had displayed great religious independence on 
more than one occasion, and which had paid uniform regard 
to the rights of its subjects, and pursued a generous policy 
in reference to their intellectual culture. Where, we are 
tempted to ask, when we behold the persecution of an inno- 
cent industrious people for the crime of adhesion to the faith 
of their ancestors, where was the charity which led the old 
Castilian to reverence valour and virtue in an infidel, though 
an enemy ? Whore the chivalrous self-devotion which led 
an Aragonese monarch, three centuries before, to give away 
his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries of Provence ? 
Whore the independent spirit which prompted the Castilian 

^ The government, at least, cannot he charged with, remissness in pro- 
moting this. 1 find two ordinances in the royal collection of pragmdticos^ 
dated in Septemher, 1501, (there must he some error in the dale of one 
of them,) inhibiting, under pain of confiscation of property, mch as had 
hcQ£. reconciled ^ and their children by the mothcr^'s aide, and grandchildren 
by the fathei’s, from holding any office in the privy' council, courts of 
justice, or in the mnnicipalities, or any other place of trust or honour. 

They were also excluded from the vocations of notaries, surgeons, and 
apothecaries. (Pragmfiticas del Reyno, fol, 5, 6.) This was visiting tho 
sins ot the fathers, to an extent unparalleled in modern legislation. The 
sovercips might find a precedent in a law of Sylla, excluding the children 
of the proscribed Romans from political honours, thus indignantly noticed 
by Sallust : Quin solus omnium, post memomtn hondnuui, supplitia in 
post foturos coinposuit ; quls injuria quam vita Cu'tu 
Fragmenta, lib, I . 

YOh. 1 . 
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Boliles, liming tlie rery last reign, to reject witli focorn t!ie 
|)iirpObed iutcrferciico of tlio pope liimself in tlieir concerns, 
that they were now reduced to bow tlieir necks to a few 
frantic priests, the members of an order which, in Spain at 
least, was quite as conspicnmis for ignorance as intolerance ? 
True indeed the Castilians, and the Aragonese siibse- 
fjueiitly still more, gave such evidence of their aversion to 
the iu&iitiitioii, that it can hardly be beHoved the clergy 
wpuld have succeeded in fastening 3i upon tliem, had they 
not aViiiled thenisclTcs of the popular prejiuliecs against the 
Jews/ Trovidenee, however, permitted that the sufferings, 
thus heaped on the heads of this unfortunate people, should 
be requited in full measure to the nation that inflicted them. 
The fires of the Inquisition, which ivere lighted exclusively 
for the Jews, wore destined eventually to consume their 
oppressors* They w^ere still more deeply avenged in the 
moral Inhuenco of this tribunal, which, eating like a pestilent 
canker into the heart of the monarchy, at the very time 
when it was exhibiting a most goodly promise, left it at 
length a bare and sapless trunk. 

Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torqiienmda were 
confined almost wholly to the Jews, Ms activity was such as 
to furnish abundant precedent, in regard to forms of pro- 
ceeding, for his successors ; if, indeed, the forms may he 
applied to the conduct of trials so summary, that the 
tribunal of Toledo alone, under the superintendence of tf o 
inquisitors, disposed of three thousand three hundred and 
iweiity-seyen processes in little more than a year/ The 

® The Aragonese, as we shall see hereafter, made a manly though 
ineffectual resistance, from the first, to the introduction of the Inquisition 
among them by Ferdinand. In Castile, its enormous abuses piOYokcd the 
^irited interposition of th© legislature at the commencement of the Mow- 
ing reip. But it was then too late. 

f (UorentOy Hist, de Flnuuisitiou, tom. i. p. 339.}— In 
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ts was greatly swelled by tlie bluuder® of 
louks, wbo acted as qualifieators, or in- 
t constituted beresy, and wliose ignorance 
% to eondemii, as lieterodox, propositions 
from tlic fathers of the ehurcli. The 
alone, became so numerous, that it was 
them their own bouses as the places 
ion. 

u accurate calculation of the iimnhor iof 

by the IiKjuisitioii during this reign arc 

ctory. From such as exist, however, 

n led to the most frightful results. Ho 

ring tlie eighteen years of Torquomada’s 

jre no less than 10,220 burnt, 6, SCO con- 

it in effigy as absent or dead, and 97,321 

ous other penances ; affording an average 

)0 convicted persons annually.^ In this 

' human misery is not included the mul- 

s, who, from the confiseation of their 

ice, were turned over to indigence ami 

the reconciled were afterwards sentenced 
« 

no greater appaiatus, in 1842, 21,008 pioreases 
ebe were the first faults of the Oevvisii heiesy, whon 
an inquisitor, liad not the supreme contiol of tlio 

ids reduces this estimate to 8,800 burnt, 00,501 
he diocese of Cuenca being comprehended m that 
. p 252.) Ziiiita says, that, hy 1520, the Inquisi- 
itenced more than 4,000 persons to be hui'nt, and 
iments. Another author, whom he quotes, canies 
! total condemned by this single tubuiiai, tuthin tho 
100,000.' — Analcs, tom. iv. fol. 324, 
f the primitive instructions, the inquisitoB were 
a small portion of the confiscated estates for the 
an nuiture of minois, childion of the condemned, 

® Y 2 
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as relapsed ; and tLe curate of Lc^s Palacios expresses tie 
cliaritablc wish, that ‘‘ the whole accursed race of Jews, 
male and female, of twenty years of age and upwards, 
might be purified with fire and faggot ! ’’ ^ 

The vast apparatus of the Inq_uisition inTolved so heary 
an expenditme, that a xorj small sura, comparatively, 
found its way into the exchequer, to coimterbakiiee the 
great detnmciit resulting to the state from the saeiifice of 
tim most active and slviitul part of its population. All tera- 
poial interests, however, wrarc held light in comparison 
^utIl the purgation of the land from heresy ; and such 
augmentations as tlie revenue did receive, we are assured, 
v.cre conscientioiiriy devoted to pious purposes, and the 
Moorish war ! t 

The Eomaii see, diuing all this time, conducting itself 

liloiente si}s, tliat, in the iminenso nnmhci of piocesses ’?^l)ich he Inul 
occasion to consult, lie met no instance of then attention to tho fato 
of tht&e iinfortnmto orphans’ — Hist, do rinipusition, tom, i, chap, 8. 

» Keyes Oatdlicos, MS. cap. 44."— Torqneinada wagtd war upon fiee* 
dom of thought in eveiy fom, 3u 1490 ho taubod several Ilchrew 
hibles to 1)0 publicly huiut, iiiul, some time aiter, moie than 6,000 
volumes of Onentai learning, on the imputation of Judaism, soicei}, m 
heicsy, at the autos da fe of Salamanca, tho vciy nursery of bcience, 
(Lloiciite, Hist do rinquisition, tom. i. chap. 8, art, 5.) This may 
lemiud one of the similar sentence passed by Lopo de Banumto'?, another 
Bomimcan, about fifty ^eais before, upon the boohs of the Maiquis of 
X'illena. Fortunately lor the dawning literature of Spain, Isabella 
not, zh was done by her successors, commit the censorship of the press to 
the judges of the Holy Office, notwithstanding such occasional aesumption 
of power by the grand inquisitor* 

f Fulgar, Eeyes Catdhcos, part. 2, rap. 77 * — L. Marineo, Cosas 
Momorahles, fol, 164. — The prodigious desolation of Iho land may be 
inferred from the estimates, although somewhat discordant, of descited 
houses in Andalusia, Gfanhay (dompendio, liK 1 8, cap. 17,) puts these 
at ihree, Fulgar (Eeyes Oatdliisos, part. % cap. 77,) at four, Ih. Marine© 
(dosss MemorahkSjfoL 164,) as high as five thousand. 
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with its usual duplicity, contrived to make a gainful traffic 
by the sale of dispensations from the penalties incurred by 
such as fell under the ban of the Inquisition, provided they 
were rich enough to pay for them, and afterwards revoking 
tliem, at the instance of the Castilian court. Meanwhile, 
the odium excited by the unsparing rigour of Torquemada 
raised up so many accusations against him, that he was 
thrice compelled to send an agent to Eome to defend Ixis 
cause before the pontiff; until, at length, Alexander the 
Sixth, in 1494, moved by these reiterated complaints, 
appointed four coadjutors, out of a protended regard to the 
infirmities of Ms age, to share with him the burdens of hij> 
office.'* 

This personage, who is entitled to so high a rank among 
those who have been the authors of unmixed evil to their 
species, was permitted to reach a very old age, and to die 
quietly in his bed. Yet he lived in such constant apprelxen- 
f^ion of assassination, that he is said to have kept a reputed 
unicornis horn always on his table, which was imagined to 
have the power of detecting and neutralising poisons ; 
w hile, for the more complete protection of Ws person, he 
was allowed an escort of fifty horse and two hundred foot in 
hi^s progresses through the kingdom,! 

This man^s zeal was of such an extravagant character, 
that it may almost shelter itself under the name of insanity- 
lUs history may be thought to prove, that, of all human 
infirmities, or rather vices, there is none productive of more 
extensive mischief to society than fanaticism. The opposite 
principle of atheism, which refuses to recognise the most 
Important sanctions to virtue, does not necessarily imply 

* Llorente, Hist, do i’Inq, tom. i. cliap. 7, art. 8 ; clmp. 8, ait. 8, 

f Nic* Antoaio, Bibl. Tetua, tom, L jk 340, — Lloreato, Hist* d® 
tom. 1. c’hap. 8, art, 6. # 
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any destitution of just moral pcu’ceptlons, tliat U, of a power 
of discriminating between nglit and %vrong% in its disciples. 
Bnt fanaticism is so far snbvxivure of tlie most establislied 
principles of morality, fcbai, liuder tlic flaiigerons maxim, 
‘‘ For the advancement of the faith, all means are lawful/* 
■'ahieli Tusso lias rightly, though perhaps nnJcsigiiedlyj 
derived from the spirits of hell, It not only excuses, but 
en|oins tlie commission of the most revolting crimes, as a 
sacred duty. The more repugnant, iiiileocl, siieli crimes 
may be to natural feeling, or ]>ublic acntlnient, the greater 
their merit from the saciiti<m M'hich the comuiishion of them 
involves. Many a bloody page of hivStory attests the fact^ 
that fanaticism, armed with power, is the sorest eul which 
can befall a nation. 


Boil Juan Antonio Lloiento is tbc only writer wlio has fttiereedccl in 
cotJi]jletciy lifting tlie veil from tlie tlreud miateries of tise Tnqtiiwlion. It 
k oljvioiis how very few coiiM be competent to this since the proceed- 
ings of the Holy Office were sbronrled in sndi mipeuitrable sorrecy, that 
even the prisoners who were arraigned before it, as bas been already slated, 
Mere kept in ignorance of tbeir own processes. Even sneli of its func- 
tionaries as have ft different timcH pretended to gkc Its trim^actions to the 
woild, have confmed tbemselvcs to an Imtoncai outline, Mi>b meagre 
notices of such parts of its internal disc iplinc as iniglit be safely disclosed 
to the public. 

Llouuite wast secretary to the tribunal of Madrid from 1790 to 1792. 
Ifis official station consequently afforded him every facility for an acquaifU- 
ance with the most recondite affairs of the Inquisition ; and, on its sup- 
pression at the dose of 180B, he devoted several years to a careful investi- 
gation of the registers of the tribunals both of the capital and the pro* 
\iiic'cs, as well as of such other original documents contained within their 
archives as had not hitherto been opened to the light of day. In the pro- 
gress of his work he has anatomised the most odious features of the insti- 
tution with unsparing severity ; and his reflections are warmed with a 


^ *^Fer la tmtto lice.” Germalcmmo Liberate, cant. 4 

stana 2d. t 
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generous and enllglatened spirit, certainly not to liaYC been expected in an 
ex-inquisiton The arrangement of his immense mass of materials is 
indeed somewhat faulty, and the work might he re-cast in a more popular 
form, especially by means of a copious retrenchment. With all its sub- 
ordinate defects, however, It is entitled to the credit of being the most 
indeed the only, authentic history of the Modern Inquisition ; oxhibiling 
its minutest forms of practice, and the insidious policy by which they were 
directed, fronr the origin of the institution doiivn to its temporary abolition. 
It well deserves to ho studied, as the record of the most humiliating 
triumph which fanaticism has ever been able to obtain over human reason, 
and that too duiing the most civilised periods, and in the most civilised poi- 
tion of the world. The persecutions endured by the unfortunate author of 
the work, prove that the embers of this fanaticism may be rekindled too 
easily, even in the present century# 
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ILVIEW OP THE i'OtlllCAL AM) INTLUXC1L IL C'lNf>:TI«f\ Ot IHE 

# bPAMisH Aiiiio r&r.vious TO mn v^ah or unwxDx, 

Confjtiei-<t uf 8|Jalii 1*} tlio Aralis. — Cnnknau Knipat. — High Civilisation 
and Pru^iiyiity. — Its Bibuicinbumnit Klngdunj of Ghiiwik. — 
Lu\unenB and Ckivalious C]wractti>“Littiaiiai' of tlie Sjiankli 
Arabfa.' — Frogii'-s in Science. — Ill'iloiical kkiits. — Ikcful Di&eo- 
ircjrks. — Poetry and Eoaiaace.-*-Influeiice on tli« Spaiiiaids. 

Wi5 Imye mw arri?ed at tlie comincBceancnt of tlio famoaa 
war of Granada, whicli terminated in the p.uhver&ion of the 
AraMan empire in Spain, after it had subsisted for nearly 
eight centuries, and with the consequent restoration to the 
Castilian crown of tho fairest portion of its ancioot domain. 
In order to a better imdorstanding of the eliaractcr of the 
Spanish Arabs, or Moors, who exercised m important inilik 
ence on that of their Christian neighbours, the present 
chapter will bo deroted to a consideration of their previous 
history in tlio Peninsula, where they probably reached a 
higher degree of cmlisaiion than in any other part of tho 
world.* ^ 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the causes of the brib 
llant successes of Mahometanism at its outset, — the dexterity 
with which, unlike all other religions, it was raised upon, 
not against, the principles and prejudices of preceding sects; 
the military spirit and discipline which it established among 
all classes, so that the multifarious nations who embraced 


^ Ee# latodacdoa, Sesetion h Oote 2, of tills History# 
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it assumed the appearance of oae vast well-ordered camp ; 
the union of ecclesiastical with civil authority iiitriistetl to 
the caliphs, which enahlod them to control opinions as ab- 
solutely as the Eoman pontiffs, in their despotic hour ; )' 
or lastly, the peculiar adaptation of the doctrines of Mahomet 
to the character of the wild tribes among whom they were 
preached. | It is sujficient to say, that these latter, within 

* Tlie Koran, in addition to the repeated assurances of Paradise to^lne 
martyr who falls in battle, contains the regulations of a precise militaiy 
code. Military service in some shape or other is exacted from ail. The 
terms to be prescribed to the enemy and the vanquished, the division of 
the spoil, the seasons of lawful truce, the condiiions on whidi tho com- 
paiatively small number of exempts arc permitted to remain at home, aie 
accurately defined. (Sale’s Koian, chap. 2, 0, 9, et alibi.) When tho 
atgikedy or Mahometan Cmsade. which in its geneial design and immu- 
nities boro a close resemblance to the Christian, was preached in the 
mosque, every true believer was hound to repair to the standard of his 
chief. ‘‘ The holy war,” says one of tho early Saracen generals, is the 
ladder of Paradise, The Apostle of God staled himself the son of tho 
sword. He loved the repose in the shadow of banners and on the field of 
battle.” 

+ The successors, caliphs or vicars, as they were styled, of Mahomet, 
represented both his spiritual and temporal authority. Their office involved 
almost equally ecclesiastical and military functions. It was their duty to 
lead the army in battle, and on the pilgrimage to Mecca. They were to 
preach a sermon, and offer up public prayers in the mosques every Friday. 
Many of their prerogatives resemble those assumed anciently by the popes, 
conferred investitures on the Moslem princes by the symbol of a ring, 
a sword, or a standard. They complimented them with the titles of 
** defender of the faith,” column of religion,” and the like. The proudest 
potentate held the bridle of their mules, and paid his homage by touching 
their threshold with his forehead. Tho authority of the caliphs was in this 
manner founded on opinion no less than on power ; and their ordinances, 
however frivolous or iniquitous in themselves, being enforced, as it were, 
by a divine sanction, became laws which it was sacrilege to disobey. Sco 
HTIcrhelot, Biblioth^qu© Oriental©, (La Haye, 1777-9) voce Khali/A 
5 The character of the Arabs, before the introduction of Islam like that 
of most rude nations, is to be gathered from their national songs and 
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a centiirj after tlie eoiulng of ilieir apostle, liaviiig suc- 
ceeded ill cstaUislmig tbcir religion over vast regions in 
Asia, and on tbe nortliern sliores of Africaj arriied before 
the Straits of Gibraltar, i\duch, tlioiigli a tcinporarjn were 
destiiied to prove an iuofTectual bulwark fur Christendom. 

The causes which have been eurreiitlj abslgned for the 
invabiott and conquest of Spain, even bj the must credible 
modern histuriaiis, have scarce! j any foundation in con- 
temporary records. The true causes are to be found in the 
rich spoils offered by the Gothic monarchy, and in the thirst 
of enterprise in the Saracens, wliicli their long uiiintcrniptcd 
career of victory seems to have sharpened rather than 
satisfied,* The fatal battle which terminated iriitli the 

romances. The poems suspended at Mecca, familiar to us in the elegant 
version of Sir William Jones, and still inore the recent tianslaiioii of 
a composition indeed of the age of A! Raiihid, but u:'holIy 
devoted to the primitive Btdomris, present us a lively picture of their 
peculiar habits, ’^Uiich, notuithstandmg the influence of a temporary civili- 
sation, may he thought to bear great reseuildanrc to those of their 
descendants at the present day. 

^ Startling as it may ho, there is scarcely a wstige of any of the par- 
ticulars, circumstantially narrated by the national hHtoriaiis (Mariana, 
i^urita, Aharca, Moret, &c.) a« the immediate causes of the subversion of 
Spam, to bo found in the chronicles of the period* No intimation of the 
porBccution, or of the treason, of the two sons of Witia is to bo met with 
in any Spanish wTitcr^ as far as I know, until nearly two centimes after the 
conquest ; none earlier than this, of the defection of Archbi&liop Opp»^ 
during the fatal conlli< t near Xerez j and none, of the tragical amours of 
Bodoric and the revenge of Count Julian, before the writm of the thir- 
teenth century* Nothing indeed can bo more jejune than the original nar- 
iistites of the invasion. The continuation of ilie Chronicon del Bicla- 
wnae, and the Chronicon de Isidore Facense or de Beja, which are con- 
Wned in the voluminous collection of Florez, (Espaila Sagmia, tom, vi, 
tod viii) afford the only histories coniempomry with the event, Conde is 
mistaken in his assertion (Bominacion d© !os Arabes, Pr51. p, vii.) that the 
%ork of Isidore do Beja was the only narrative written during that period. 
Spdn had not the pen of a Bede or an Eginhart to describe the memorable 
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slaiigliter of King Eoderic and tlio flower of liis nobility, 
was fought in tlie summer of 711 , on a plain washed by the 
Giiadalete near Xere 25 , about two leagues distant from 
Cadiz. The Goths appear never to have afterwards 
rallied under one IioacI, but their broken dctaeliments 
made many a gallant stand in such strong positions as 
were aifordod throughout the kingdom ; so that nearly ® 
three years elapsed before the final acdiievemciit of the 
conquest* The policy of the conquerors, after making ®the 

catastroplie. But tlic few and meagre toiiclies of contcmpoiarj dbroniclen 
have left ample scope for conjectuial historj’, which has been most indus* 
trionsly improved. 

The reports, according to Conde, (Dominacion de los Arahes, tom i 
^ p, greedily circulated among the Saiacens, of the magnificciico and 
general prosperity of the Gothic monarchy, may sufficiently account for its 
invasion hy an enemy flushed with uninterrupted conquests, and whose 
fanatical ambition was well illustrated hy one of their ovin gencials, “who^ 
on reaching the western extremity of Africa, plunged his horse into the 
Atlantic, and sighed foi other shores on which to plant the banners of 
Islam. — See Cardonne, Histoire de TAfrique et dc FEspagne sous k 
Domination des Arahes, (Paris, 1765,) tom. i. p. 37. 

The lahoiious diligence of Masdeu may he thought to have settled the 
epoch, about which so much learned dust hus been jaised. The fourteenth 
volume of his “ Historia Critica de Espiiila y de la Gultura Espafiok*’ 
(Madiid, 1733-1805,) contains an accurate table, hy which the minutest 
dates of the Mahometan lunar year are adjusted hy those of the Christian 
eia. The fall of Roderic on the held of battle is attested hy both tho 
"domestic chroniclers of that period, as W’oll as hy the Saracens. (Incerti 
Auctoris Additio ad Joannem Biclarensem, apud Florez, Espaha Sagra<la, 
tom. vi. p. 430. — Isidori Paeensis Episropi Chronicon, apud Florez, Espana 
Sagrada, tom, viii. p. 2S0.) The talcs of tho ivory and maihle chailot^of 
the gallant steed Orelia and magnificent vestments of Roderic discovered 
after the fight on the hanks of the Giudalete, of his probable escape and 
subsequent seclusion among the mouqtams of Portugal, which have been 
thought worthy of Spanish history, have found a much more appropriate 
place in their romantic national ballads, as well as in the more elaborate 
productions of Scott and Southey. 
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ref|ulBite allowance for the evils neeessarily attoiulin^ ricIi 
an invasion,^’ may he eonbidered liberal Such of tie 
Ohristiaiis as cliose^ were permitted to remain in the 
conquered territory in undisturbed possession of their 
property* They were allowc4 to worship in their own 
way ; to he governed, within prescribed limits, by tlioir 
" own laws ; to fill certain civil offices, and servo in the 
army; their "women were invited to intermarry wnlh the 
conquerors;! and, in short, they were coiidcmiicd to no 
oilier legal badge of servitude than the payment of some- 
what heavier imposts tlian those exacted from timir 
Malioioetaii brethren. It is true the Christians were 
occasionally exposed to suffering from the caprices of 
deBpotisiu, and, it may be added, of popular fanaticism | 
But, on the whole, their condition may sustain an advau- 
tageous comparison with that of any Christian people 

* Wfa^iteTcr cuiscs,” sajs art eyewitness, wkoso meagre aktion is 
quickened on this occabion into sometlimg like suynitity, whatever 
cnibe8,werc denonneed l>y the propltets of old against lenisalem, ’whatever 
fell upon ancient Babylon, whatever miseries Kome inflicted upon the 
glorious company of the martyrs, all these were visited upon the once 
happy and prosperous, but now desolated Spain,*’*— Faccusis Chronicoii 
apnd Florez, Kspaua Sagrada, tom. viii. p* 202. 

t The fteqnency of this alliance may be inferred from an extraordinary, 
tliongb, doubtless, extra\agaiiit statement cittdby Zurita. The ambassa- 
dois of James It of Aragon, in 1311, represented to tbe savertign pontiff, 
Clement T,, that of tbe 200,000 souls, wHcb then composed the populi^ 
lion of Granada, there were not more than dOO of pur© Moorish descent, 
—Annies, tom. iv, foL 314. 

J The famous persecutions of Cordova under tbe reigns of Abderralman 
II and bis son, winch, to judge from tbo tone of Castilian miters, might 
vie with those of Nero and Diocletian, are admitted by Morales (Obras, 
% p* 74,) to have occasioned the destruction of only forty individuals. 
Metfe ef these unhappy fanatics solicited the crown of martyrdom by an 
oppjt vipl^tion of the Mahometan laws and usages. The detswls am given 
by Unrest in the tenth tolnme of his collection. 
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under tlie Mussulman dominiou of later times, and affords 
a striking contrast with that of our Saxon ancestors after 
the Norman conquest, which suggests an obvious parallel 
in many of its circumstances to the Saracens.* 

After the further progress of the Arabs in Europe had 
been checked by the memorable defeat at Tours, their 
energies, no longer allowed to expand in the career of • 
con(p'iest, recoiled on themselves, and speedily produced the 
dismemberment of their overgrown empire. Spain was the 
first of the provinces which fell off. The family of Omeya, 
under whom this revolution was effected, continued to occupy 
her throne as independent princes from the middle of the 
eighth to the close of the eleventh century, a period which 
forms the most honourable portion of her Arabian annals. 

The new government was modelled on the eastern 
caliphate. Ereedom shows itself under a variety of 
forms ; while despotism, at least in the institutions founded 
on the Koran, seems to wear but one. The sovereign 
was the depository of all power, the fountain of honour, 
the sole arbiter of life and fortune. He styled himself 
“Commander of the Faithful,” and, like the Caliphs 
of the East, assumed an entire spiritual as well as tem- 
poral supremacy. The country was distxihuted into six 
capitanias, or provinces, each under the administration 
of a wali, or governor, with subordinate ofiScers, to whom 
jfas intrusted a more immediate jurisdiction over the 
cities. The immense authority and pretensions of these 
potty satraps became a fruitful soui’ce of rebellion in later 

* Blctla, Coi<5nica de los Moios de Kspana, (Valencia, Idl8,) 111). 2, 
cap. 16, 17.— Cardonne, Hi'.t. d’Afri<iuo et d’Espagiu^) tom. i. pp. (13 ct 
sea! 179.~Oonde, Dominaeion de loa Arabes, Prdl p. vii. arid^ tom. i. pp. 
29-54 75, 87.— Morales, Obras, tom. vi. pp. 407-417 ; tom. vii. pp. 262- 
264.— Eloioi, Espiiia Stgiada, tom. x. pp. 237-270. bucio Jiwgo, Int 
p. 40. 
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tiiaes. Tlie caliph admoilstoicd the gcTcruiBcnt ’i\ith the 
advice of his mcLuai\ or council of state, composed of 
his principal cadU and lutglhs^ or oecietarics. The office 
of pi idle minister^ or chief hagih, coirespoudeil, in the 
nature and of its functions, with that of a Tiuldbli 

grand ii/ier« The caliph reserved to himself the right of 
selecting his successor hum among his niunorou* piogenj ; 
and this adopiiijn was iiiimedLitol^ ratified hy an oatli of alle- 
giance to tlic heir apparent from the principal oillctrs of state • 
The priuetb of the blood, instc^ad of being coudemaod, as 
in Till Ley, to waste their }outh in the seclusion of the 
harcui, were intrusted to the care of learned men, to bo 
instructed in the duties befitting their station. They weie 
encouraged to visit the aeadcmieo, which were particularly 
celebrated in Cordova, whore they mingled in disputation, 
and frciiuently carried away the pilzes of poetry and 
eloquence. Their riper years exhibited such fruits as ’ivere 
to be expected from their early education. The raec of the 
Omeyadt‘S need not shrink from a comparison wdth any other 
dj nasty of equal length in modern Europe^ Many of them 
amusod their leisure with poetical composition, of which 
numerous examples are preserved in Conde’s History ; 
and some loft elaborate woiks of learning, which have 
maintained a peunanent reputation with Arabian scholars* 
Their long reigns, the first ten of whicli embrace a period 
%)( two centuries and a half, their peaceful deaths, aiwl. 
unbroken lino of succession in the same family for so many 
years, show that their authority must have been founded in 
the affections of their subjects. Indeed, they seem, with 
one or two exceptions, to have ruled over them with a truly 
patriarchal sway ; and, on the event of their deaths, the 
people, bathed in tears, are descrihed as aecmnpauying 


* C0a<ie, BomiBadonde los AraUs, p«t. 2, cap. 146* 
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their relics to the tomb, where the ceremony was coiicliicletl 
with a public eulogy on the virtues of the deceased, by his 
son and successor. ^ This pleasing moral picture affords a 
strong contrast to the sanguinary scenes which so often 
attend the transmission of the sceptre from one generation 
to another among the nations of the East.f 

The Spanish caliphs supjlorted a large military force, 
frequently keeping two or three armies in the field at the 
same time. The lower of these forces was a body gmird, 
gradually raised to twelve thousand men, one tliird of them 
Christians, superbly equipped, and officered by members of 
the royal family. Their feuds with the eastern caliphs uutl 
the Barbary piiates required them also to maintain a 
respectable navy, which was fitted out from the numerous 
dock-yards that lined the coast from Cadiz to Tarragona. 

The munificence of the Omoyades was most ostentation sly 
displayed in their public edifices, palaces, mosques, hospb 
and in the construction of commodious quays, fountfib*^'., 
bridges, and aqueducts, which, penetrating the sides of .bo 
mountains, or sweeping on lofty arches across the v^ib j'l, 
rivalled in their proportions the monuments of am ion t 
Rome* These works, which were scattered more or io^s 
over all the provinces, contributed especially to the embel- 
lishment of Cordova, the capital of the empire. Tlie 
delightful situation of this city in the midst of a cultivated 
^ain washed by the waters of the Guadalqxnivir, made it 
very early the favourite residence of the Arabs, who loved 
to surround their houses, even in the cities, with groves ami 

^ Diodoms Siculus, noticing a similar usage at tlie funerals of tlie 
F.g)pfcian kings, lemarks on the disinterested and honest nature of tho 
homage, when the object of it is heyond the roach ot fiatieiy. — Diod. !. 
70 et seq. ,» 

+ Conde, Bommacion, uhi supra. — Masdeu, Histona Critica, tom, sdi, 
pp. 178, 187. 
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refreblimg fountains, so dellgLtful to tlie imagination of a 
wamicrer of tlie dusert^ The publif squares and private 
court- jards sparkled "with jtts d\*au^ fed hj copious streams 
from the Sierra Morena, ^vhicli, besides Bupplying nine 
liiindrocl puhlie baths, were conducted into the interior of 
the edifices, I’^licre tlicy diffused a grateful coolness over the 
s!cej)ing apartments of their luxurious iiiliabltants^t 

Witliout adverting to that niagnif cent freak of the caliphs, 
llic cfmstriiction of the palace of xizalira, of which not a 
Tcstlgo now remains, we may form a sufiicieiit notion of the 
ta ae and magnificence of tliis era from the remains of the 
far-famed mosque, now the eatbedral of CJonlova. This 
building, which still covers more ground than any other 
eiiurch in Cliiistcndom, w-as esteemed tlie third in sanctity 
by the Mahometan ■world, being inferior only to the AJaksa 
of Jerusalem and the temple of Mecca. Most of its ancient 
glories have indeed long sineo depart cd. The rich hronze 
which embossed its gates, the mjjiads of lamps which 
illuminated its aisles, have disappeared ; and its interior roof 
of odoriferous and curiously carved wood has been cut up 
Into guitars and snuff-boxes. But its thousand columns of 
variegated, marble sliU remain ; and its general dimonBious, 
notwithstanding some loose assertions to the contrary, seem 
to be Biucli the same as they were in the time of the 

Tbc Fame ta^ie U noticed at tke prcicnt day, by a traveller whop 
pictmes glow with the wwm colours of the east, ** Aiissi des que vous 
iipprochez, on Europe on en Asie, d^uno terro possddee par ks Musiilmans, 
vo«s la reconnaissoz do kia m riche et sombre voile de verdure qui llotte 
gmeieusement sur elk ; — des arbres pour s’asseoir a lour oia’bre, des fon- 
tabes Jaillissantcs pour rUver kur bruit, du sileueo et dcs in 0 squ&‘s aux 
legors minarets, s’^levant k chaqw pas du sek dkne terra piouso/’— bamai'- 
tke^Toyage en Oiknt, tom. Ip, 172 , * 

*t Conde, jDomkadon do lo» Aiabcs, tom, L pp, 100,265, 284, 285^ 
417, 446, 447> at alibi^Cardoaae^ Hist, d’Afrique et d'Espagnoj, tom, i- 
pp. 227-230 et seq* 
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Saracens. European critics, however, conilemn its moht 
elaborate beauties as heavy and barbarous/’ Its eelc. 
brated portals are pronounced ‘‘ diminutive, and in very bad 
taste.” Its throng of pillars gives it the air of park 
rather than a temple,” and the whole is made still more 
incongruous by the unequal length of their shafts, being 
grotesquely compensated by a proportionate vuriaiion of bm * 
in their bases and capitals, rudely fashioned after tlu 
Corinthian order. ^ 

But if all this gives a contemptible idea of the taste oJ 
the Saracens at this period, which indeed, in architceture, 
seems to have been far inferior to that of the later princes 
of Granada, we cannot but be abtonibhed at the a{le(|uacj 
of their resources to carry such magnificent designs into 
execution. Their revenue, we are told in explanation, 
amounted to eight millions of mitcalcs of gold, or nearly 
six millions sterling ; a sum fifteen-fold gi’eater than that 
which William the Conqueror, in the subsequent century, 
was able to extort from his subjects with al) the ingenuity 
of feudal exaction. The tone of exaggeration which dis-* 
tinguishes the Asiatic writers, entitles them, perhaps, to 
little confidence in their numerical estimates. This immense 
wealth, however, is predicated of other Mahometan princes 
of that age ; and their vast superiority over the Christian 
states of the north, in arts and effective industry, may well 
#«3eoimt for a corresponding superiority in tlieir resources. 

The revenue of the Cordovan sovereigns was derived from 
the fifth of the spoil taken in battle, an important item in 

^ Conde, Doinmadon dc los Aralxa'^, tnm. i pp. 211, 212, 2211.-— 
Swin'biime, Tiavcls ihrongli Spain, (London, 1707,) let. 05.— Xeuf Akdiis, 
conocido por El Niilbicuse, Besciipcion de Eb|Kdaa, coix TkuIucciob y NoUs 
dc Conde, (Madrid, 17 ^^0,) pp. ICI, 102.— Morales Ohias, tom x.|). bl*— 
Chenier, Reclieiclies Historiques sur k&Mauus*^‘^ lllstoue dt rEmpiie dc 
Maroc,(Paus 5 1787,) tom.ii.p. S12.— Lahordc, Itiiieraire, tom. in. p. 220. 
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nil aj:;^e of n r njil ra^ni^i ; die ei:or 

luoiis e\actloii of uhe Icuili of tli |noduro of ooiiiMcice, 
liiisbaiiilrjn f1otk:>, nnJ oiLie-i ; iroia a r aj^uiutloii tax on 
Jewb tmd CliHStian^ ; and fioin coitani iolh on die Iraiis- 
poiiatioii of ^onds. Tiioj cu'^n^od in coiiimcrce on tlielr 
o^\ii acconnt, anddiiw from niincs, Ixdongeil to llie 
crovrii; 0 c(Hi''|i*euoiB pari of tlo ir inooincb. 

jjcforc tile ilbcowiy of Amcuca, Spain \rn^ to tlio rest 
of IJuropo lici eoloiiieo Laro ^inec licoun.e, the gicat 
soiiiee of mineral ^\ed1th, The Carthagiidaus, and the 
liooinns afterwards, regularly drew from her Urge masses 
of the piecious mct.iK Flmy, who reUded some time in 
the coimtrjg relates that tlire(.‘ of her piovijjees were said 
to have aiHieally yielded the incredible quantity of siity 
thousand pounds of gokl.f The Aralis, \\ithtlieir nsuai 
actmty, penetrated into those arcana of wealth. Abundant 
traces of their labours are still to he nmt witli along the 
ban on lidge of mouiitaius that covers the north Anda- 
lusia ; and the diligent Bowles has enuincraied no less than 
five thousand of their oieavations in the Ivingdoin or district 
of Jaen4 

* Coude, Domiuafioa cle los Amk“S, tom. L pp» 21 b 22(?, 270, Olb— - 
MmIiu, Ilistoiu Cutici, tom, \nj p. HO.-^CiultnaK, llist. (FAfi.quo H 
d'EspagiiCj tom. i* pp. *508-3 i 3.-— CUsui quotes fiom an Arabic liistoium 
tlie <,ouUitioiis on v\liiili Abdmaliman I. pyoffeitd bw allu'iue to the 
Clnistlau prmcis of Spaii^ vii. the annual tubute of 1 0^000 otmcis 
goltg 1D,000 poiimls of siKcr, lO/lOO borHca, Ace. &f. The ub'^unlity of 
tluB &tory, mcon&Klaaidy leptatcd by histormn^^j if any ajgnraont wtie 
neeeswy to piove it, becomes sufilcieatly inauiftjit fiom the fact, that the 
instrument is dated m the 142nd year of the Hegna, being a lutle more 
than fifty years after tlic conquest. See BibliotUec a Amhmo-Hwp ma Escu- 
rialensis, (Matritl, 1760,) tom, il p. 104. 

f Hili Hat hb. 38, cap. 4. 

I IntiodueUott h niistoiro Haturello do FEspigne, traduitc par Fk" 
Ti^y, (Pms, 1776,) p.41b 
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But tlie best mine of tlie ealipbs wa*? in tlio imlnstn 
and sobriety of tlicir subjects. Tlie Arabian colonies hav.^ 
been propeilj cLissed among tlie agrieiiliiiroL Tlieir 
acquaintance wltli tlie science of husbandry is shown in 
their voliiminoiis treatises on the subject, and in the monu- 
ments which they have everywhere h'ft of ilieir peculiar 
culture. The system of irrigation which lias so long fer- * 
tlliscd the south of Spain ivas derived from them. They 
introduced Into the reninsula \arious tropical plants And 
vegetables, whose cultivation has departed wdth tijem. 
Sugar, which the modern Spaniards have been obliged to 
import from foreign nations in large quantities annually for 
their domestic consumption, until witliin the last half een» 
tiiry that they have been supplied by tlicir island of Cuba, 
constituted one of the principal exports of the Spanish 
Arabs. The silk manufacture was carried on by them ex- 
tensively. The Nubian geographer, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, enumerates six hundred villages in 
Jacn as engaged in it, at a time when it was known to the 
Europeans only from their circuitous traffic with the Orcek 
empire. This, together with fine fabrics of cotton and 
woollen, formed the staple of an active commerce with the 
Levant, and especially with Constantinople, ■whence they 
were again diffused, by means of the caravans of the Nortli, 
over the comparatively barbarous countiies of Chiisteii- 
^om. 

The population kept paco with this general prosperity 
of the country. It would appear, from a census instituted 
at Cordova at the close of the tenth century, that there 
were at that time in it six hundred temples and two 
hiiiiclred thousand dwelling-houses : man}'- of these lat- 
ter being, probably, mere huts or cabins, and occupied 
by separate families. Without placing too iiiiicii re- 
liance on any numeiical. statements, however, we may 
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s^ive tint*" wiglit to the Inft'renci. of an lutclli:>ent wiitor, 
who remarks that tliolr miinue (mltluitlon of the soil, the 
clioa|»iiess of their labour, tlioir partletiLir attention to the 
1004 nutritions e^enlent^sj raany of tliem «^acli as wemM 
he lejected by Eiiro]>eans at thi-- day, arc iiiclleative of a 
erowded population. like that, pinhap^, i\liii*h st\arm<=^ cner 
" J ipan or nhere the <-ame tronoiiiy is ncccssaiilv 

refuted to for ihc mere «‘in{:«''naneo (»f life. 

dVLattuer eon^eqnenee a nation may <lrri\e, in its own 
a^'iS from phjrieal resourees, its intellect mil (la« lopmeiit 
nil! foini tlic Hihject of deepest infeu'^t to posterity. The 
most floiiiishing piwiodH of both not nnfre<|Uent!y coHiieide. 
Tims the reigns of Abderrahiiian the Third, Alhakeiii the 
Second, and the regency of Alinanzcm, emhracing the latter 
half of the tenth century, during ii\]iieh the Spanisli Arabs 
leaclicd their highest political irnpoitance, may he regarded 
as flic period of their highest eivilisution niuler tlieOmeyades; 
although the impulse then gi^coi eairiral them forwaid to 
still fuither adTunees in the turbulent times which followed. 
This beneficent impulse abme all^ Imputable to Alliakem. 


* Kif a Nen«?4!« cftcay !»r Uio A14t^ CStirt i<li rSeii i. m tlw 
of the Spirubli Au’ha, coiiUuiKti in taiih i oi AkIutip RiHti oks de 
PKoinpc, (?uis, IhOI ) — M wlai, Ilistou , (huan, toausio pp. 1 i*;, 1 i7, 
327, T-Jb — Condo, Dominmion ilv ]o'> Ai.thts, toon i, up. lb — (’dMo, 
Bibliothccu Rsmn ilenfeis tom j. hhU. 

An Jibmiil stoiy lias be<n tnmunlud fiom fSadotinc, httk liesU4% 
tjori, hy almost 'evuy sueew dmjr 'vmtei upon tins subject. Atioulrag to 
hiiii, (Hjs'I. <rAfiii|ue ft d’Kspjgne? tom n p. ZZB^) ‘^tlic hunlfs oi the 
rouuUhpmir weie Imcd with uo Icjss tlmu tlumsaiid villages and 

hamlets The length of the ri^er, not exceeding ihiee bandud miles, 
would se.ncoly alford loom for the same nnmki of farm-houses. Comk’H 
v«oa of the Ambit passage represents twelve thousand liamlots, feiiuf?, 
and castles, to have “been aeattmed o\er the regions watered by the 
0Mdahpu\ir*y indicating by tins nuU Unite stattmeiit notlimg woie than 
the extreuio populousness of the piovauc of Andalusia, 
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He was one of those rare being-s who have employed tlie 
awful engine of despotism in promoting the happinesb and 
intelligence of liis species. In his elegant tastes, appetite 
for knowledge, and munificent patronage, he may be com- 
pared with the best of the Medici. He assembled the 
eminent scholars of his time, both natives ami fm eigne i% 
at his Gouit, whore he employed thorn in tlie must eoiifi- 
dential offices. He converted his palace into an academy, 
making it the familiar resort of men of letteis, at ’^\fiose 
conferences he personally as»i^ted in liis inteivak of icisnio 
from public duty. He selected the most siii table persons 
for the composition of works on civil and natiual history, 
re(|uiring the prefects of his provinces and cities to fiunisb, 
as far as possible, the necessary intelligence. lie wms a 
diligent student, and left many of the volumes wliicli lie 
read enriched with his commentaries. Above all, he was 
intent upon the acquisition of an extensive library. He 
invited illustrious foreigners to send him their works, ami ? 
munificently recompensed them. No donative was so grateful 
to him as a book. He employed agents in Egypt, Sjria, 
Irak, and Persia, for collecting and transcribing the laicst 
manuscripts ; and his vessels returned freighted with cargooh 
more precious than the spices of the East. In tliis way he 
amassed a magnificent collection, which was distributed, 
according to the subjects, in various apartinouis of his 
^ palace; and which, if we may credit the Arabian historians, 
amounted to six hundred thousand volumes.^ 

^ Casiii, Bibliotlicca Escunalcnsis, tom. ii, pp. 202.-— Conde, Bo- 

mmaewn de los Ambes, part. 2, cap. 8B.— This luimber will appeal 
starllmg if we consider that it was tbe ancient usage tomiLo a stpaiatc 
Yolnme of each book into which a work was divided ; that on!} one side of 
the leaf was usually written on, and that wnitzngahi ays coveis mmh guater 
space than printing. The coirect giounds on wlmh the estiiiiatcs of thtse 
ancloiit libraries arc to be foimed aio exhibited b) the learned and ingiiuoiis 
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ii ail diib ilioa^lU to ^ uniir too latuli ol c.i^tiin Inpii^ 
ks!<S btill it oauaut ihi 4uiil)LaI that am liuiiiki of 

BwarmttI tnir an* JtuliuaU at tin- |HaioiL Ca-iu\ 
liiuilliauoiH taialn^ao beai", a!ii|uo teatimoii} to tlic tiimU- 
liuu wiiii ^dildi not only oi but lvou wumeii oi* tlie 
^ li‘ij;liest rank, da b tuu'»; Cio ialiei' tuii- 

jjuljlldy i<ii riie pi 1/a,-, 1^4 men !\ in tIiM|ui!icc aad 
puej.!}, Iiut Vi iLi^e LVeoadito '^tudm* \Uiidi Imc lI^llallJ 
1 h ea rcHUiil lor the uUiei 1 he picfett-^ of the pio- 

\ meets, oiuula ting tla Ir master, comeitcd ilieii eoiirtb into 
aewlomior^, ami di'-poimed pixmiunm to po(‘tb anti phllo^u- 
Tlie stream oi rojal houiiiy atKikeiieil hie in the 
loniotest ilibtriet*^* iUii ito ehects were O'-jHicially \idb!e in 
the eapltal Eighty fice behook \sere optmal in Conhaa, 
The circle of lettem and science \\ab puhliel} e\poumled hy 
yrofessois, whoso reputation ihr widum atlrucied nut wily 
the bcholaiM of Cliiistian Bpaiu, Imt ui' Franco, Italy, Her- 
aiiany, and the British Kks. For this period of hriiliant 
iliiiminaiiou with the Saracens corresponds precisely witli 
ilml of tiie deepest harlmrisiu of Europe; when a library of 
three or four luiiidrod volmnes was a magoifietmt enduwment 
fia the richest monastery; when hcarcely a priebt soiitli of 
dm Thamcb/’' in the words of Alfred, ^’^coidtl translate 
Latin into his mothur tongue;’' when not a single philu- 
soplier, according to Tirahosclii, was to ho mot with in Italy, 
save only the French Pope, S^hester the Second, who diew 
his knowledge from the schools of the Spanish Arabs, and 
was esteemed a necromancer for Ms pains."^ 

la Im rcccat work, Eswi Statistiqae sur le« BlWiotliarics do 
(Twime, 1835,) 

^ Btork Mia Lettcratara Italiaua, (Eoma, 1782-97,) tom iii* p. 23L 
—ttnftier, llwiory of the Ayiglo-Saxons, (London^ 1820,) ^'ol an p, 137, 
Belf Origmo, M Progress!, e dello State Attualo d’’ Ogm 
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Stieli is tlie glowing pictiiro presented to iis of Auiliiaii 
scliolarsliip, in the tenth and succeeding ceiitiiiies, under a 
despotic govermiient and a sensual religion ; and, ^liaie\or 
judgment may he passed on the real \aIuo of all theii 
boasted liteiatiiro, it cannot bo denied that the nation ex- 
hibited a wonderful actirity of intellect, and an apparatus 
for learning (if we arc to admit their own staiemeiits) iiii- ^ 
livalled in the best ages of aiitiq^ulty. 

The Mahoinetan governments of that period rested oii so 
misound a basis^ that the season of their greatest piospcrity 
was often followed by piecipitate decay. Tins had been 
the case with tlio eastern caliphate, and nas now so with 
the western. During the life of Allukeuds ‘'iircc&sor, tlic 
empire of the Onieyadcs was broken up into a ImiidiocI potty 
principalities ; and their magniheent capital of {ioY^h^ a, 
dwindling into a second-rate city, retained no other disiliie- 
tion than that of being the Mecca of Spain. These little 
states soon became a prey to all the c\ils ari«iing out of a 
vicious constitution of government and I’cligion. Almost 
every accession to the tlirono was contested by numerous 
competitors of the same family ; and a succession of sove- 
leigns, wearing on their brows hut the semblance of a 
crown, came and departed, like the shadows of Macbotlj. 
The motley tribes of Asiatics, of whom the Spanish Arabian 
population was composed, regarded each other wdth ill- 
#»disgiused jealousy. The lawless, predatory habits, \\ideh 


LetU’raturr, (Tentzi*'!, 1783,) put 1, cap. 8, 9 — CtWH, BiljJiotlieca Rscu- 
lulensis, tom. n. p 149. — Alabdcii, llibtoiij. Cuticajtom :xui,pp. 165, 171. 
— Conde, Doiuinacion do los Ara^es, part. 2, cap 93. — Among the aecom- 
plishcd vonien of this pctiod, Yaladata,tho danghtii of the caliph Mahomet, 
18 cclehiatcd as luvmg fiequcntly cmicd auiy iht pilmof dof|naiccui 
her disnissions \uth the most learned acadiimcwns. Otheis again, uitli 
an intiepidity th it might bhame the degenci u y of a modiia bhii, plunged 
boldl) into the studies of philosoph}, histoiy, and juiispuuknce, 
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lici eoiiU efTt^ctiMily f»<-ntrol m an Aral), made 

‘tliesi evur njady for rc‘T«)!t* TLe Mo-leni ^tatrs, tliiis re» 
cluifCMl in fize au<1 f*ripjd^‘d l^y faction, iiiLil/le to resist 
tti€ Chri-tian whiclj rrere pw'4iu‘ <a) tliom from the 

5'i)rtla By tlio laiilillo of the cc;nHny, fclie 
luiil mudioA flio Pouro atal Lite By t1ie ilom of the 

» eloTtiiilu tliO} Ind mlvancoil ihAv lino of eominc&t, timler 
the irdrtmioir kanoT of tin* CH, to the Tac^ns, The 
uf Atuoan- v4io Invoke ilu rersin-iili, during the 
two follouiiig eiiiturios, suintantial suppoit to their 
Maliuiiietuii hretlireii ; and the cause of Christian Spain 
tremhled in the balinco for a immmnt oii t!m iiicmorahle day 
of Nauis do Tolosa. (1212.) But tlie furtunate IsHiie of 
that kittlfu in which, according to the lyiiig letter of x\h 
hnm the Xinth, one hunclretl and eighiy-liTe thousand 
infidels perished, am! only flTe-aTul-twcnty Hpaiiiiirds,” ga?e 
a permanent ascendaney to the Christian arms. Tiie rigor- 
ous campaigns of James the First Aragon, and of St* 
Ferdinand of Castile, gradually stripped away the remaining 
territories of Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia ; so that, hy 
the inidcllo of the thirteenth century, the coiLsIautly con- 
tracting circle of the Moorish dominion had shrunk into the 
narrow limits of the province of Granada. Yet on this 
comparatiYely small point of the ancient domain, the 
Saracens erected a new kingdom of sufficient strength to 
resist, for more than two centuries, the united forces of the^ 
Spanish monarchies. 

The Moorish territory of Granada eontaineil, within a 
circuit of about one hundred and eighty leagues, all the 
physical resources of a great empire. Its broad valleys 
were interseeted by mountains rich In mineral wealth, whose 
hardy population supplied the state with husbandmen and 
fioldleJ:*s. its pastures were fed by abundant fountains, and 
its coasts studded with commodious ports, the principal 
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aiarts in tlie Mediterranean, In the midst, and crowning 
the whole as with a diadem, rose the beautiful city of 
Granada. In the days of the Moors it was encompassed by 
a wallj flanked by a thousand and thirty towers, with scYen 
portals.'^' Its population, according to a contemporary, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century amounted to tw^o 
hundred thousand souls ; t and various authors agree in 
attesting, that, at a later period, it could send forth fifty 
thousand warriors from its gates. This statement will fiojs 
appear exaggerated, if we consider that the iiatixe popula- 
tion of the city was greatly swelled hj the influx of the 
ancient inhabitants of the districts lately conquered by the 
Spaniards. On the summit of one of the hills of the city 
was erected the royal fortress or palace of the Alhambra, 
which was capable of containing within its circuit forty 
thousand men.:|: The light and elegant architecture of this 
edifice, whose magnificent ruins still form the most interest- 
ing monument in Spain, for the contemplation of the tra- 
yeller, shows the great adyancement of the art since the 
construction of the ceiehrated mosque of Cordora. Its 
graceful porticos and colonnades, its domes and ceilings 
glowing with tints which in that transparent atmosphere 
have lost nothing of their original brilliancy, its airy halls so 
constructed as to admit the perfume of surrounding gardens 
and agreeable yentiktions of the air, audits fountains which 
#itill shed their coolness over its deserted courts, manifest 
at once the taste, opulence, and Sybarite luxury of its 
proprietors. The streets are represented to have been 
narrow, many of the houses lofty, with turrets of curiously- 
wrought larch or marble, and with cornices of shining metal, 
that glittered like stars through the dark foliage of the 

^ Gadbay, Comp. lib. 39, cap. S. t Aiialea, lib. 20, cap. 42. 

X L. Marmoo, Cosas Memorables, fol 109, 
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orange groYC^^;'’ ainl tlio whole ^ compared to ^^all 
ciuiniclicd \aMS hparlcling with hya^'^iii^h-, ami emeruLk/’ ■ 
Such, are the iloiu! atAu^ in ^^liieh the Arii])ic writers 
fcrmlly tle-iMLt^on the glories of ftroiaala. 

Al tliC* i-hot of ibh Ki])rie of the pa.'i lay tk3 eiiltlTated 
or plain, .-u iM-lehrated us the arena, f >r more than 
two eeniurio’', of Moorish ami Chikiiaii eiii\alr}% i wary inch 
of W'lio.'io soil la « j he s icl to li 4e heen fertilheri with human 
hlooch The Arnlt^ exhaihUMl iju it all iheir powers of 
elahorate enltivation. They di-trilmtc‘(l the wuterfs of the 
Xenih which fiowed through it, into a thuu-and chanin'lsfor 
its niore perfect irrigation* A eomdaiit sneeesrion of fruits 
and crops was ohtiiued throughout the year. The products 
of the most opporito latitudes were transplanted iliere with 
Buceoss ; and the liemp of the Xorth grew luxuriant midcr 
the shatlovy of the vine and the olive. Silh liirnislied the 
prineipal staple of a traffie tliat was carrh'd (ui through the 
ports of Almeria and Malaga* The lialiaii cities, then 
rUng into opnienee, dorked their principal skill in this 
elegant maiiufaetare from the Spanish Arahs* Florence, 
in particular, imported large (pmntities of tlic raw material 
from them as late as the fiftoonth century. The Genoese 
are mentioned as having mercantile eHtaUihhmonis in Gra- 
nada ; and treaties of coiiiiuerec wore entered into with this 
1 

* Coiidoj, Bominacion de los Arabes, torn* ii,p. 1 47» — Cusiri, BibiiotliefSP" 
Escurialcnsii, twru ii, pp, 24 S ct seq*— IVdma, An%u«^<ljul y Ksceleiwias 
<le Gnmada, (Madrid, lOOB,) lib. 1. — Pedraza lias wlicctcd the various 
ctymMugies of tbo term Gmmda>i wbicb some writers bavo tmred to tlm 
fact of ibe city baving been tbe spot where fnmegmnafe brst 
introduced from Africa; others to tbe large quantity of gminm. wldcli its 
vega abomaded ; others again to the resombknee which the city, divided 
into two Mila thickly sprinkled with houses, bore to a half opened pome- 
granate. (Lib, % cap, 17.) The arms of the city, which were in part com- 
posed of a pomegranate, would seem to favour the derivation of its namo 
from that of the fruit. 
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natioiij as well as witli the crown of Aragon. Tlicir ports 
ftwarnied with a motley coiiiribulioB from “ Eiirope^ Africa^ 
and the Levant so that Granada/^ in the words of the 
historian, became the common city of^all iiatiousd' 

The reputation of the citizens for tnistworthiiiess,” says 
a Spanish writer, was such, that tlieir bare word was more 
relied Oil than a written contract is now among us and 
he epotes the saying of a Catholic bishop, that Moorish 
works and S})anish faith were all that were necessary to 
make a good Christian.”'^ 

Tlio revenue, which ivas computed at t^'clvc himctred 
thousand ducats, was derived from similar, but in some 
respects heavier impositions than those of the caliphs of 
Cordova. The crown, besides being possessed of valuable 
plantations in the vega, imposed the onerous tax of one 
seventh on all the agricultural produce of the kingdom. 
The precious metals were also obtained in considerable 
quantities, and the royal mint was noted for the purity and 
elegance of its coin.t 

The sovereigns of Granada were for the most part dis- 
tinguished by liberal tastes. They freely dispensed their 

* Fedmzy Antiguedatl de Granada, fol. 101. --Benina, Dello Bivoinzioni 
d’ltalia. (?ene 7 ia, 1816.) — Capmany 7 Montplau, Memoms Ilibtducas 
sobxe la Marina, Comcrcit), y Artes de Barcelona, (Madrid, 1775-02.) tom. 
lii, p. 218 ; tom. iv, pp. 67 et scq. — Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. 
m, c«‘xp. 26. — ^Tlie ambassador of the emperor Frederic III, onliis passage 
to the court of Lisbon, in tlic middle of tbc iiltecatb ccntiir}*’, contrasts tlie 
bupoiior cnltivation as well as general civilisation of Oiaiiadaat tins ptriod 
with that of tbe other conntnes of Europe through v^hich he had traveIie<L 
— Sismondi, Histoire des Bdpnbliiincs Italicmies du Moyen-Age, (Paris, 
1818,) tom. ix. p. 405. 

*f* Cashi, Bibliotheca Escumlensis, tom. ii, pp. 250-258.*— -The fifth 
volume of the royal Spanish Academy of History contains an erudite esbay 
by Conde on Aiabic money, piincipally with reference to that coined in 
Spain 5 pp. 225-815. 
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yi‘veiiiie» in the pnatcliiai ^rf llu^ eou^trui-^tion of 

siimptuoud |iiiUio a!it], al>u\e JI, in ilit display of 

a coiiitly pouipj imrivailtd Ifj any of tho priiioetr c»f tliat 
periotL Eaek clay pre-ontod a buoec-^ioti of fi'fvj ainl 
UmuHj^s in lUikdi llie Kerned ]t-"> aiakitloii- ef rtie 

lianly piu%t\s> of ChHiciau oLh a!r\% tliaii of di'-plijiiij^ liis 
iiiiiiuiahle liorKnuu.d/ip^ and !u^ dexterii}’- in tlie cltg\iufc 
ja^tikies pciniliar to hh natioin Tlie pM»ple of Granada^ 
]iuo tliOK of imeieni Rome, naan to Live deinaoded a poipe- 
toal spectacle. Life \utli tlieiii one lung iMnii\alj and 

the beasoii of rcvcliy prolungeil nutd the eiieniy was at 

the gate. 

Diiriiig the intcrral, which had edap^ed since the decay 
of the Omeyades, the Spaniards had heen gradually rising 
in cmlisation to tlie level of their Saracen eneiules ; and, 
while their increased eonse<|Uenco secureil tlieiii from the 
contempt with which tltey had fonneily hceii regarded hy 
the MusBulniaiih, the latter^ in tlieir turn, had not &o far 
sunk in the scale as to have become the objects of the 
bigoted aversion winch was, in after days, so heartily visited 
on tliem by the Spaniards. At this period, therefore, the 
two nations viewed each other with moielibenilit 3 % prohahly, 
than at any previous or Buccecdlng time. Their respective 
monarchs conducted their nmtiud negotiations on a footing 
of perfect e(|oality. Wo find several examples of Arabian 
sovereigns visiting in person the court of Castile. Thew^ 
civilities were reciprocated hy the Christian princes. As 
late as 1 463, Henry the Fourth had a personal interview 
with the king of Granada, in the dominions of the latter. 
The two monarehs held their conference under a splendid 
pavilion erected in the vega, before the gates of the city ; 
and, after an exchange of presents, the Spanish sovereign 
escorted to the frontiers by a body of Moorish cavaliers. 
These acts of courtesy relieve in some measure the ruder 
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features of an almost xminterrup ted warfare, tlmi was noces- 
sariiy kepi up between the rival nations.^ 

The Moorisli and Christian knights were also in the liabii 
of exchanging visits at the courts of their respective masters. 
The latter were wont to repair to Granada to settle their 
affairs of honour, bj personal rencounter, in the presence 
of its sovereign* The disaffected nobles of Castile, among « 
whom Mariana espeeiallj notices the Tolas and the Castros, 
often sought an asylum there, and served under the Moslem 
banner. With this interchange of social courtesy between 
the turn nations, it could not hut happen that eacli should 
contract somewhat of the peculiarities natural to the other. 
The Spaniard acquired something of the gravity and mag- 
nidcence of demcanonr proper to the Aiabiaii ; and the 
latter relaxed his habitual reserve, and, above all, the 
jealousy and gross sensuality which characterise the nations 
of the East.! 

^ A specification of a icyal donative in tliat day may seive to show the 
martul spirit ot the age. In one of these, made hy the king of Gmnada 
to tlio Castilian sovereign, wo find tw^enty nohle steeds of the royal stud 
1 eared on the hanks of fche Xcnii, with superb caparisons, and the same 
number of scimitars richly garnished with gold and jewels j and in anothei 
mi^'cd up wifch perfumes and cloth of gold, meet with a litter of tame 
lions, (Condo, Dominacion do los Atahes, tom, lii, pp. 1 03, 103.) This 
latter symbol of royalty appears to have been deemed peculiarly appiopnate 
to the kings ot Leon. Forrems informs ns that the ambassador from 
'fTi'iance at the C«astilian court, in 1434, were Tocmed by John It wilh a 
fiill-giown domesticated hon crouching at his feet. (Hist, cf Fspagne, tom, vi, 
p. 401.) The same taste appears still to exist in Turkey. Br. Clmic, 

Hi his visit to Constantinople, met with one of these ternfic pets, who used 
to follow his master, Hassan Facha, about like a dog. 

t Conde, Domiiiacion de loa Arabes, tom. nu cap. ’28.-*neiiriftuez del 
Ca<^i]lo (Crdnica, cap. 133,) gives an account of an intended ihu I between 
two Castilian nobles, in the prcsonco of tlic king of Granada, as late as 
1170. One of the paities, Dos Altenso de Agmhir, iailing to keep iiib 
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IittlctMl, if \Xi‘ ^rere in rxl\ uj jlie tnre». pre-oii.^J to ua 
ill t!ie Spaii!-^i l/ijlldK or o* >•, >7c slioiild .ulmit as 

uiire-x^rved an uiti-raouive lijt\roon tlio to have exj^ted 
among the ?|kii:ish xlr^h-^, a-^ imj utlier people of 
EiiTopc. The Mnori:h kuly h ivpivsetited there as an 
itmli-fgnked spcciator of the public fcbtiujb ; A\Iii!e her 
. kiiiglit^, hearing an i m'oroiJercd nmiitle or ^earf^ or sumo 
other token of her Civour, euiiteudo openly in her presence 
for the prize of valoar, iniiigle^ with her in the givteefiil 
dance of the Zainhra, to* siglm auay hm mjuI in niuoiillglit 
serenades under her Imlcony. “ 

nijfjgruipat, tlie other lode the lh‘«i in tiiiiniphjt^ith lii- adTcrsaij’s 
pmtiait fOiiteinphioaBly f,^tenLil to the t.p] of hh» 

^ li miri^t he admitiedj that thr‘<e no htr ^<5 huts are eonecniedj 

nte to*) inexact to fumUh other than a very Aippery fournlaiion foi history. 
The most heautihil poitioii pdhaps of the Alooibh hallafk^ fur example, h 
taken up wit!i tlic feuda of the Alieneerr.ir'rs in the latter days of Granada, 
Yet this famipy, whose romaiitie stoiy h fetOl lepeated to ihetrauller amid 
the ruins of the Alhambra, is scarcely noticed, as f.ir as I am aware, by con* 
teropomry writers, forei*^!! or domcbtir, and wonhl seem to owe its chief 
eelchrity to the apoctyphul vmsioii of Oines Peret de Ilyta, whose Mile- 
bian tales, ” according to the sexere sentence of Kie, Antonio, arc iit only 
to amuse the lazy and the listless.’’ (Bibliotheca Kova, tom. i, p, jSih) 

But, allhmigli the Hpanish ballads are not entitled to the credit of strict 
historicfil doeuments, they nmy yet perhaps bo received in evidence of the 
prevailing character of the so<na! relations of the age; a remark indeed 
predicable of most works of fiction wiitten by authors contemporary with 
the events they dcscribo, and more especially so of that popular minstrclsjf* 
wliicii, emanating from a simple, iincornipted class, Is less likely to swerve 
from truth than more ostentatious works of art. The long cohahitatioii o 
the Saracens with the Christians, (full evidence of which is afforded by 
Capmany, Mem. de Bmcelona, tom. iv. Apond, No, 11 ; who quotes a 
document from tlm public archives of Catalonia, showing the great number 
of Saracens residing in Aragon even in the thirteenth and 
centimes, the most flomisliing period of the Granadian empire,) had 
enabled many of them confessedly to speak and write the Spanish language 
with purity and elegance. Some of the giuceful little songs, which aio 
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Oilier circiiBistaiices, especially tlie frescos still extant 
Oil the walls of tKe Alhambra, may be cited as corroborative 
of the eoiiclubions afforded by the romances^ implying a lati- 
tude ill the privileges accorded to the sex, similar to that in 
Cliristiau coiintiios, and altogether alien from the genius of 
llaliomctamsm. The chivalrous character ascribed to the 
Spanish Moslems appears, moreover, in perfect conformity 
to this. Thus some of their soToreigns, wc are told, after 
the fatigues of the tournament^ wore wont to recreate th^ir 
spirits with elegant poetry, and florid discourses of amorous 
and knightly history.” The ten qualities, enumerated as 
essential to a true knight, were piety, valour, courtesy, 
prowess, the gifts of poetry and eloquence, and dexterity in 
the management of the horj^a, the sword, lancc, and buw,”t 

still chanted by the peasantry df Spain in their dances to tlie accoDipam- 
ment of the castanet, arc refer/ecl by a competent critic (Conde, de la Poesia 
Oriental, MS.) to an Arabvf. origin. There caa be little hazard, therefore, 
in imputing much of this peculiar minstielsy to the Arabians themselves, 
the contemporaries, arl peihaps tho eyewitnesses, of the events they 
celebrate. 

* Cmri (Bibliotheca Escnxialensis, tom. ii. p. 255,) has transcribed a 
passage from an Arabian author of the fourteenth century, anveighiiig 
bitterly against the luxury of the Moorish ladies, their gorgeous apparel 
and habits of expense, amounting almost to insanity,'^ in a tone tthich 
may remind one of the similar philippic by his contemporary Dante, against 
his fair countrywomen of Florence.— Two ordinances of a hingof Granada, 
cited by Conde in his History, prescribe the separation of the women from 
The men in the mosques, and prohibit their attendance on l^ertain festivals, 
without the protection of their husbands or some near relative.*— Their 
femmes savantes, as we have seen, were in the habit of conferiing freely 
with men of letters, and of assisting in peison at the ac?idemitsal s/anees ^ — 
And lastly, the frescos alluded to in the text represent the piesenre of 
females at the tournaments, and the fortunate hnight xcceiung tho palm of 
victory from their hands. 

t Conde, Dominadon do les Arabes, tom, i. p. 340 ; tom. iii. p. 119. — 
Tno reader may compare these essentials of a good Moslem cavalier with 
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TlioH:4(iry of tlie Arabb, Cbp A'lally in ibo iatior wars 

of Grariadit, InrHishea repeatetl examples, not merely of the 
licroism wbieli irmting-nmhed the lAirojjean chivalry of the 
tliiriecntli and fuurtecntu eeuturieb, hut occadoiially of a 
polislicd eoiiriesy that might have graced a Bayard or a 
Bidiiey* Tliib eouihlnatioii of orienUl limgiiificeiice and 
kiiigliilj’ prowus died a ray of ghny over ilio elobiug days 
of the Arahidu empire in Spain, and -einoil to concealj 
thoiigli it OHild nt)t correct, ilie vieOb which it possessed in 
eoiininm witli all Mahometan lustitutloas. 

The govoniinent of Granada was not adndnistored with 
the same traiH|ui!lily as that of Conloviu riovoliilitms were 
perpetually occurring, wdiicli may he traced bometimes to 
the tyramiy of the prince, hut more frequently to the fac- 
tions of the seraglio, the soldiery, ur the licciitious populace 
of the cnpitaL The latter, indeed, more volatile than the 
sands of the deserts from wliick th<y originally sprung, 
w’cre driven by every gust of passion into the most frightful 
excesses, deposing and even assassinating their nmuarchs, 
viidating their palaces, aiid scattering abroad their heautiM 
collections and libraries; while the kingdom, mdike that of 
Cordova, w^as bo contracted in its extent, that every convul- 
sion of the capital ivas felt to its farthest ext vanities. Still, 
however, it Iicdd out, almost miraculouBlj, against the Chris- 
tian arms; and the storms tlmt heat upon it incessantly, for 
inoro than tvvo centuries, scarcely wore away any thing from^ 
its original limits. 

Several circumstances may lie pointed out as enahliiig 
Granada to maintain tliis protracted rosistanec. Its con- 
centrated population furniBhed such ahimdant supplies of 

ttoe enamemted by old Froisssrrt of a good and trtie Christian kuight of 
big own day : Lo gonlil obovalior a tontes ces noblos verms an 
obawiBot doit avoir: il fut lie, loyal, amoureax, sage, secret, laige, piciix, 
batdl, cnteepmaRt, ct cbcvalcureuxX*-— Chmni^ucs^ 11 v. 2, tbajK 11^. 
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soldierSj that Its sovereigns could bring into ilie field an 
amiy of a liundrod tliousand Maiij of tliesc were 

drawn from tke regions of Alpiixarras, wliose rugged In- 
habitants liad not been corrupted by the soft effcininauy of 
the plains. The ranks were occasionally recruited, more- 
oyer, from tlio warlike tribes of Africa. The Moors of 
Granada arc praised by their enemies for tlieir skill with m 
the cross-bow, to the use of wdiich they were trained from 
chiidliood.t Bnt their strength lay chiefly in their cavalry. 
Their spacious yegas afforded an ample held for the display 
of their matchless horsemanship ; while the faces of the 
country, intersected by mountains and intricate defileB, 
gave a manifest advantage to the Arabian light-horse over 
the steel-clad cavalry of the Christians, and was particularly 
suited to the wild guerilla warfare in which the Moors so 
much excelled. During the long hostilities of the country, 
almost every city had boon converted into a fortress. The 
number of these fortified places in the territory of Granada 
was ten times as great as is now to be found throughout the 
whole Peninsula 4 Lastly, in addition to these means of 
defence, may be mentioned their early acquaintance with 
gunpowder, which, like the Greek fire of Constantinople, 
contributed perhaps in some degree to prolong their pre- 
carious existence beyond its natural term. 

But, after all, the strength of Granada, like that of Coi> 

^ stantinople, lay less in its own resources than in the weakness 

* Oasiri, on Aral)ian authority, computes it at 200,000 men. Bihl. 
Escurial tom. i. p- B«38. 

t Pulgar, Eeyes Catdlicos, p. 250. 

J Mem. de la Acad* tie Hibt., lom. vi. p* 169.— These mined fortiilca- 
tiuns still thickly stud the border territoiies of Ojanada ; and many an 
Andalusian mill, along the hanks of the Guadayra and Uuadalt|ttmr, 
retains its hattkmented tower, which served for the defence of its Inmates 
against the fora}S of the enemy. 

YOh. X. A A 
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of its enemies, who, distracted bj the feuds of a turbulent 
aristocracy, especially during the long minorities with whlcii 
Castile was afflicted, perhaps more than any other nation in 
Europe, seemed to he more remote from die conquest of 
Graiia<ia at the death of Henry the Fourth than at that of 
St« Ferdinand in the thirteenth century* Before entering 
• on the acliicyement of this conquest by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, it may not bo amiss to notice the probable influence 
exetted by the Spanish Arabs on European civilisation. 

Notwithstanding the high advances made by the Arabians 
in almost every branch of learning, and the liberal import of 
certain sayings ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of Ms religion 
was eminently unfavourable to letters. The Koran, what- 
ever be the merit of its literary execution, does not, we be- 
lieve, contain a single precept in favour of general science. ^ 
Indeed, during the first century after its promulgation, 
almost as little attention was bestowed upon this by the 
Saracens, as in their ‘‘days of ignorance,” as the period 
is stigmatised which preceded the advent of their apostle, t 
But, after the nation had reposed from its tumultuous mili- 
tary career, the taste for elegant pleasures, which naturally 
results from opulence and leisure, began to fiow in upon it. 

* B’lJeibeiot, (Bib. Orient<ilc, tom. i. p. 630,) among other antlientic 
traditions of Mahomet, quotes one as indicating his enrouiagement of letters, 
viz. “ That the iuh of the doctors and the Wood of the martyrs are of 
equal price.^’ M. CElsncr (Des Effets deU Religion de Mohammed, Fans,*# 
1810,) has (ited several others of the same libeial inipoit. Bui such 
traditions cannot he icceived in evidence of the original doctiiiie of the 
prophet. They are rejected as apocryphal by the Pcisians and the wlnde 
sect of tho Shiites, and are entitled to little weight with a European. 

i* When the caliph Al Mamon encouraged, by his example as well as 
patronage, a more enlightened policy, he was accused by tho more orthodox 
Mussulmans of attempting to subvert the principles of their religion.— See 
Tocacke, Spec, Hist. Atabum, (Oxon. 1650,) p, 166. 
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Tt entered upon this now field with aU its eliaractcristic 
eiitlinsiasmj and seemed ambitions of attaining the «ame 
pre-ominenee in science that it had already reached in arm^, 

It was at the commencement of this period of intellectual 
fermentation, that the last of the Oiiiejcades, escaping into 
Spain, established there the kingdom of Cordot^a, and im- 
ported along with him the fondness for luxury and letter'- » 
that had bcgim to display itself in the capitals of the East* 
His muuificoiit spirit descended upon his successors; itnd, 
on the breaking up of the empire, the various capitals, 
Seville, Murcia, Malaga, Granada, and others which rose 
upon its ruins, became the centres of so many intellectual 
systems, that continued to emit a steady lustre througli the 
clouds and darkness of succeeding centuries* The period of 
this literary civilisation reached far into the fourteenth 
century, and thus, embracing an interval of six hundred 
3mars, may be said to have exceeded in duration that of 
any other literature ancient or modern* 

There were several auspicious circumstances in tlie con*- 
dition of the Spanish Arabs, which distinguhlicd them from 
their Mahometan brethren. The temperate climate of Spain 
was far more propitious to robustness and elasticity of intel- 
lect than the sultry regions of Arabia and Africa. Its long 
line of coast and convenient hawens opened to it an enlarged 
commerce. Its number of rival states encouraged a gener- 
^ ous emulation, like that which glowed in ancient Greece and 
modem Italy; and was infinitely more favourable to the 
development of the mental powers than the far-extended 
and sluggish empires of Asia. Lastly, a familiar intercourse 
with the Europeans served to mitigate in the Spaniteli Arabs 
some of the more degrading superstitions incident to their 
religion, and to impart to them nobler ideas of the indepen- 
dence and moral dignity of man than are to be found in the 
slaves of eastern despotism. 
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TJnclGr tliese favoiiraWe circunistaBceSj proTiMons f^r 
education were liberally multiplied ; colleges, academies, 
and gymnasiums springing up spontaneously, as it were, 
not merely in tlxe principal cities, but in tbe most obscure 
villages of the country. No less than fifty of tliese colleges 
or schools could be discerned scattered over the suburbs and 
^ populous plain of Granada. Every place of note seems to 
have furnished materials for a literary history. The copious 
eatdlogiies of writers, still extant in the Escurial, slmw how 
extensively the cultivation of science was pursued, oven 
through its minutest subdivisions ; while a biographical 
notice of blind men, eminent for their scholarship in Spain, 
proves how far the general avidity for knowledge tiiumphed 
over the most discouraging obstacles of nature.^'* 

The Spanish Arabs emulated their countrymen of the 
East in their devotion to natural and mathematical science. 
They penetrated into the remotest regions of Africa and 
Asia, transmitting an exact account of their proceedings to 
the national academies. They contributed to astronomical 
knowledge by the number and accuracy of their observa- 
tions, and by the improvement of instruments and the 
ei'eetion of observatories, of which the noble tower of 
Seville is one of the earliest examples. They funiisbed 
their full proportion in the department of lu&iiory, which, 
according to an Arabian author cited by D^Herbelot, could 
boast of thirteen hundred writers. The treatises on logic ^ 

« Andres, Letteratura, part. 1, cap. 8-10. — Casiri, BiWiotlieca Esciiria- 
lenais, tom, ii. pp. 71-251, et passim. — I had stated in the early editions, 
on the authority of Casiri, that seventy public libraries existed in Spain at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. A sagacious critic in the Edin- 
burgh Eeview for January, 1839, in a stricture well descjvod on this 
passage, remarks tliat after a caroM examination of the manuscript in the 
Esemial to which Casiri refers for his account, he could Hud no warrant for 
the assertion. It must be confessed to savour rather strongly of the 
giganleSOT. 
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and nietapbysics amount to one nintli of llie surviving' 
treabiires of the Eseurial ; and, to concliulo this siiiamarj of 
naked details, some of tlieir sclioiars appear to have entered 
upon as various a field of pliilo&ophical inquiry as would be 
crowded into a modern encyclopedia. 

The results, it must ho confessed, do not appear to have 
eorrespoiuied with this magnitieeiit a]>paratiis and unrivalled ^ 
activity of research. The mind of the Arabians w^as distin- 
guished by llio most opposite characteristics, which sonic- 
times, indeed, served to neutralise each other. An acute 
and subtile perception was often clouded by mysticism and 
abstraction. They combined a habit of classiiieation and 
generalisation, with a marvellous fondness for detuii ; a 
vivacious fancy with a patience of application that a German 
of our day might envy ; and, while in fiction they launched 
boldly into originality, indeed extravagance, they ■were eun- 
tent in philosophy to tread servilely in the track of their 
ancient masters. They derived their science from versions 
of the Greek philosophers ; but as their previous discipline 
had not prepared them for its reception, they were oppressed 
rather than stimulated by the weight of the inheritauee. 
They possessed an indefinite power of accumuhition, but 
they rarely ascended to general principles, or struck out 
new and important truths; at least, this is certain in regard 
to their metaphysical labours. 

Hence Aristotle, who taught them to arrange what they 
had already acquired, rather than to advance to new dis- 

^ Cabin mentions one of tlicse universal geniuses, wbo publislicd no less 
tlViiE a thousanil and fifty treatises on thevaiious topics of Etbics, History, 
Law, Medicine, &c. — Bibliotiicca Eseurialemis, tom. il p. 107.— See aLo 
tom.i. p. B70 ; tom. il p. 71 et alibi— 'Zuniga, Aniiales de Sevilla, p. 2*2. 

Hllerbelot, Bib. Onentale, voce Tanhh. — Mai>den, Historlv Cutii'a, 

tom. xiii. pp. 20S, 205. — Andres, Lettciatara, part, 1, cap, 8, 
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coverics, became the god of their idolatry. They pile*"' 
comm eii tar j on commentarji and, in their blind admiration 
of Ills system, may be almost said to have been more of 
Peripatetics than the Stagirite himself. The Cordovan 
xiverroes was the most eminent of his Arabian com- 
mentators, and undoubtedly contributed more than any 
other individual to establish the authority of Aristotle over 
the reason of mankind for so many ages. Yet his various 
illustrations have served, in the opinion of European critics, 
to darken rather than dibsipate the ambiguities of his 
original, and have even led to the confident assertion that 
he was wholly unacquainted with the Greek language A' 

The Saracens gave an entirely new face to pharmacy 
and chemistry. They introduced a great variety of salu- 
tary medicaments into Europe. The Spanish Arabs, in 
particular, are commended by Sprengel above their brethren 
for their observations on the practice of medicine.f But 
whatever real knowledge they possessed was corrupted by 

* Consult the sensible, though perhaps severe, remarks of Degerando 
on Aiahian science. (Hist, de Philosophic, tom. iv. cap, 24.) — The 
reader may also peruse with advantage a disquisition on Aiabian meta- 
})h 5 *sics in Turner's History of England, voL iv. pp. 405-449. — Bruckcr, 
Hist. Fhiiosophia?, tom. in. p. 105. — Ludovicus Vives seems to have been 
the author of the imputation in the text (Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetu&, 
tom. 11 . p- 894.) Averroes translated some of the philosophical woiks of 
Aristotle from the Greek into Arabic ; a Latin version of which trans- r 
ialioii was afterwards made. Though D'Herbelot is mialaken (Bib, 
Orientale, art. MohcM,) in saying that Averroes was the first who translated 
Aristotle into Arabic ; as this had been done two centuries before, at least, 
by Blonain and others in the ninth century, (see Oasiri, Bibliotheca Es- 
eurialensis, tom, i. p. 804,) and Bayle has shown that a Latin version of 
the Sta^rite was used by the Europeans before the alleged period, — See 

f Sprbngel, Histoire de la M^dccinc, traduitc par Joiudan, (Paris 
I SI 5,) torn* ii. ppt et seq. 
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tlieir iiiTctcrato propensity for mj^stieal and occult science. 
They too often exhausted both health and in frult- 

]es5i researches after the elixir of life and the philosoplier’f? 
stone. Their medical prescriptions were regulated bjtljo 
aspect of the stars. Tlieir phy’-sics were debased by magic, 
their chemistry degenerated into alchemy, tlieir astronomy 
into astrology. t 

In the fruitful field of history, their success was even 
more equivocal. They seem to have been wliolly destitufe 
of the philosophical spirit which gives life to this Idiul of 
composition. They were the disciples of fiitalisni and the 
subjects of a despotic government. Ifan ap})eared to them 
only in the contrasted aspects of slave and master. What 
could they know of the finer moral relations, or of the higher 
energies of the soul, which arc developed under free and 
beneficent institutions ? Even could they have formed con- 
ceptions of these, how would they have dared to express 
them ? Hence tlieir histories are too often more harren 
chronological details, or fulsome panegyrics on tlieir princes, 
unenlivened by a single spark of philosophy or criticism. 

Although the Spanish Arabs are not entitled to the credit 
of having wrought any important revolution in intelloctual 
or moral science, they are commended by a severe critic, as 
exhibiting in their writings the germs of many theories 
which have been reproduced as discoveries in later agos/’^ 
and they silently perfected several of those useful m'ts wliieh 
have bad a sensible influence on the happiness and iuiprovc- 
meiit of mankind* Algebra, and the higher mathematics, 
were taught in their schools, and thence dilfused over 
Europe. The manufacture of paper, which, since the inven- 
tion of printing, has contributed so essentially to the rapid 
circulation of knowledge, was derived through them. M. Casiri 


^ Begeranclo, Hist, de Philosophic, tom. iv. tihi su[(ra. 
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lias diseoYOi'od scYeral manuseripts of cotton paper in ilie 
Esciirial as early as 1009, and of linen paper of llic date of 
1106 tlie origin of which latter fabric Tirabo&clii lias 
ascribed to an Italian of Trevigi, in tlie middle of the 
fourteenth century. t Lastly, the application of gunpowder 
to military science, which has wrought an equally important 
revolution, though of a more doubtful complexion, in the 
coiididoii of society, was derived through the same channel :|; 

The influence of the Spanish Arabs, however, is dis- 
cernible, not BO much in the amount of knowledge, as in 
the impulse which they communicated to the long dormant 
energies of Europe. Their invasion was coeval with the 
commencement of that night of darkness which divides 
the modern from the ancient world. The soil Iiad been 
impoverished by long assiduous cultivation. The Arabians 
came like a torrent sweeping dowm and obliterating even 
the land-marks of former civilisation, but bringing with it 

* Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii.p. 9,-— Andres, Letteratura, part. 1, 
cap. 10. 

f Letteratura Italiana, tom, v. p. 87. 

J The battle of Crecy furnishes the earliest instance on record of the use 
of artiliei'y by the European Christians ^ although Du Cange, among 
several examples which he enumerates, has traced a dibtiiict notice of its 
existence as far hack as 1838. (Glossarium adScriptores Media et Infima 
Latinitatis, Paris, 1739; and Supplement, Paris, 1766; 'Sfoco JBombarda*) 
The history of the Spanish Arabs carries it to a much earlier period. It 
was employed by the Moorish king of Granada at the siege of Baza, in 1313 
and 1326. (Oonde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 18. — Caairi, 
Bibliotheca Escarialensis, tom. ii, p. 7.) It is distinctly noticed in au 
Ambian treatise as ancient as 1249 ; and finally, Casiri quotes a passage 
from a Spanish author at the close of the eleventh century, (whose MS. 
according to Nic. Antonio, though familiar to scholars, lies still entombed 
in the dust of libraries,) which describes the use of artillery in a naval 
mpgemeat of that period between the Moors of Tunis and of Seville. 
M6ariri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii, p. 8, — Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Tetu% tow., ii. p. 12* 
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a fertilising principle, wliich, as the waters receded, gave 
new life and lovoliness to the landscape. Tlie writings 
of the Saracens were translated and tlilfased tliroiiglioiit 
Europe. Their schools were visited by disciples, wlio, 
roused from their lethargy, caught somewhat of the generous 
enthusiasm of their masters ; and a healthful action was 
given to die European intelloet, which, however ill directod 
at first, was thus prepared for the more Jiulicious and suc- 
cessful eiforts of later times. * 

It is comparatively easy to determine the value of the 
scientific labours of a peo]Je, for truth Is the Bame in all 
languages; but the laws of taste diifer so widely in diflerent 
nations, that it ret|uiros a nicer discrimination to pronounce 
fairly upon such “works as are regulated by them. Nothing 
is more coinraon than to see the poetry of the East con- 
demned as tuiiiid, over-refined, infected with mcretrieious 
ornaments and conceits, and, in short, as every way contra- 
vening the principles of good taste. Few of the critics, 
who thus peremptorily condemn, are capable of reading a 
line of the original The merit of poetry, however, consists 
so much in its literary execution, that a person, to pronounce 
upon it, should be intimately acquainted with tlie whole 
import of the idiom in which it is written. The stylo of 
poetry, indeed of all ornamental writing, vrhether prose or 
veu’se, in order to produce a proper effect, must be raised 
^ or relieved, as it were, upon the prevailing style of sAial 
ihtercoiirso. Even where this is highly figurative and 
impassioned, as with the Arabians, whose ordinary language 
is made up of metaphor, that of the poet must be still more 
so. Ileneo the tone of elegant literature varies so widely 
in different countries, even in those of Europe, which 
approach the nearest to each other In their principles of 
taste, that it would be found difficult, if not imposhible, 
to effect a translation of the most admired specimens of 
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eloquence from tlie language of one nation into tliat of any 
other. A page of Boccaccio or Bemho, for instance, done 
into literal English, would have an air of intolerable artiSee 
and verbiage. The choicest morsels of Massillon, Bossuet, 
or the rhetorical Thomas, would savour marvellously of 
bombast ; and how could we in any degree keep pace with 
the magnificent march of the Castilian ! Yet surely we 
are not to impugn the taste of all those nations, who attach 
mtich more importance, and have paid (at least this is true 
of the French and Italian) much greater attention to the 
mere beauties of literary finish than English writers. 

Whatever may be the sins of the Arabians on this head, 
they are certainly not those of negligence. The Spanish 
Arabs, in particular, were noted for the purity and elegance 
of their idiom ; insomneh that Casiri affects to determine 
the locality of an author by the superior refinement of his 
stylo. Their copious philological and rhetorical treatises, 
their arts of poetry, grammars, and rhyming dictionaries, 
show to what an excessive refinement they elaborated the 
art of composition. Academies, far more numerous than 
those of Italy, to which they subsequently served for a model, 
invited by their premiums frequent competitions in poetiy 
and eloquence. To poetry, indeed, especially of the 
tender land, the Spanish Arabs seem to have been as indis- 
criminately addicted as the Italians in the time of Petrarch; 
an^ there was scarcely a doctor in church or state, but at^ 
some time or other offered up his amorous incense on the 
altar of the muse.^ 

With all this poetic feeling, however, the Arabs never 
availed themselves of the treasures of Grecian eloquence 

^ Petrarch complains in one of his letters firom the conntiy, that jniis- 
cpnailts and divines, nay, his own valet, had taken to rhyming ; and he 
was afraid the very cattle might begin to low in verso apnd Be Sade, 
Memoires pour ha Tie do P^twqne, tom. hi. p. 243. 
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^vliicli lay open l)eforo them. Not a poet or orator of any 
omineiice in that language seems to hare been translated 
by them.*'' The temperate tone of Attic composition ap- 
peared tamo to the fervid conceptions of the East. Neither 
did they venture upon what in Europe are considered the 
higher walks of the art, the drama and the cjnc.t None 
of their writers in prose or verse show much attention to 
the development or dissection of character. Their inspira- 
tion exhaled in lyrical effusions, in elegies, e})igraiiis, arid 
idyls. They sometimes, moreover, like the Italians, em- 
ployed verse as the vehicle of instruction in the grave and 
recondite sciences. The general character of their poetry 
is bold, florid, impassioned, richly coloured with imagery, 
sparkling with conceits and metaphors, and occasionally 
breathing a deep tone of moral sensibility, as in some of 
the plaintive effusions ascribed by Conde to the royal poets 
of Cordova. The compositions of the golden age of tlio 
Abassides, and of the preceding period, do not seem to have 
been infected with the taint of exaggeration, so offensive to 
a European, which distinguishes the later productions in the 
decay of the empire. 

Whatever be thought of the influence of the Arabic on 
European literature in general, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it has been considerable on the Provengale and 
the Castilian. In the latter, especially, so far from being 
» 

* Andres, Lettmtiira, part, l,eap. 11. — Yet tlijs popular assertion is 
contradicted By Keinesins, wlio states, that both Homer and Pindar wcie 
translated into Arabic by the middle of the eighth eentuiy.— Sc© Fabiiciia, 
Bibliotheca Grasca, (Hamb. 1712-38,) tom. xii. p. 753. 

f Sir William Jones, Trait© sur la Poesie Orientale, see. 2. — Sismctnili 
says that Sir W. Jones is mistaken in citing the history of Timour by Ehii 
Arabsehah, as an Arabic epic. (Littcrature du Midi, tom, i, p. 57.) It iss 
Sismondi who is mistaken, since the English ciitic states that the A mbs 
have no heroic poem, and that this poetical prose Mstoiy is not accounted 
such even by the Aiabs themsclyes. 
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confined to tlie vocaLularj, or to external forms of coni- 
pobiiioii^ it seems to have penetrated deep into its spirit^ 
and is plainly discornible in that affectation of stateliness 
and oriental hyperbole, which characterises Spanish writers 
CTCii at the present day; in the subtilties and conceits 
’luth which the ancient Castilian Terse is so liberally 
bcapaiigletl ; and in the relish for proverbs and pnideiiiiai 
maxims, Tliieii is so general that it may be considered 
nationalf 

^ It would ief^uire niucli more learning than 1 am fortified with to enter 
iiiiu the niLiits of the question which has heen raised respecting the pro- 
hahle iufiucncc of the Arabian on the liteiaUne of Europe. A. W. Schlegel, 
ia a work of little hulk, hut much value, in lefuting with his itsual vivacit);^ 
tlie extravagant theory of Andres, has been led to conclusions of an oppo- 
site nature, which may he thought perhaps scarcely less extravagant. 
(Observations sur la Langue et la Litterature Provcngales, p. 64.) It must 
indeed seem lughly improbable that the Saracens, who, dming the middle 
Sj-es, ■were so fir superior in science and literary culture to the Europeans, 
could have resided so long in immediate contact with them, and in those 
vciy countries indeed which gave birth to the most cultivated poetry of 
that period, without exerting some perceptible influence upon it. Be this 
as it may, its influence on the Castilian cannot reasonably he disputed. 
This has been briefly traced by Conde in an “ Essay on Oriental Poetry/' 
Poe/m Oriental^ whose publication he anticipates in the preface to hia 
^‘History of the Spanish Aiabs/’ but which still remains in manuscript. 
(The copy I have used is in the Library of Mr. George Ticknor.) He 
professes in this woik to discern in the earlier Oastiliaii poetry, in the Citl, 
the Alexander, in Berceo’s the arch-pricst of Hi la’s, and others of similar 
antiquity, most of the peculiarities and varieties of Arabian verse ; tiny 
same cadences and number of syllables, the same intermixture of asso- 
nances and consonances, the double hemistich and prolonged repetition of 
iho final rhyme. From the same source he derives much of the earlier 
rural minstrelsy of Spain, as well as the measures of its romances and 
seguidillas ; and in the Preface to his History, he has ventured on the hold 
assertion, that the Castilian owes so much of its vocabulary to the Arabic, 
that it maybe almost accounted a dialect of the latter. Condors criticisms, 
however, must be quoted with reserve. His habitual studies had given 
him such a keen relish for oriental literature, that he was, in a manner, 
dcnatutallBed from Ms om 
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A decided effect lias been produced on tbo roniantie 
literatare of Europe bj those tales of fairj encbantmciit, bo 
diaracteristic of oriental genius, and in wHcIi it seems to 
Kaye revelled with uncontrollod delight. Those talcs, wliich 
furiiished the principal diversion of the Bast, were Imported 
by the Saracens into Spain ; and ve find the monarehs of 
Cordova solacing their loiburc hours with iistening to their 
rawisy or novelists, who sang to them 

Of ladye4ove and 'nar„ romance^ and kniglitly * 

The same spirit, penetrating into France, stimulated the 
more sluggish inventions of the trouvire^ and, at a later and 
more polished period, called forth the imperishable creations 
of the Italian muse.t 

It is unfortunate for the Arabians that their literatare 
should be locked up in a character and idiom so difficult of 
access to European scholars. Their wild imaginative poetry, 
scarcely capable of transfusion into a foreign tongue, is 
made known to us only through the medium of bald prose 
translation ; while their scientific treatises have been done 
into Latin with an inaccuracy which, to make use of a pun 
of Casiri’s, merits the name of perversions rather than 
versions of the originals4 How obviously inadec|uafce, Ihen, 

* Byron’s beautiful line may seem almost a version df Bpanlah 

text, sucesos d© araaas y de araores con muy estraBos ka<s©s y en elegante 
c&tilo.”— Dominadon <le los Arabes, tom* i p. 457. 

+ Sismondi, in bis Littdiuture dti Midi (tom, i pp. 267 et seg.), and 
more fully in Ms Eepubligues Italiennes (tom* xvi. pp. 440 et seq.), 
derives tlie jealousy of the sex, tbe ideas of lionour, and tHe deadly spirit 
of revenge, wludi distinguislied tlie southern nations of Europe la the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, from the Arahians, Whatever he thought 
of the jealousy of the sex, it might have been supposed that tho principles 
of honour attd the spirit of revenge might, without seeking further, fiiul 
sihundant precedent in tho feudal habits and mstitutions of our European 
ancebtors. 

J Qiias perverdmm potios, guam merito dixeris^^—BIblio- 

theca Escurialensis, tom.i. p. 266. 
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arc our means of fornung any just estimate of ilieir literary 
merits ! It is imfortuiiatc for them, moreover, tliat tlie 
Turks, the only nation which, from an identity of religion 
and government with the Arabs, as well as from its political 
consequence, would seem to represent them on the theatre 
of moilem Europe, should he a race so degraded ; one 
which, during the five centuries that it has heen in posses- 
sion of the finest climate and monuments of antiquity, has 
Sit seldom been quickened into a display of genius or added 
so little of positive value to the literary treasures descended 
from its ancient masters. Yet this people, so sensual and 
sluggish, wm are apt to confound in imagination with the 
sprightly, iiitelloctiial Arab. Both, indeed, have been sub- 
jected to the influence of the same degrading political and 
religious institutions, which on the Turks have produced the 
results naturally to have heen expected ; while the Arabians, 
on the other hand, exhibit the extraordinary phenomenon of 
a nation, under all these embarrassments, rising to a high 
degree of elegance and intellectual culture* 

The empire which once embraced more than half of the 
ancient world, has now shrunk within its original limits ; 
and the Bedouin wanders over his native desert as free, and 
almost as uncivilised, as before the coming of his apostle. 
The language, which was once spoken along the southern 
shores of the Moditorranean and the whole extent of the 
Indian ocean, is broken up into a variety of discordant^ 
dialects. Darkness has again settled over those regions of 
Africa which were illumined by the light of learning* The 
elegant dialect of the Koran is studied as a dead language, 
even in the birth-place of the prophet. Not a printing 
press at this day is to be found throughout the whole 
Arabian Peninsula, Even in Spain, in Christian Spain, 
alas ! the contrast is scarcely less degrading. A death- 
like torpor has succeeded to her ’former intellectual activity* 
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Her cities are emptied of the population ivitli whieii tlief 
teemed in the days of tlio Saracens. Her climate is 
as fair, but her fields no longer bloom with the saiiio 
rich and variegated husbandry. Her most interesting 
monuments arc those constructed by the Arabs ; and the 
traveller, as ho wanders amid their desolate, but beauiifiil 
ruins, ponders on the destinies of a pco}de whose very 
existence seems now to have been almost as fanciful as the 
magical creations in one of their own fairy tales. ® 


Notwitlistanding tho liistoxy of tlic Anibs is lalimatcly connected with 
that of the Spaniards, tliat it may be justly said to form tlio revuibo side id* 
it, and notwithstanding tho amplitude of authentic documents in tl'tis 
Arabic tongue to bo found in tlio public libraries, the Castilian witen, 
even the most eminent, until the latter half of the last century, with an 
insensibility which can be imputed to nothing else but a spiiit of religious 
bigotry, have been content to derive their nairatives exclusively from 
national authorities. A fire, whicdi occuned in the Escurial in IG7I, 
having consumed moic than three quarters of the magnificenl collection of 
eastern manuscripts which it contained, the Spanish government, taking 
some shame to itself, as it would appear, for its past supinencss caused a 
copious catalogue of tho surviving volumes, to the number of 1850, to be 
compiled by tlie learned Casiri ; and the result was his celebrated work, 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis,’'' w’hich appctired in the years 
1760-70, and which w’ould redect credit from the splendour of its typo- 
graphical execution on any press of the present day. This w'ork, although 
censured by some later orientalists as hasty and supeihcial, mmt ever he 
highly valued as aftoiding the only complete index to tho rich re|)ertory of 
^Arabian manuscripts in the Eacunal, and for the ample evidence which it 
exhibits of the science aud mental culture of the Spanish Arabs. Sevtuul 
other native scholars, mnong whom Andres and Masdeu may be partit u- 
lariy noticed, have made extensive researches into the literary history 
this people. Blill their political history, so essential to a correct knO\v» 
ledge of the SpanUi, was comparatively neglected, until Befior Conde, the 
late learned librarian of the Academy, who had given maple evidence of 
Ms oriental learning in hia version mid iHusiiations of the Nubian Cleo- 
gi-aphcr, and a Dissertation on Arabic Coins, published in the fifth volume 
of the Memoirs of the Eojal Academy of History, compiled his work 
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entitled Ilj&toria de la Dommauon de los Arabe^ ' n E,]uiid.” TIjo 
first volume appealed in 1820 ; but unhappily the dcadi of its aiuliofj 
occumng in the autumn of the same year, prevented the completion of Ins 
design. The two remainiag volumes, however^ were printed in tlio eouiHe 
of that and the following year from his own manusciipts ; and, altLuugh 
their coinpaiatire incagiencss and confused chronology Itdiay the inuit of 
the same paternal hand, they contain much interesting iriionnation. The 
iclaiioii of the conquest of Gianada^ especially, w'itli \Undi the woik ron- 
chides, exhibits some important particulars in a totally difieient point of 
view from that in which they had been presented by the principal Spanish 
histuniins. 

The fiist volume, winch may be consideicd as having received the last 
f ouches of its author, embraces a circumstantial nairative of the great 
Saracen mvasion, of the subsequent condition of Spain xunlei the xiceioys, 
and of the empire of the Omeyadcs ; undoubtedly tin ino^t splendid 
portion of the Arabian annals, but the one, unluckily, wdiuh has been 
most copiously illustrated in the popular work compiled by Cardoniie from 
the oiiental manusciipts in the Koval Library at Puns. As this author, 
how^ever, has followed the Spanish and the latter authorities indiscrimi- 
nately, no part of his book can be cited as a genuine Arabic version, 
except, indeed, the last sixty pages, comprising the conquest of Granada, 
which Caidoiine professes in his pro&ce to have drawn txtlu&ivcly from an 
Aiabiau manuscript. Conde, on the other hand, piofesscs to have adhered 
to his oiiginals with such scrupulous fidelity, that the Euiopean reader 
may feci that ho is perusing an Aiahian author;” and ceitaiuly very 
strong internal eridenee is afforded of the truth of this assertion, in the 
peculiar national and religious spirit which pervades tbv xtoik, and in a 
certain florid gasconade of style common with the oriental uiiters. It is 
this fidelity that constitutes the peculiar value of Condo’s narrative. It is 
the first time that the Aiabians, at least those of Spain, the part of the 
nation which reached the highest degree of refinement, have been allowed^ 
to speak for themselves. The history, or rather tissue of histories, em- 
bodied in the translation, is certainly conceived in no very philosophical 
spirit, and contains, as might be expected from an Asiatic pen, little for 
the edification of a European reader on subjects of policy and goverameiit. 
The narrative is, moreover, encumbered with frivolous details ani a barren 
muster-roll of names and titles, which would better become a genealogical 
table than a history. But, with every deduction, it must be allowed to 
exhibit a sufTiciently clear view of the intricate conflicting relations of the 
petty principalitio* which swarmed over the Feninsuia; and to furnish 
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^i'^juTukat evuicnce of a 'v^iae-sprcau intellectual improvement amid all tlie 
honors of aiiarrli}*’ and a ferocious despotism. The work has already been 
tiunslatcd or rather pm’aphrasDcl into French. Tlie neccssitj’’ of an English 
veision will doubtless be iii a great degree superseded hj tlie History of 
the Spanish Anibs^ ]>rc|) iring for the Cahanet Cjelopiedia by 3!/. Soutliq-^ 
— a ’writer with whom tew Castilian scholars will be williisg to eompetCj^ 
even on ihcir own ground ; and tvbo js, bappilyj^ not exposed to the 
!iationa] or religious prtjudfccs which can inlciforc with his rendering’ » 
Ifcrfecl' justice to his sulj^-et. 
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^ 'Will or GIllNADA. — StJIvPEL^n OF ZAHIRA. — CAPIORS OF ALHAMA. 

IISI— i4S2. 

Zdnii siiipiised by tlio Moois — Mdrqxiib of Cadiz — IIic» c\peditu 
AlliciBU — V ilom of the titi/ens — Dcspeiate Stuigrle — F'll 
of AlliaujB. — Consteination ot the Moois. — Vigorous mcosuits o' 
the Queen* 

No sooner liad Ferdinand and Isabella restored internal 
iraiK|iullitj to their dominions, and made the streiigiL 
effective which had been acquired by their union under 
one government, than they turned their eyes to those* 
fair regions of the Peninsula over which the Moalem 
crescent had reigned triumphant for nearly eight centuries 
Foitimately an act of aggression on the part of the 
Moors furnished a pretext for entering on their plan oi 
conquest, at the moment when it was ripo for execution* 
Aheii Ismail, who had ruled in Granada during the latter 
part of John the Second’s reign, and the commencement 
of Henry the Fourth’s, had been partly indebted for hib 
throne to the former monarch ; and sentiments of gratitude, ^ 
combined with a naturally amiable disposition, had led liini 
to foster as amicable relations with the Christian princes, as 
the jealousy of two nations, that might be considered the 
natural enemies each other, would permit ; so that, 
notwithstanding an occasional border foray, or the capture 
of a frontier fortress, such a correspondence was maintained 
between the two kingdoms, that the nobles of Castile 
frequently resorted to the court of Granada» where, forgetting 
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iLelr ancient (ends, they mingled witli the Moaridi c.uMlier^ 
ill tlie generous pastimes of cliiralry. 

Miiley Abu! Haceu, who succeeded his failier in j4dG, 
was of a Tory differeni fceinpernmmt, Ilis liery elm i actor 
prompted him, \\lien -very young, to violate the truce 
by an unpro\olved inioad into Andalusia ; and, filthougli 
after his aeeoS‘-ion domestic trouldes- occupied linn !(}«>» 
elosely to allow ici'^urc for foreign wav, he still eherished in 
secret tin same feelings of animosity against the Ohrisimiis* 
Wiieii, ill 1476, the Hpanhh sovereigns reipiiied, as the 
eDiiililion of a lonewal of tine truce wliieh he solicited, the 
pa^mtni of the annual tiihute imposed on his jiiedceebSorN 
he proudly replied, that ‘‘the mints of Granada coined no 
longer gold, hut steel.’’ llis subsequeiii conduct did not 
belie the spiiit of tins Spartan answer.^ 

At length, towards the elo^e of the year 1481, the btorin 
width h<id been so long gathering, hmst upon Zalnira, a 
small foitiBed town on the frontier of Andalusia, crowning a 
lofty eiuinence, washed at its base by tlio river Guadalete, 
which from its position seemed almost inaccesbihle. The 
garj'ifeon, trusting to these natuial defeneep, suifered itself 
to bo snrpiised, on tlie night of the 26ih of December, by 
the iloorisli monarch ; who, scaling the walls under favour 
of a furious tempest, which jirevented his approach from 
being readily heard, put to the sword such of tbo guard as 
offered resistance, and swept away the wdiolc population of 
the place, men, women, and children, in slavery to Granada. 

The intelligence of this disaster caused deep mortification 
to the Spanisli sovereigns, especially to Ferdinand, by 
whose grandfather Zahara had been recovered from the 
Moor«s. Measures w^'ore accordingly taken for strengtlmning 

* (jaidoTnie, Hwt. d’Afuq.io et d’E-spagiie, tom. ni. pp. 407-460.— 
Cioxide, DoaimacioB de Aidtes, tom. lu i ip. 34. 

BB 2 
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the whole line of frontier, and the utmost vigilance was 
exerted to detect some vulnerable point of the enemy, ou 
which retaliation might be successfully Mictecl. Neither 
were the tidings of their own successes welcomed with the 
joy that might have been expected by the people of 
Sranada, The prognostics, it was said, afforded by the 
« appearance of the heavens, boded no good. More sure 
prognostics were afforded in tlie judgments of think- 
ing 'men, who deprecated the temerity of awakening the 
wrath of a vindictive and powerful enemy. ^‘Woe is 
me!” exclaimed an ancient Alfaki, on quitting the hall 
of audience. The ruins of Zaliara will fall on our own 
heads ; the clays of the Moslem empire in Spain are now 
iiumhered 

It was not long before the desired opportunity for 
retaliation presented itself to the Spaniards, One Juan 
de Ortega, a captain of esoaladorest or scalers, so denomi- 
nated from the peculiar service in which they wore 
employed in besieging cities, who had acquired some repu- 
tation under John the Second in the wars of Eoussiilon, 
reported to Diego de Merlo, assistant of Seville, that the 
fortress of ^Ihama, situated in the heart of the Moorish 
territories, was so negligently guarded, that it might be 
easily carried by an enemy who had skill enough to ap- 
proach it. The fortress, as well as the city of the same 
name, which it commanded, was built, like many others in ^ 

* Bornaldcz, Re)cs Oat61icos, MS. cap. 51. — Conde, Domznacion de los 
Aiabes, tom. iii. cap. 34. — Palgar, Eeyes Catdiicos, p. 180. — L. Marineo, 
Co«as Meroorablcs, fol. 171. — Historia del Bebelion j Castigo 
delos Moriwos, (Madrid, 1707,) lib. 1, cap* 12. 

licbrija states that tbe revenues of Granada, at tbe commencement of 
this war, amounted to a million of gold ducats, and that it kept in pay 
7#00 hoi-semen on its peace csUblishmenfc, and could send forth 21,000 
wmow from its gates* The last of tbeso eatimatee would not seem to be 
exaggerated* — Rerum Geitarum Decades, ii. lib. 1, cap. I* 
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ilmt turbulent period, along the crest of a rocLj eiuiuoiHs;, 
encompassed b}" a rirer at its base, aucl, from its natural 
adyantages, might be deemed impregnable, This strength 
of position, by rendering ail other precautions apparently 
superfluous, lulled its defenders into a security like that 
which had proved so fatal to Zahara, Alhama, as tins 
Arabic name implies, was famous for its baths, whose* 
animal rciits are said to have amounted to five hundred 
thousand ducats. The monarchs of Granada indulging the 
taste common to the people of the East, used to freipient 
this place, with their court, to refresh themselves with its 
delicious waters, so that Albania became embcHibhed with 
all the magnificenco of a royal residence. The place was 
still further enriched by its being the depot of the public 
taxes on land, which constituted a principal brancli of the 
revenue, and by its various manufactures of cloth, for which 
its inhabitants were celebrated throughout the kingdom of 
Granada. 

Diego de Merlo, although struck with the advantages of 
this conquest, was not insensible to the difficulties with 
wdiich it would be attended ; since Alliama was sheltered 
under the very wings of Granada, from which it lay scarcely 
eight leagues distant, and could be reached only by tm* 
versing the most populous portion of the Moorish territory, 
or by surmounting a precipitous sfcira, or chain of inoun- 
♦ tains, which screened it on the north* Without delay, 
however, he communicated the information which lie had 
received to Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, marquis of Cadix, 
as the person best fitted by his capacity and courage for 
such an enterprise. This nobleman, who l|ad succeeded 

^ Estrada, PoHacion de ^afn, toin. li, pp. 247 , 210 .— El ‘Knhami , 
Debcripuon de Espaila, p. 222 , not u— Pulgar, Cutdiieo^ p, iOL— * 

Maimol, Bekdion de lib. 1, rap. 12. 
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}iis fatlierjtlie count of Arcos, in 1169, as lioad of tlic ^loat 
house of Ponco do Leon, was at this period ahout tliirtj-niiie 
years of age. Allliougli a younger and illogiiimate son, lie 
had heeii preferred to the succession in consequence of the 
eitra ordinary promise which Ms early youth exhibited. 
V/hen scarcely seventeen years old, he acdiieved a victory 
over the Moors, accompanied with a signal display of per- 
son^l prowe&s. Later in life, he funned a connexion with 
the daughter of the marquis of Yilicna, the factions rainisicr 
of ITcnry the Pourth, through whose influence lie uas raised 
to the dignity of marquis of Cadiz. Tins alliance attached 
him to the fortunes of Henry in his disputes wdth his brother 
Alfonso, and subsequently wdth Isabella, on whose accession, 
of course, Don Eodrigo looked with no friendly eye. He 
(lid not, however, engage in any overt act of resistance, hut 
occupied himself with prosecuting an hereditary feud, which 
he had revived witli the duke of Medina Siclonia, the head 
of the Guzmans ; a family which from ancient times had 
divided with his own the great interests of Aiulalubia. The 
pertinacity with which this feud was conducted, and the 
desolation which it carried not only into Seville, hut into 

* ZuiligK,, Axiiinlcs do Sevilh, pp. 349, oG2. 

This occurred m the fight of Madroiio, when Dou Bocliigo stooping to 
adjust Ids Uuckler, which had been imhiccd, ■v\as suddenly sutioiinded by a 
parly of Aloors. lie snatched a bling fiom one of them, and made such ^ 
brisk use of it, that, after disabling several, he succeeded in putting them 
to flight; for which feat, says Zuniga, the king complimented him with the 
title of the youthful David.” 

Don Juan, count of Axcos, had no children bom m wedlock, but a 
numerous progeny by his concubinos. Among these latter was Bona 
Leonom Nitilez de Prado^ the mother of Don Rodrigo. The biiiliant and 
taftractwe qualities of this youth so far won ^ affections of his father, that 
the latter obtained the royal sanction (a chcumstanco not mificqucnt in an 
age wheu the laws of descent were very unsettled) to bequoatli him his 
titles and estates, to the prejudice of more legitimato heirs. 
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every i|iaarLer of the province, have been iiotieed in tis^‘ 
preceding pages. The vigorous administration of I^abeil i 
rejiressed these disorders, and, after abridging the 
^p’own [iowor of the two nobles, effected an apparent (ii was 
mil}’’ apparent) reconciliation between them- The fier} 
'pirit of ibe marquis of Cadiz, no ionger allowed to escaj^eia 
dome.4ie broil, iiiged Mm to seek distinction in in n*e* 
bonoiirablewarlare ; and at this niomeni belay in b'lvs raistle ai 
Arcos, looking with a v/atdiful cyeoter ll.e borden/and 
waiting like a lion in ambush the monieiii wlieu be emiiri 
spring upon bis victim. 

Without hesitation, tliereferc, he as-iiined Ih^ elite rorlsi 
proposed by Diego do Wcrlo, xnipartiiig his purpose to l*tm 
Fodro Ilenriqucz adelaniado of Andalusia, a relative of 
Ferdinand, and to the alcaydes of two or Ihrce neighbour* 
ing foitrossDs. With the assiatanee of these Monels he 
assembled a force, which, including those who ma relied 
under the banner of Seville, amounted to two tliousand five 
hundred liorse and three thousand foot. IBs own town of 
klarehena was appointed as the place of rendezvous. Tlie 
proposed route lay by the way of Anteqiiera, across the 
wild sierras of AkeriM, The moitntam passes, sufficiently 
difficult at a season when their numerous ravines were 
choked up by tlie winter torrents, were rendered still more 
formidable by being traversed in the darkness of night ; for 
the party, in order to conceal their movements, lay by 
diiring the day. Leaving their baggage on the banks of the 
Yeguas, that they might move forward with greater eclcnty, 
the whole body at length arrived, after a rapid and most 
painful march, on the third night from their departure, 
k a deep valley about half a league from Alhama. Here 
the marquis first revealed the real object of the expe- 
dition to his soldiers, who, little dreaming of any thing 
beyond a mere boi'der inroad, were transported with joy 
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at the prospect of the rich booty so nearly within their 
grasp. 

The next morning, being the 28th of February, a small 
party was detached, about two hours before dawn, under 
tbc command of John de Ortega, for the purpose of scaling 
the citadel, while the main body moYod forward more 
^leisurely under the marquis of Cadiz, in order to suppors 
iliem. The night was dark and tempestuous, circumstances 
w'hich fayoiired their approach in the same manner as with 
the Moors at Zahara* After ascending the rocky heights 
which tvere crowned by the citadel, the ladders were silently 
placed against the walls, and Ortega, followed by about 
thirty othei’s, succeeded in gaining the battlements imob« 
seiwcd. A sentinel, who was found sleeping on liis post, 
they at once despatched, and, proceeding cautiously forward 
to the guard-room, put the whole of the little garrison to the 
sword, after the short and ineffectual resistance that could 
be opposed by men suddenly roused from slumber. The 
city, in the meantime, was alarmed, hut it was too late ^ 
the citadel was taken ; and the outer gates, wiiich opened 
into the country, being thrown open, the marquis of Cadiz 
entered with trumpet sounding and banner flying, at the 
head of his army, and took possession of the fortress. f 

After allowing the refreshment necessary to the exhausted 
spirits of his soldiers, the marquis resolved to sally forth at 
once upon the town, before its inhabitants could muster in 

# Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 52. — Marineo, Cosas Metno- 
]pal)les,foh 171."*— Fnlgai computes tlie maiquis’s amy at 5,000 hot so aiul 
4,000 foot,— “Eeyes Catdlicos, p, 181. — 'Coude, Doinmaciou dc los Aiabeb^ 
tom. iii. cap. 34. 

f Leteja, Benun Gestarum Decades, it lib* I, cap. 2.— Carbajal, 
Auales, MS. mo 1482 — *Berualdcz, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. cap. 52.-^“- 
2Iurita^ Auales, tom. It. fol. 315. — Cardouue, Hist d’Afr^ue et d'Kspagne, 
tom. III. pp, 252, 253, 
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fcnlfieioiit ioroo to oppose Mm, But tlie citizens of Alliama, 
showing a resolution rather to haye been expected from 
men trained in a camp than from the peaceful burghers of 
a manufacturing town, had sprung to arms at the first alarm^ 
and, gathering in the narrow street on which the portal of 
the castle opened, so complcioly commanded it with their 
arquebuses and crossbows, that the Spaniards, after an 
iiieScetual attempt to force a passage, were compelled to 
recoil upon their defences, amid showers of bolts and balis, 
which occasioned the loss, among others, of two of their 
principal alcaydes. 

A council of war was then called, in which it w^as eren 
advised by some, that the fortress, after having’' been 
dismantled, should be abandoned as incapable of defence 
against the citizens on the one hand, and the succours which 
might bo expected speedily to arrive from Granada on the 
other* But this counsel was rejected with indignation by 
the marquis of Cadiz, whose fiery spirit rose with tho' 
occasion ; indeed, it was not very palatable to most of his 
followers, whose cupidity was more than ever inflamed by 
the sight of the rich spoil, “which, after so many fatigues, 
now lay at their feet. It was accordingly resolved to 
demolish part of the fortifications which looked towards the 
town, and, at all hazards, to force a passage into it. Tins 
resolution was at once put into execution ; and the marquis 
» throwing himself into the breach thus made, at the head of 
his men-at-arms, and shouting his war-cry of ** St. James 
and the Virgin,’^ precipitated himself into the thickest of the 
enemy* Others of the Spaniards, ranning along the out- 
works contiguous to the buddings of the city, leaped into the 
street, and joined their companions there ; while others again 
sallied from the gates, now opened for the second 

* Beiraltler, Rejes CatOHcos, MS uhi supra. — Goude, Bominanoa ih 
loH Anbe^?, cap S4,— -L. Maimco,Co3as Memoiables, fol 172. 
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The Moors, imslialion 1)}" ilio fury of tliis assault, rc^’cacd 
tlie assailants ■\ntli Lrisk and well-directed tollejs oi‘ shot 
and arrows ; while the ^YomcE and cdiildren, lliroiigiiig the 
roofs and balconies of the houses, discharged on their Iieadi 
boiling oil, pitch, and missiles of every description* But 
the weapons of the Moors glanced eomparatirelj harmless 
from the mailed armour of the Spaniards ; nkilc their owii 
bodies, loosely arrayed in such habiliments as they could tliiow 
them in ihc confusion of the night, prefeeiited a fatal mark 
to then* enoiniefa. Still they continued to maintain a stout 
resistance, chccldiig the progress of the Spaniards by barri- 
cades of tiiuber hastily thrown across the streets ; and, as 
their intrencliments were forced one after anotiior, iliej dis- 
puted every inch of ground with the desperation of njcn v;ho 
fought for life, fortune, liberty, — all that was most dear to 
them. The contest hardly slackened till the close of day, 
while the kennels literally ran with blood, and every avenue 
was choked up with the bodies of the slain. At lengtli, 
however, Spanish valour proved triumphant in every qiua'ter, 
except where a small and desperate remnant of the Moors, 
having gathered their wives and children around them, 
retreated as a last resort into a large mosque near the walls 
of the city, from which they kept up a galling fire on the 
close ranks of the Christians. The latter, after enduring 
some loss, succeeded in sheltering themselves so effectually 
under a roof or canopy constructed of their own shields, in 
the manner practised in war previous to the exclusive use of 
fire-arms, that they were enabled to approach so near the 
mosque as to set fire to its doors ; when its tenants, menaced 
with suffocation, made a desperate sally, in which many 
perished, and the remainder surrendered at discretion. The 
prisoners thus made were all massacred on the spot, without 
distinction of sex or age, according to the Saracen accounts, 
fiut the Castilian writers make no mention of this ; and, as 
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tiie appetite of tlie Spai^iartk Mere not yet stimalatMl bv 
that io¥cof earaage wliicli tliey afterwards displayed in tlieir 
Ainericaii wars, and wliieli was repugiiani to iiie diivalroas 
hpiiii willx wMilx ilieir contests %yith the Moslems were 
asiiallj coudneted, we may be justified in regarding it as a.u 
liiYciitioa ci' the enemy* ’ 

AlhtUiia was now delivered up to the sack of die feoldiery. 
and rich indeed was the booty wdiieh fell into fin ir bauds, — 
gold and silver pladu peaih, jewels line bills and ehd?t> 
iHuioiis and cMistiy fiuiuture, and all the various appiu 
nauroi of a tliiiving, huurious eity. In addition to wluob^ 
lliC magazines were found well stored with the more sub- 
slantial, and, at the imesent jnnciuro, more serviocaUo sup- 
plies of grain, oil, and other provisions. Kearly a quarter 
of the population is said to have perished in the various i-oiu 
flicts of the day ; and the remainder, according to theiibage 
of the time, became the prize of the victors. A considerable 
number of Christian captives, who wore found immured in 
the public prison®, xverc restored to freedom, and swelled 
the general jubilee with their grateful acclamations. Tins 
contemporary Castilian ehroniclers record also, with no less 
satisfaction, the detection of a Christian renegade, notorious 
for his depredations on his coimtrymon, wdioso misdeeds the 
marc|ms of Cadiz requited, by causing him to bo luuig up 
over the battlements of the castle, in the face of the whole 
® city. Thus fell the ancient city of Alhama, the first eon- 
quest, and achieved with ‘a gallantry and daring uiisurpassetl 
by any other during this memorable war.f 

The report of this disaster fell like the knell of their own 
doom on the ears of the inhabitants of Grranacla. It seemeil 

^ Oonde, DotjiiMcion de los ArabeSjUbi sup. — Pulgar, CUttllicoj, 

jjp. 182, 183 — Manana, ilist. de Espaiu, tovo. H. pp. 513, olO. 

^ Beinaldez, Beyes Ca.tdlicos, MB. cap. 5*2.- — Fulfil, Btye*' 
iibi sup. — Cardonne, Mist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. in. p. 254. 
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as if the liantl of rrovidcnce itself must iiavc I)eea stretclied 
forth to smite the stately city, which, reposing as it were 
under the shadow of their own walls, and in the hosom of a 
poacoM and populous country, was thus suddenly laid low 
in blood and ashes. Men now read the fulfilment of the 
disastrous omens and predictions which ushered in the 
^ capture of Zahara. The melancholy romance or ballad, 
with the burden of Ay de mi Alhama ! ** Woe is me, 

Alhama!’^ composed probably hy some one of the nation 
not long after this event, shows how deep was the dojeetimi 
which settled on the spirits of the people. The old king, 
Abul Hacen, however, far from resigning himself to useless- 
lamentation, sought to retrieve his loss by the most 
vigorous measures. A body of a thousand horse was sent 
forward to reconnoitre the city, while he prepared to follow 
with as powerful levies as he could enforce of the militia of 
Oraiiacla.^' 

^ “ Passeavasc cl Rev Moro 
For la ciudad de Gratiada. 

Desdc las pueitas dc EIvim 
IT asta las de Bivaiambla. 

Ay de mi Allimia ’ 

Cartas Ic fiieroa venidas 
Que Alhama em ganada. 

Las cartas echo exi cl fuego, 

Y al mensageio matava. 

Ay de ml Alhama ' 

Hombres, niaos y mugcres, 

Lloraa tan grande perdida. 
iioravan todas las damas 
Quantos cn Granada avia. 

Ay de mi Alhama I 
For las calks y ventanas 
Mttcho Into parecia ; 

Lima el Rey come femhra, 

Qu’ cs mucho lo que perdia. 

Ay do mi Alhama 
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The intelligence of the conquest of Albania difiiiscd 
general satisfaetion througliout Castile, and was especially 
grateful to the sovereigns, who w^elcomcd it as an auspi- 
cious omen of the ultimate success of their designs upon the 
Moors. They were attending mass in their royal palace 

Medina del Campo, when they received despatches from 
the marquis of Cadiz, informing them of the issue of his 
enterprise. During all the while he sat at dinner, says a 

precise chronicler of the period, the prudent Ferdinand tos 
revolving in his mind the course best to be adopted/^ IIo 
reflected that the Castilians would soon be beleaguered by 
an overwhelming force from Granada, and ho determined at 
all hazards to support them. He accordingly gave orders 
to make instant preparation for departure ; but first accom- 
panied the queen, attended by a solemn procession of the 
court and clergy, to the cathedral church of St. James, 
where Te Deum was chanted, and a humble thanksgiving 
■offered up to the Lord of hosts for the success with which 
he had crowned their arms. Towards evening, the king set 
forward on his journey to the south, escorted by such nobles 
and cavaliers as were in attendance on his person, leaving 
the queen to follow more leisurely, after having provided 
reinforcements and supplies requisite for the prosecution of 
the war* ^ 

On the 5th of March, the king of Granada appeared 
® before the walls of Alhama, with an army which amounted 

Tiie romance^ accordmg to Hyta, (not the best Toweber for a caimed 
such general lamentation, that it was not alloweci to be sung by the Moon 
after the conquest. — (Guems Civilos de Granada, tom. i. p, 350.) lord 
Byron, as the reader recollects, has done this ballad into English* The 
version has the merit of fidelity. It is not liis fault if his Muse appeals to 
little advantage in the plebeian dress of the Sloodsh minstrel. 

^ L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fob 172.— Conde, Bominacion do los 
Arabes, tom, iil cap, S^i.—Carbajal, Analos, MS, aim 1482.— Mariana, 
Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 345, 3 16. 
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to throe tlioiisani] liorse asul fifcy tliuiibantl foot, Tlic iirst 
object wliicli encountered his eyes, was the iimngled icniains 
of his iinfortimate subjects, which the Christians, who wouhl 
Iia?e heoii seancUlisod hy aii attempt to giye them the rites 
of sepulture, had from dread of infection thrown o?er th^‘ 
walls, where they now lay lialf-deyourod by birds of prey 
f and the ravenous dogs of the city. The Moslem troops, 
transported with horror and indignation at this hideous 
s}foctacle, called loudly to he led to the attack . They had 

marched from Granada with so much precipitation, that 
they were wholly unprovided with artillery, in the use of 
which they were expert for that period ; and which wo- 
now the more necessary, as the Spaniards had diligently 
employed the few days which intervened since their occupa- 
tion of the place, in repairing the breaches in the fortifica- 
tions, and in putting them in a posture of defence. Eul 
the Moorish ranks were filled with the flower of their 
chivalry ; and their immense superiority of numbers enabled 
them to make tlieir attacks simultaneously on the most dis- 
tant quarters of the town, with such unintermitted vivacity, 
that the little garrison, scarcely allowed a moment for 
repose, was well-nigh exhausted with fatigue.^ 

At length, however, Abul Hacen, after the loss of more 
than two thousand of his bravest troops in these precipitate 
assaults, became convinced of tbe impracticability of forcing 
a position whose natural strength was so aMj seconded by^ 
the valour of its defenders, and he determined to reduce the 
place by the more tardy but certain method of blockade. 
In this he was favoured by one or two circumstances. The 

BemaMez, Eeyes Cat(5licos, MS. cap. 52. Bemaldez swells 
tlie Moslem wmy to 5,500 horse, and 80,000 foot, hut I have preferred 
the moi-e moderate and probable estimate of tbe Arabian anthois, 
€onde, Bominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap, B4. — Bulgar, Reyes:^ 
CatdMcos, loc* cii 
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town 5 haying hut a single weiJ within its walls, was almost 
wholly iiidcbied for its sxip]*lii3s of water to the rwer wliieh 
flowcci at its base. The Moors, by dint of great Libour, 
succeeded in diyerthig the stream so etfoctuallj that iho 
only eommnnication with it, which reniainocl opem to the 
besieged, was by a sxibterraneoiis galleiy or mine, that had 
j^rohably been eon I rived with reference to sumo buoh cmci- 
gciiej by tlio original inhabitants. The luuutk of this 
pavisago was eominaiulcd in such a manner by the Mooin>h 
arelicrs, that no egress could be obtained \yitIiout a regiilar 
shiriiiish, so that every drop of water might be said to be 
purchased with the blood of Christians, who, If they had 
not possessed the courage of Spaniards,’’ says a Uabtilian 
wuiter, would have boon reduced to tho last extroniity.” 
Ill addition to this calamity, the garrison began to be 
menaced with scarcity of provisions, owing to the improvi- 
dent waste of the soldiers, who supposed that tho city, 
after bting plundered, was to be razed to the ground and 
abandoned.’^ 

At this crisis they received the unwelcome tidings of the 
failure of an expedition destined for their relief by Alonso 
de Agnikr. This cavalier, the chief of m illustrious Imiise 
since rendered immortal by the renown of his younger 
brother Gonsalvo de Cordova, had aosombled a considerable 
body of troops, on learuing the capture of AJhama, for the 
^purpose of supporting his friend and companion in arms, tho 
marciuis of Cadiz* On reaching the shores of the Teguas, 
he received, for the first time, advices of the formidable host 
which lay between him and the city, rendering hopeless any 
attempt to penetrate into the latter with his iiiade(|UHteforce. 
Contenting himself, thcrefiwe, with recovering the baggage 

^ Cuirilsay, Compemlio, tom. in, lib. 18, cap. 23. — Piilgar, Reyes 
Catuiicos, pp. 183, 184. 
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"iTliidi ilie marquis’s army ill its rapid mareii, as lias Lceu 
already noticed, bad left on tbo banks of tbe liver, be 
rotiuncd to Antequera.'^ 

Under these depressing circumsmnccs, the indomitable 
spiriM of the marquis of Cadiz seemed to infuse itself into the 
hearts of his soldiers. lie was ever k the front of danger, 
and shared the privations of the meanest of his followers ; 
encouraging them to rely with undoubting confidence on the 
s;yinpathies which their cause must awaken in the breasts of 
their countrymen. The event proved that he did not 
miscalculate. Soon after the occupation of Alhama, the 
marquis, foreseeing the difficulties of his situation, had 
despatched missives, requesting the support of the principal 
lords and cities of Andalusia. In this summons he had 
omitted the duke of Medina Sidonia, as one who had good 
reason to take umbrage at being excluded from a share in 
the original enterprise. Henrique de Guzman, duke of 
Medina Sidonia, possessed a degree of power more consider- 
able than any other chieftain in the south. His yearly rents 
amounted to nearly sixty thousand ducats, and he could 
bring into the field, it was said, from his own resources, an 
army little inferior to what might be raised by a sovereign 
prince. He had succeeded to his inheritance in 1468, and 
had very early given his support to the pretensions of 
Isabella. Notwithstanding his deadly feud with the marquis 
of Cadiz, he had the generosity, on the breaking out of the* 
present war, to march to the relief of the marchioness when 
beleaguered, during her husband’s absence, by a party of 
Moors from Eonda, in her own castle bf Arcos. He now 
showed a similar alacrity in sacrificing all personal jealousy 
at the call of patriotism.f 

* Beraaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. a 2, 

+ Znfiiga, Annalcs de Swllla, p. 360.— L. Mariaeo, Cosas Memorabks, 
fob 24, 172.— hebrija, Romm Crcstoam Decades, lib. 1, cap. 3. 
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No sooner did lie learn the perilous condition of 
countrymen in Alhama, than he mustered the whole arm 
of his household troops and retainers, which, when coin^ 
bined with those of the marquis do Villona, of the count de 
Cahra, and those from Seville, in wMch city the family of 
Ihe Guzmans had long exercised a sort of hereditary influence 
swelled to the number of five thousand horse and forty * 
thousand foot. The duke of Medina Sidonia, putting 
self at the head of this powerful body, set forward without 
delay on his expedition. 

When king Ferdinand in his progress to tho south had 
reached the little town of Adamuz, about five leagues from 
Cordova, he was informed of the advance of the Andalusian 
chivalry, and instantly sent instructions to the duke to delay 
his march, as he intended to come in person and assume the 
command. But tho latter, returning a respectful apology 
for his disobedience, represented to his master the eitremi. 
ties to which the besieged were already reduced, and with* 
out waiting for a reply pushed on witli the utmost vigour for 
Alhama. The Moorish monarch, alarmed at the approve}, 
of so powerful a reinforcement, saw himself in danger of 
being hemmed in between the garrison on the one side, ami 
these new enemies on the other. Without waiting their 
appearance on the crest of the eminence which separated 
him from them, he hastily broke up his encampment, on thy 
* 29th of March, after a siege of more than three weeks, and 
retreated on his capital* 

The garrison of Alhama viewed with astonishment the 
sudden departure of their enemies; but their wonder wa^ 


* Pnlgar, Se^cs Catdlieos, pp. 183, 184. — Bcmaldez, Rcjes C.ildi,,, 
MS.cap.S3— Ponoras, Hist. d'E«papne, tom. vii.p. 67d— 
nabs de Sevilla, pp. 302, 393.-C.iraotme, Hist. d’Afnipie et 
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eoiiYerted into joj wlien they belieltl the bright arms and 
hauliers of their conntrymen gleaming along the deelivitieH 
of the mountains. They rushed out with tumultuous trans- 
port to receive them, and pour forth their grateful acknow- 
ledgments, while the two commanders, embracing each 
other in the presence of their united armies, pledged them- 
selves to a mutual oblmon of all past grievances; thus 
affording to tlie nation the best possible earnest of future 
successes, in the voluntary evtinetion of a feud which had 
desolated it for so many generations* 

Hotwithstanding the kindly feelings excited between the 
two armies, a dispute had wellnigh arisen respecting the 
division of the spoil, in which the duke’s army claimed a 
share, as having contributed to secure the conquest which 
their more fortunate countrymen had effected. But these 
discontents were appeased, though with some difficulty, by 
their noble leader, who besought his men not to tarnish the 
laurels already won, by mingling a sordid avarice with tho 
generous motives which had prompted them to the expedition. 
After the necessary time devoted to repose and refreshment 
the combined armies proceeded to evacuate Alhama ; and 
having left in garrison Pon Diego Merlo, with a corps of 
troops of the hermandad, returned into their own territories, ^ 

King Ferdinand, after receiving the reply of the duke of 
Medina Sidoxda, had pressed forward his march by the way 
of Cordova, as far as Lucena, with the intention of throwing 
himself at all hazards into Alhama. He was not wdtlioiit 
much difficulty dissuaded from this by his nobles, who repre- 
sented the temerity of the enterprise, and its incompetencj 
to any good result, even should he succeed with the small 
force of which he was master. On receiving intelligence 

* Fulgar, Keyos OatdIicQS, pp. 183-180.— Oviedo, Qumcmgeiias, IIH. 
l)At 1, qtiiao. 1, difti 28. 
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tliat tlie siege was raised, lie returned to Cordora, v/here lie 
was joined bj the queen towards the latter part of April. 
Isabella had been employed in making vigorous preparation 
for carrying on the war, by enforcing the leqnisiio supplies, 
and Bimimoning the crown vassals, and the principal nobility 
of the north, to hold themselves in readiness to join the 
royal standard in Andalusia. After this, she proeecfled by 
rapid stages to Cordova, notwithstanding the .state of pi;eg» 
nancy in which she was then far advanced. 

Here the sovereigns received the unwelcome information, 
that the king of Granada, on the retreat of the SpaniartK, 
had again sat down before Alhama ; hai iiig brought with 
him artillery, from the wmiit of wdiieh he had suiferec! so 
ittueh in the preceding siege. This news btruek a ilaojp 
into the hearts of the Castilians, many of whom recon£- 
Blended the total evacuation of a place, which/ ^ they sakl, 
was so near the capital that it must be perpetually exposed 
to sudden and dangerous assaults ; while, from the difficulty 
of reaching it, it wmuid cost the Castilians an incalculable 
waste of blood and treasure in its defence. It was expeii' 
ence of these evils which had led to its abandoiimoiit in 
toimer days, wffien it had been recovered by the Spanish 
arms from the Saracens/’ 

Isabella was far froni being shaken by these arguments. 
Glory,"’ she said, was not to be won without danger. 

® The present war was one of peculiar difficulties and danger, 
and these had been well calculated before entering upon it. 
The strong and centra! position of Albania made it of the 
last importance, since it might be regarded as the key of 
the enemy’s country. This was the first blow struck dm iiig 
the war, and honour and policy alike foibade them 
adopt a measure which could not fail to clamp the ardour 
Ilf the nation/’ The opinion of the queen, thus dctirively 
c.vpiessed, determined the question, tmd Iviiullcd a bpiirk 

c c 2 
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of ter own enttiisiasm in the breasts the nio^t 
desponding/'^* 

It was settled that the king should march to the relief or 
the besieged, taking with him the most sample supplies ot 
forage and provisions, at the head of a force strong enough 
to compel the retreat of the Moorish monarch. This was 
effected without delay ; and Abul Hacen once more break*- 
ing up his camp on the rumour of Eerdinand’s approach, 
the latter took possession of the city without opposition, on 
the Hth of May. The king was attended by a splendid 
train of his prelates and principal nobility ; and he pre- 
pared, with their aid, to dedicate his new conq^iiest to the 
service of the cross, with all the formalities of the Eomish 
church* After the ceremony of puiifieation, the three prin- 
cipal mosques of the city were consecrated by the cardinal 
of Spain as temples of Christian worship. Bells, crosses, a 
sumptuous service of plate, and other sacred utensils, were 
liberally furnished by the queen ; and the principal church 
of Santa Maria de la Encamacion long exhibited a covering 
of the altar, richly embroidered by her own hands. Isabella 
lost no opportunity of manifesting that she had entered into 
the war, less from motives of ambition, than of aeal for the 
exaltation of the true faith. After the completion of these 
ceremonies, Ferdinand, having strengthened the garrison 
with new recruits under the command of Portocarrero, lord 
of Palma, and victualled it with three months’ provisions, 
prepared for a foray into the vega of Granada. This he 
executed in the true spirit of that merciless warfare, so 

* BemaWex, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap* S3, 54. — Pulgar states tliat 
Ferdinand took fbe more soutkem route of Antequera, wbcre lie received 
tlie tiding of the Mooiisk king’s retreat. The discrepancy is of no great 
canseqnence ; hut as Bernaldeas, vphom I have followed, lived in Andalusia, 
the theatre of action, he may be supposed to have had more acciiiate 
means of iuformatiou.*— Bulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 187, 188. 
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repugnant to tlie more civilised usage of later times, not 
onij by s^veeping away the green, uiiripened crops, but by 
cutting down the trees, and eradicating the vines; and 
then, without so much as having broken a lance in the 
expedition, returned in triumph to Cordova.'^ 

Isabella in the meanwhile was engaged in active mea- 
sures for prosecuting the waiv She issued orders to the g, 
various cities of Castile and Leon, as far as the borders of 
Biscay and Gulpuscoa, prescribing the repartmientOf^or 
subsidy of provisions, and the quota of troops, to be fur- 
nished hy each district respectively, together with an ade- 
quate supply of ammunition and artillery, Tlie whole were 
to be in readiness before Loja by the 1st of July ; when 
Ferdinand was to take the field in person at the head of his 
chivalry, and besiege that strong post. As advices w'ere 
received, that the Moors of Granada w^ere making elforts to 
obtain the co-operation of their African brethren in support 
of the Mahometan empire in Spain, the queen caused a 
fleet to be manned under the command of her two best 
admirals, with instructions to sweep the Mediterranean as 
far as the Straits of Gibraltar, and thus effectually cut off 
ail communication with the Barbary coast, t 

* Oviedo, Qximcuagenas, MS. bat. 1 , quinc. I, dial. 28,—BeraaIde^, 
Reyes CatUlicos, MS. cap. 54, 55. — Lebrija, Reram Gfestarum Decades, 

!ib. 1, cap. 6, — Cemde, Domiuacioii de los Arabes, cap. 34. — Salazar de 
Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, pp, 380, 18L-— Maratol, Bebelion de 
* Moriscos, lib. 1, dip. 12. 

j Baring this second siege, a body of Moorish knights to tho snmAer of 
forty, succeeded in scaling the walls of the city in the night, and had 
neatly reached the gates with the intention of throwing them open to 
their conntrymen, when they were overpowered, after a desperate resist- 
ance, by the Christians, who acquired a rich booty, as mmj of them were 
persons of rank. There is consxdemhle yariation in the anthoritici*, in 
regard to the date of Ferdinand’s occupation of Alhama. I have been 
guided, as before, by Bernaldcz. 

f Fulgar, Reyes CatdlkoR, pp. 188, 189. 
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r WAIi m GRAXADA. — XTNSliCCEtoSFCTL ATlE’ilPr 0\ LOJA, — J)ria\i P 
HIL AXAXLQ,tJU. 

' 148-J— liSa. 

Urisi!tceH8ful attempt on Loj x.— Revolution in Gmn.ula.— Fxpcdition to 
the Axarquia. — Militai} Ana}. — Mooiish picpautioiis.— Blood} Coi- 
llict among the Mountains. — The Spaniaiclb foice a passage. — The 
hlarqms of Cadiz escapes. 

Loja stands not many leagues from Alliamas on tlio 
tanka of tlie Xenil, wliielt rolls its clear current tlirougk 
a yallej luxuriant with vineyards and olive gardens ; but the 
city is deeply intrenched among hills of so rugged an 
aspect, that it has been led not inappropriately to assume 
as the motto on its arms, flower among thorns.”' 
Under the Moors, it was defended by a strong fortress, 
while the Xenil, circumscribing it like a deep moat upon 
the south, formed an excellent protection against the 
approaches of a besieging army ; since the river was 
fordable only in one place, and traversed by a single 
bridge, which might be easily commanded by the city. 
In addition to these advantages, the king of Granada, 
taking warning from the fate of Alhama, had strengthened 
its garrison with three thousand of his choicest troops, under 
the command of a skilful and experienced warrior, named 
All Atar."^ 

^ Estm^a, BoHadion do Espana, tom. ii. pp. ^42, 243. — Zuhta, 
AiaaIo% torn. iv. foL 317. — Caardoime, Hist^ d’Afeque et d’Espague, 
tom. ill. p, 261* 
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Sin 

In the iiieanwiiile, the efforts of the Spanisli sovereigns te 

procure supplies adequate to the uudertaldng against Loja, 

had not been crowned with success. The cities and dis* 

trictsj of which the requisitions had been made, had dis- 

corered the tardiness UMual in such unwieldy bodies ; and 

their interest, moreover, was eonsidorablj impaired by their 

cli stance from the theatre of action. Ferdinand, on nms- 

teiing his army towards the latter part of June, found tliat * 

it did not exceed four thousand Iiox'so and twelve thmi'^and, 

#> 

or indeed, according to some accounts, eight tlioiisand foot : 
most of them raw militia, who, poorly provided with military 
stoics and artillery; formed a force obviously inadequate to 
the magnitude of his eiiicrprifeo. Some of liis coimsellorb 
would have persuaded Mm, from those considerations, to 
turn Ills arms against some weaher and more assailahlc 
point than Loja. But Ferdinand horned with a desire for 
distinction in the new war, and suffered his aidonr for 
once to get the better of his prudence. The dixstrust felt 
by the leaders seems to have infected the lower ranks, who 
drew the most unfavourable prognostics from the dejected 
mien of those who bore the royal standard to the cathedral 
of Cordova, in order to receive the benediction of the church 
]>efore entering on the expedition. ' 

Ferdinand, crossing the Xenii at Eeija, arrived again 
on its banks before Loja, on the Ist of July. The army 
encamped among the hills, ■whoso deep ravines obskueted 
communication between its different quarters ; while the 
level plains below were intersected by numerous canals^ 
equally unfavourable to the manoeuvres of the men-at-arms* 
The dulvc of Villa Hermosa, the klng^s brother, and captain- 
general of the liermandad, an officer of large cxperienicet 

« Bemsiklo/, Ei-*}C5 Cit(5ljco^, HS.ca],* 58. — MarianfJ., Hisst UeEspaim, 
toiiL i\, pfs. 249, 250.-— Ciirdonue, Hist. tt toi». lii. 

|)p, 25lij 2C0, 
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would have persuaded Feidinand to attempt, by throwing 
bridges across the river lower down the stream, to approach 
the city on the other side. But his counsel was overruled 
l>y the Castilian officers, to whom the location of the camp 
had been intrusted, and who neglected, according to Ziirita, 
to advise with the Andalusian chiefs, although far better 
instructed than themselves in Moorish warfare* 

"" A large detachment of the army was ordered to occupy a 
lofty eminence, at some distance, called the Heights of 
Albohacen, and to fortify it with such few pieces of ord- 
nance as they had, with the view of annoying the city. 
This commission was intrusted to the marquises of Cadi25 
and Villena, and the grand master of Calatrava ; which last 
nobleman had brought to the field about four hundred horse 
and a large body of infantry from the places belonging to 
his order in Andalusia. Before the intrenchment could be 
fully completed, AK Atar, discerning the importance of this 
commanding station, made a sortie from the town, for the 
purpose of dislodging Ms enemies. The latter poui^ed out 
from their works to encounter him ; but the Moslem general, 
scarcely waiting to receive the shock, wheeled his squadrons 
round, and began a precipitate retreat. The Spaniards 
eagerly pursued ; but, when they had been drawn to a suffi- 
cient distance from the i^edoubt, a party of Moorish gineUs^ 
or light cavalry, who had crossed the river unobserved 
during the night and lain in ambush, after the wily fashion 
of Arabian tactics, darted from their place of concealment, 
and galloping into the deserted camp, plundered it of its 
contents, including the lombards, or small pieces of artillery, 
with wHch it was garnished. The Castilians, too late per- 
ceiving their error, halted from the pursuit, and returned 
with as much speed as possible to the defence of their camp. 

* Xj, Hemora’b-ks, fob 173. — Palgar, Eeyes CAtdhcos, 

p. Aaaks, tora, m foi 316, 317* 
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All Atar, turning also, hung dose on their rear, so that, 
when the Christians arriyed at the summit of the hill, iLej 
found themselves hemmed in between the two divisions of 
the Moorish army, A brisk action now ensued and lasted 
neaily an hour ; when the advance of reinforcements from 
the main body of the Spanish army, which had been delayed 
by distance and impediments on the road, compelled the « 
Moors to a prompt but orderly retreat into their own city. 
The Christians sustained a heavy loss, particularly in tiie 
death of Rodrigo Tellez Giron, grand master of Calatrava. 
He was hit by two arrows, the last of which, penetrating 
the joints of his harness beneath his sword-arm, as lie was 
ill the act of raising it, inflicted on him a mortal wound, of 
which he expired in a few hours, says an old chronicler, 
after having confessed, and performed the last duties of a 
good and faithful Christian. Although scarcely twent}-* 
four years of age, this cavalier had given proofs of such 
signal prowess, that he was esteemed one of the best knights 
of Castile ; and his death threw a general gloom over the 
whole army.^ 

Ferdinand now became convinced of the unsuitableness of 
a position, which neither admitted of easy commumeatioa 
between the different quarters of his own camp, nor enabled 
him to intercept the supplies daily passing into that of his 
enemy* Other inconveniences also pressed upon him. Ilis 
men were so badly provided with the necessary utensils for 
dressing their food, that they were obliged either to devour 
it raw, or only half cooked. Most of them being new 
recruits, unacenstomed to the privations of war, and many 
exhausted by a wearisome length of march before joining 

^ Rades y Andrada, Las Trts Ordenes, fol. 80, OL— L. Manrito, 
Cosas Memorable^, foL 173.— “Lebrija, Rerum GesUrtim Deeades, ii. 

!ib. I, rap. 7. — Comle, Dotamacioa de los Arabes, tom. m, p. 21 L — 
Carbajal, Anales, MB. ano 1482. 



llie armjj tiiey began openly to iimrinui, and even to defeerl 
ill great numbers. Eerdinaiid tlicreforc re&olved to fall lack 
as far as Eio Frio, and await there patiently the arrival of 
such frefali reinforcements as might put him in condition to 
enforce a more rigorous blockade. 

Ordei ’^vere accordingly issued to the cavaliers occupying 
tbe Ilciglitb of Albohacen to break up their camp^ and fall 
back on the main body of the army. This was executed on 
fvllowdng morning before da^vn, being the dtli of July. 
No sooner did the Moors of Loja perceive their enemy 
abandoning his strong position, than they sallied forth in 
cunsiderable force to take possession of it. Ferdinands 
men, who had not hcen advised of the proposed manceuvre, 
no sooner beheld the Moorish array brightening the crest of 
the mountain, and their own countrymen rapidly descending, 
than they imagined that these latter had been surprised in 
their intrenehments during the night, and were now flying 
bcfoie the enemy. An alarm instantly spread through the 
whole camp. Instead of standing to their defence, each one 
thought only of saving himself by as speedy a flight as 
possible. In vain did Ferdinand, riding along their broken 
files, endeavour to reanimate their spirits and restore order. 
He might as easily have calmed the winds, as the disorder 
of a panic-struck mob, uiisehooied by discipline or experience. 
All Atar’s practised eye speedily diseemed the confusion 
which prevailed through the Christian camp. Without 
delay, he rushed forth impetuously at the head of his whole 
array from the gates of Loja, and converted into a real 
danger what had before been only an imaginary 

At this perilous moment, nothing but Ferdinand*s coolness 

Pulgjit, Catolicos, pp. 189-191. — Berualdoz, Boyes C/ateS- 

ms* tap. 5$.' — C«»de, DomroacioDi do los Arato®, tom. iii, pp. 214- 
217.— Cardottue, ct d’Espapse, tom. m. pp* 260, 26 L 
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eoi3lJ have saved the army from total dosiruetioii, rutting 
liimsclf at the head of the royal guard, and accompaiiled 
hj a gallant baud of cavaliers, who held honour clearer 
than life, he made Hieh a determined stand against the 
Moorish advance, that Ali Afar was compelled to pause in 
Ills career, A furious btniggio ensued betwixt this devoted 
little band and the whole strength of the Moslem army. ** 
Ferdinand was repeatedly exposed to imminent peril Oii 
one oceasioii lie was iinlobtecl for his safety to the nmrqiiis 
of CadiA, who, charging at the hood of about sixty lances, 
brolo the deep ranis of the Moorish column, and, eoin-' 
polling it to recoil, succeeded in lescning his sovcieign# In 
this adventure he narrowly escaped with his own life, hi.^ 
horse being shot under him at the very moment w hen he 
had lost his lance in the body of a Mooix Never did the 
Spanish chivalry slied its blood more freely. The constable, 
count do Haro, received throe wounds in the face. The 
duke of Mcdin|t Cell was unhorsed and brought to the 
ground, and saved with difficulty by his own men ; and the 
count of Tendilla, whose encampment lay nearest the city, 
received several severe blows, and would have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, had it not been for the timely aid 
of his friend, the young count of Zufiiga. 

The Moors, finding it so difficult to make an iroprcssioii 
on this iron band of warriors, began at length to slacken 
I their efforts, and finally allowed Perdinand to draw off the 
remnant off his forces without furtlier opposition* The 
king continued his retreat without halting, aa far as tlit' 
romantic site of the Pena de los Enamorados, about seven 
leagues distant from Loja ; and, abandoning ah thoughts of 
offensive operations for the present, soon after returned to 
Cordova. Miilej Abul Hacen arrived the following day 
with a powerful reinforcement from Granada, and swept the 
country as far as Eio Frio. Ilad he come but a few hours 
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sooner, there would have been few Spaniards left to tell the 
tale of the rout of Loja.'^ 

The loss of the Christians must hS'6 been very consider- 
ables including the greater part of the baggage and the 
artillery. It occasioned deep mortification to the queen ; 
but, though a severe, it proved a salutary lesson. It showed 
the importance of more extensive preparations for a %var 
which must of necessity be a war of posts ; and it taught 
the nation to entertain greater respect for an enemy, who, 
whatever might be his natural strength, must become 
formidable when armed with the energy of despair. 

At this juncture, a division among the Moors themselves 
did more for the Christians than any successes of their own. 
This division grew out of the vicious system of polygamy, 
which sows the seeds of discord among those whom nature 
and our own happier institutions unite most closelyt The 

^ Bemldcz, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap, 58. — Co^de, Dominacioa do 
los Arabes, tom. iii. pp. 214-217.^Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, xiH supra. — 
— “Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. i, cap. 7. — The Pciia de lo^ 
Pnamorados received its name from a tragical incident in Mootish history. 
A Christian slave succeeded in inspiring the daughter of his master, a 
wealthy Mussulman of Granada, with a passion for himself. The tu’o 
lovers, after some time, fearful of the detection of their intrigue, resolved 
to make their escape into the Spanish territory. Before they could effect 
their purpose, however, they were hotly pnmed by the damsel’s father at 
the head of a party of Moorish horsemen, and overtaken near a precipice 
which rises hetween Archidona and Antequera. The unfortunate fugitives, 
who had sciamhled to the summit of the rocks, finding all further escape 
impracticable, after tenderly embracing each other, throw themselves 
headlong from the dizzy heights, preferring this dreadful death to failing 
into the hands of their vindictive pursuers. The spot consecrated as the 
wen© of this tragic incident has received the name of Mock of the Zwen* 
The legend is prettily told hy Mariana, (Hist, de Espana, tom. ii, pp. 258, 
^54^) who concludes with the pithy reficction, that ^ such constancy would 
hate been ri’uly admirable, had it been shown in defence of the true faith| 
rather thpi in the gmtitcation of lawless appetite.*’ 
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old king of Granada had become so deeply enamoured of a 
Greek slavoj that the sultana Zoraya, jealous lest the off* 
spring of her rival should supplant her own in the succession, 
secretly contrived to stir up a spirit of discontent with her 
husband’s government The king, becoming acquainted 
with her intrigues, caused her to be imprisoned in the 
fortress of the Alhambra. But the sultana, binding together ■’ 
the scarfs and veils belonging to herself and attendants, 
succeeded, by means of this perilous conveyance, in making 
her escape, together with her children, from the upper 
apartments of the tower in which she was lodged. Slie was 
received with joy by her own faction. The insurrection 
soon spread among the populace, who, yielding to the 
impulses of nature, are readily roused by a tale of oppros* 
sion ; and the number was still further swelled by many of 
higher rank, wdio had various causes of disgust with the 
oppressive government of Abul Haeen.^ The strong fortress 
of the Alhambr^ however, remained faithful to Mm. A war 
BOW burst forth in the capital, which deluged its streets with 
the blood of its citizens. At length the sultana triumphed; 
Abul Hacen was expelled from Granada, and sought a refuge 
in Malaga, which, with Baza, Guadix, and some other places 
of importance, still adhered to him ; while Granada, and by 
far the larger portion of the kingdom, proclaimed the autlio* 
rity of his elder son, Abu Abdallah, or Boabdil, as he is 
* usually called by the Castilian writers. The Spanisli sovc- 

Coade, Dominacioii do los Arabes, tom. iii.pp. 2I4-217i.’-*Car{Ianiif, 
Hist. d’AMque et d’Espagso, Iqto. ili. pp. 2G2, 263 .— Hm mol, Bobellon 
de MoTi&cos,lib. l,cap. 12.— Bcmaldoz states that great umbrage was taken 
at the influence wbicb the king of Oranada alk’^^od a penori of Christian 
lineage, named Venegas, to exercise o\or liim. Fulgar at tli< 
blood? massacre of the Abcncemgos, which, without an> better autlwrit^ 
that I know of, forms the burden of many an ancient ball'xd, and Iwfe lea' 
nothing of its romantic colonrmg under the band of Oinm Fe:c/. de Iku. 
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roigBS viewed witli no small interest these proceedings of 
llie Moors^ who were thus wantonlj fighting the battles of 
their enemies. All profibrs of assistance on their part, 
however, being -warily rejected by both factions, notwith- 
standing the makial hatred of each other, they could only 
await with patience the termination of a siriiggie, which, 

^ whatever might he its results in other respects, could not 
fail to open the way for the success of their owm armh**^ 

Ifo military operations worthy of notice occurred during 
the reinainclor of the campaign, except occasional caml- 
fjadas or inroacls on both sides, -which after the usual 
unsparing devastation, swept away whole herds of cattle, 
and human beings, the -wretelied cultivators of the soil 
The (quantity of booty frequently carried off on such occa- 
sions, amounting, according to the testimony of both 
Christian and Moorish writers, to twenty, thirty, and even 

* Caidonae, Hist. d’Afti<jue et d’Eepagac, vhi supra.-— Conde, Bobh- 
2 iatiQU de ios j\ia'bes, uM supia* ^ 

Boabdil was surnamed “el Cliico,” the Zittle^hy the Spanish wiiteis, to 
dbtmguish him fiom an uncle of the same name : and “ el Zogojhif ' t/i( 
Unfortumtef hy the Moors, indicating that he was the last of his xart 
destined to wear the diadem of Granada. The Aiahs, with gieat fchrh), 
frequently select names significant of somo quality in tlie ohjeds they 
icpie&ent. Examples of this may he leadily found in the sontlicrn legioi ^ 
of the Femnsula, where the Moors lingered the longe^'U The el}ino1{)f>) 
of Gihrallar, Oebal Tank, Mo^it of Twik^ is well Imown. Thus, 
Algcairas comes fiom an Aiahic wwd which siguilies an i$la7id; Al- 
puxaiias comes fiom a term signifying herlage or j>mt%ivago; Ancufe 
from another, signifying emsewmj or high road, The Arabic word 
%md stands for nv&\ This, without much violence, has been changed 
into and enters into the names of many of the eouthem sticams; 
for e,vample, Guadalquivir, yreaf riwr, Guadiana, wcarrow or llitlermiy 
Gwdekfce, &c.. In the same nvinnei’ the term Medina, Arahie^ “dty,” 
Im hwn retained n a piefix to the names ef many of the Spanish towitf*, 
te Medirp Oeli, Medina del Campo, Ac. Bee Cundc’s notes to cl 
HuMonsea Bescripeion de Espana, passim. 
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fifty lliousaBd Iiead of cattle, ^liows tlie and 

abiiadaut pasturage iu the southern regions of the Fcnia- 
^uk. The loss afflicted hy those IcmWc forays fell, eventu- 
ally, most heavily on Granada, in consequenee of her seamy 
lerritory and insulated position, which cut her off from all 
foreign resources, 

To\?ardb the latter end of Octoher, the eoiiri pas.-ed 
from ('ordova to Madrid, with the Intention of romaiaing 
:herc the ensuing winter, Madrid, it may bo observrth 
ho^\0Yer, was so far from being recognised as tho eapitni 
of tho monarchy at this time, that it was inferior to 
several other cities in wealth and population, and was 
oven loss frequented than some others, as Talladolbl, lor 
example, as a royal residence. 

On thelfirst of July, while the court was at Cordova, 
died Alfonso de Carillo, tho factious arclihisliop of ToleiUi, 
who coatabnted more than any other to raise Isabella to 
the throne, and who, with the same arm, had wrdlaigh 
hurled her from it He passed the close of hi& !if<» in 
retirement and disgrace at liis town of Alcala do He mires, 
where ho devoted himself to science, especially to aldiynn’' ; 
in which illusory pursuit he is said to have squandered 
lis princely revoBues with such prodigality, m to leave tliem 
cncmnberecl with a heavy debt. Ho was succeeded in the 
primacy by his ancient rival Hon Pedro Goiixalez do Men- 
® doza, cardinal of Spain ; a prelate whose enlarged ami 
'-agacious views gained him deserved ast'cndancy in the 
councils of his sovereigns,^ 

The importance of their domodie coueenis did imt pro- 

" SUlvar de Mindon, (Vi'm. ck! Hi 'll! Oirdnul, r lUk--* Iki , 
YaroTiChj iit. -i), — CUib jtl, IdS. aiuf IdUn,-— Ai 

Aiiiwk^de Navauu, tom. v. y. II, cu 17taJ, — Boxes tkiA, 

an m. 
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Tent Ferdinand and Isabeila from giving a vigilant attention 
to wliat was passing abroad. The conflicting relations 
growing out of tbe feudal system occupied most princes, 
till the close of the fifteenth century, too closely at home 
to allow them often to turn their eyes beyond the borders 
of their own territories. This system was, indeed, now 
rapidly melting away. But Louis the Eleventh may perhaps 
he regarded as the first monarch who showed any thing 
like an extended interest in European polities. He informed 
hirnself of the interior proceedings of most of the neigh- 
bouring courts, by means of secret agents whom he 
pensioned there. Ferdinand obtained a similar result by 
the more honourable expedient of resident embassies ; a 
practice which he is said to have introduced,^* and which, 
while it has greatly facilitated commercial interaourse, has 
served to perpetuate friendly relations between different 
countries, by accustoming them to settle their differences 
by negotiation rather than the sword. 

The position of the Italian states at this period, whose 
petty feuds seemed to blind them to the invasion which 
menaced them from the Ottoman empire, was such as to 
excite a lively interest throughout Christendom, and espe- 
cially in Ferdinand, as sovereign of Sicily. He succeeded, 
by means of his ambassadors at the papal court, in opening 
a negotiation between the belligerents, and in finally ad- 
justing the terms of a general pacification, signed December 
12th, 1482. The Spanish court, in consequence of its 
friendly mediation on this occasion, received three several 
embassies with suitable acknowledgments, on the part of 
pope Sixtus the Fourth, the college of cardinals, and the 

* Marslaar, Be Leg. 2, II. — M. dc Wicquefort derives the word 
(Audeutly ia English &nvh<mador) fiom the Spanish word 
See Eights of Ambassadors^ translated by Bigb)', 
{London, 1740,) book 1, chap. 1. 
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mtj of Eome ; and eerfcain marks of distinction were con- 
ferred bj his Holiness on the Castilian envoys^ not enjoyed 
by those of any other potentate. This event is worthy of 
notice as the first instance of Ferdinand's interference in the 
politics of Italy, in which at a later period he was destined 
to act so prominent a pai't.' 

The affairs of Navarre at this time were such as to engage ^ 
still more deeply the attention of the Spanish sovereigns. 
The crown of that kingdom had devolved, on the deatli* of 
Leonora, the guilty sister of Ferdinand, on her graiulchikl, 
Francis Plioehus, whose mother Magdeieiiie of France hold 
the reins of government during her son’s minority.t The 
near relationship of this princess to Louis the Eleventh gave 
that monarch an absolute influence in the councils of Na- 
varre* He made use of this to bring about a marriage 
between the young king, Francis Pheebus, and Joanna 
Beltraneja, Isabella’s former competitor for the crown of 
Castile, notwithstanding this princess had long since taken 
the veil in the convent of Santa Clara at Coimbra. It is 
not easy to nnravel the tortuous polities of King Louis. 
The Spanish writers impute to him the design of enabling 

^ Sismondi, RdptiWiqiies Italiennes, tom. xi. cap. OS.—FiiIgar, Beye^ 
CatOheos, pp. I05-L08. — 2orita, Analcs, tom. it. fob 218. 

t Alesou, Annalos do Navarra, lib. 34, cap, 1. — Histoire d« Hoyanmc 
de Navarre, p. 558. 

LeoKora^a son, Castoti do Foiv, prince of Tiana, was slain by an ac- 
* eideiital wound from a lance, at a toumej at Lisbon, in 1480, By tbe 
piiiicess Afagdeleinc, liis wife, sister of Louis XL, bo left two cbildrcii, 
a son and dauglitor, each of whom in turn succeeded to tbe crown of 
Na\ane. Francis Pbcebiis ascended the tbrone on tbc deiinse of bis 
grandmotber Leonora, in 1471^, He was distingnisbed by bis personal 
giaces and beauty, and especially by tbe golden lustre of bis liair, from 
which, according to Alcson, be deiived bis cognomen of Fbobns. As it 
was an ancestral name, however, such an etymology may bo tboiisrhi 
fomewbai fanciful. 
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Joanna l>y ibis alliance to esiablls^li her pretensions to tiie 
Casiilian tlsronc, or at least to give such employment to its 
present proprietors as should c4ectiially prcyent tlieiii from 
clisturhiiig iiini in the possession of Eoussilioii. IIowcTor tlii* 
may bes his iiitiigues with Portugal %vcre discloscfl to Per™ 
diiiand by certain nobles of that court, with whom he was in 
-secret corroEponflcncc. The Spanisli sovereigns, in order 
to eoiinleraet this scheme, olTored the hand of their own 
daughter Joanna, afterwards mother of Charles the Fifth, 
to the king of Navarre. But all negotiations relative to 
this matter were eventually defeated by the biidden death of 
this young prince, not without strong suspicions of poison, 
lie was siieeoeded on the throne by his sister Catlurine. 
Propositions were then made by Ferdinand and Isabella for 
the marriage of this princess, then thirteen years of age, 
with their infant son John, heir apparent of their united 
inonarcMes*^' Such an alliance, which would bring under 
one government nations corresponding in origin^ language, 
general habits, and local interests, presented great and 
obvious advantages. It was however evaded by the queen 
dowager, who still acted as regent, on the pretext of dis- 
parity of age in the parties. Information being soon after 
received that Louis the Eleventh was taking measures to 
make himself master of the strong places in Navarro, Isa- 
bella transferred her residence to the frontier town of 
Logrofio, prepared to resist by’ arms, if necessary, the 
occupation of that country hy her insidious and powerful 
neighbour. The death of the king of Prance, which 
occurred not long after, fortunately relieved the sovereigns 

* PerdinaB-d and Isatolk bad at tMs Urn© four cInHrea ; tbe iafirnt 
BaU Jaba, foar years and almlf old, bat who did not live to como to the 
sdWssion, and tbo infentw Isabolla, Joanna, and Mam ; the last, bom at 
dmog the summer of 1482. 
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from appi’cliciibioiih oT any immediate aiiueyaufe uji that 
quarter. 

Amid their numifold conecims, Ferdinaii^l luul Lsahcila 
hopt their thoughts aniiousiy heat on their great enterprise^ 
the eoiKpiest of Granada. At a CMmgrobs genca-al of the 
depiilies of tlio iiermuiidad, held at I'lnto at the eoinincneci- 
mint of the present \ cur, 1483, with the view of refonniiig ^ 
eeriaiii abuses in that institution, a liberal grant was made 
of eight thousancl men, and sixteen llisaiKmil beasis^of 
burden, fui; tho purpose of convoying supplies to the garrison 
in Alliama. But the sovereigns civperieneed great eiiilmr- 
rassmeni from tlio want of funds. There probably i;o 
period in which the princes of Eim»pe felt so seiiblhly tlndr 
own penury, as at the close of tho Hfteenth century ; when, 
the demesnes of the crown having heen very generally 
wasted by the kvishness or imhecility of its proprietors, no 
substitute had as yet been found in tlmt searching and well- 
arranged system of taxation which present 

day. The Spanish sovereigns, notwithstanding the economy 
which they had introduced into the finances, felt the pressure 
of these emhamSsmenis, peculiarly, at the present juncture. 
The maintenance of the royal guard and of the vast national 
police of the licrmandad, the incessant military operations 
of the late campaign, together ■with the equipment of a navy, 
not merely for war, hut for maritime discovery, wore so 
• many copious drains of the cxchequer.i Under these cir- 

^ Akson, Aanales de Navarra, lib, 34, cai}, 2 ; lib. 35^ cap. L*— 
Histoiie ihi Koyaume de Navarra, pp. 573, 573.-14!- Ckde, Hist, tie 
Portugal, torn. uL pp. 438-441. — Pulgar, Keves CatOlicos, p. 139 — 
Maiiana, Hist, de £ls.pafia,toia. iu p. 551. 

t Lebrija, Rcrum Gestamm Decades, ii. lib, 2, cap. 1. 

Besides tke armada in tbe l^lcditerrancan, a fleet Ulster Pedro dc T«a 
was prosecuting a voyage of discovery and conq_uest to tbe Canaries, 
will be tbe subject of more particular notice beuvifter 

IJ 1) 
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ottmstanees, they obtained from the pope a grant of one 
Imndred thousand ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues in Castile and Aragon. A bull of crusade 
^vas also published by his Holiness, containing numerous 
Indulgences for such as should bear arms against the infidel, 
as well as those who should prefer to commute their military 
service for the payment of a sum of money. In addition to 
these resources, the government was enabled on its own 
credit, justified by the punctuality with which it had 
redeemed its past engagements, to negotiate considerable 
loans With several wealthy individuals.^^ 

With these funds the sovereigns entered into extensive 
arrangements for the ensuing campaign ; causing cannon, 
after the rude construction of that age, to he fabricated at 
Huesca, and a largo quantity of stone balls, then principally 
used, to be manufactured in the Sierra de Constantma ; 
while the magazines were carefully provided with ammu- 
nition and military stores. 

An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar 
as happening about tliis time. A common soldier, named 
John de Corral, contrived, under false pretences, to obtain 
from the king of Granada a number of Christian captives, 
together with a largo sum of money, with which he escaped 
into Andalusia. The man was apprehended by the warden 
of the frontier of Jaen ; and the transaction being reported 
to the sovereigns, they compelled an entire restitution of the 
money, and consented to such a ransom for the liberated 
Christians as the king of Granada should demand. This 
act of justice, it should be remembered, occurred la an age 

* Fwigar, Eeyes Cat^lkos, p. 199* — Mariaaa, tom. ii, p. 351.— Colec- 
dm y Otros Foctnnentos, (Madrid, 1820,) tom. iii, Ko. 25. 

For tMs important collection, a few copies of which only were printed 
for dtttritotsdo®, the expense of the Spanish government, I mx indebted 
to iho politeness of Bon A Calderon de la Barca. 
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wliea tlie eliureli itself stood ready to sanciioii any bteaA of 
faith, however glaring, towards heretics and infidels. 

While the court was detained in the north, tidings were 
received of a reverse sustained hy the Spanish arms, which 
plunged the nation in sorrow far deeper than that occasioned 
by the rout at Loja. Don Alonso de Cardonas, grand 
master of St. James, an old and confidential servant of the 
crown, had been intrusted with tJio defence of the frontier 
of Ecija. While on this station, he was strongly urged to 
make a descent on the environs of Malaga, hy his adafklt^i 
or scouts, men who, being for the most part Moorish de- 
serters or renegadoes, were employed hy the border chiefs 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s country, or to guide them in 
their marauding expeditions. f The distiici around Malaga 

^ Beinaldcz, ile}cs CdtOIieos, MS. tap. 5??. — ^Fulgar, Rejes CatolKOa, 

p. 202. 

Juan (le Coiral imposed on the Ling of Granada b) means of eeitain 
credentials, '^’^hkh be had obtained from the Spanibh soveieigns nithont an) 
piivity on tbew part to his fianduicnt intentions The stor} told in a 
Tciy blind manner by Pulgai. 

It may not be aniiss to mention hcie a doughty feat peiCoxmul h\ 
another Castdian eiwoy, of much higher lanh, Don Juan de Teia. Tlii? 
knight, \\bile conversing with certain Mooiish cacaliets in the Alhamhia, 
%-\as so much scandalised by the freedom uith Tvhith one of t!iem tieated 
the immaculate conception, that be gave the ciicnmcised dog the he, and 
smote him a sharp blow on the head ^^ith his sword. Feulmimd, &ijn 
^ Bemaldez, who tells the story, was much gratified witli the o:xploit, and 
iccompensed the good knight with man) honours. 

f The adalkl was a guide, or scout, whoso business it was to make 
himself acquainted with the enemy’s country, and to guide the invaders 
into it. Much dispute has arisen respecting the authoiity and functions ol 
this officer. Somewiiteis regard him as an independent Icadei, or tom- 
mander , and the Dictionary of the Academy defines the tenn adalkl b) 
these veiy words. The Siete Fartidas, ho%\ever, explains at length the 
peculiar duties of this officei, conformably to the account I ii.ivegiteu (Ivh 
de la Real Atad.; Madrid, 1807 ; part, 2, tit. 2, leyes 1-4.) Bcnalda 
Pulgar,and the ether cluoniclcib of the Gianadine war, lepeatcdl} notice 
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was famous imder the Saraecns for its silk inaimiaetiires, 
of wliicli it aBiiually made large mxporls to otlier parts of 
Europe. It was to l)c approached by traTersing a savage 
sierra^ or chain of moaotainsj, called the Axarqiiia, whose mar- 
gin occasionally atforded good pasturages and was sprinldcd 
over with Moorish villages. After threading its defileSj, 
it was proposed to return hy an open road that innied the 
soiitheni eitrcmity of ilic sierra along the sea-shore. Tliora 
was little to be apprehended, it was stated, froin pursuit 
since Malaga was almost wholly unprovided with cavalry, ' 

The grand master, falling in with the propopition, com- 
mniiicatecl it to the principal cliiefs on the borders ; among 
others, to Don Pedro Ilenriqucz, adclaiitado of Andalusia, 
Don Juan do Silva, count of Cifiientcs, Don Alonso de 
Aguilar, and the marquis of Cadiz. These noblemen, 
collecting their retainers, repaired to Antequera, where the 
ranks were quickly swelled hy recruits fj'om Cordova, 
Seville, Xerez, 4aiid other cities of Andalusia, whose 
chivalry always readily answered the summons to an 
expedition over the hordcr.t 

lum IB* this toimcxion. When be is spoken of as a coptain, or If adtr, <is he 
someUmes is in these and other aneient record*, his anthonty, t subpcct, is 
intended to he limited to the persons nho aided him in tho execution of 
his peculiar ofBce. — It was common for the great (hiefs., ^ho hved on the 
borders, to jnaintairi in their pa)’’ a nnmher of those adalid^e^ to inform 
them of the fitting time and place for making a foray* The post, os may ^ 
well ho hclicTod, was one of great trust and personal hamid. 

* Fiilgar, Reyes Oatdlicos, p, 203. — L. Marineo, Cosas Mcmorahlcs, fob 
173. — Zuiita, Analcs, tom, iv, fol. 320. 

i* Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. hat. 1, qulnc. 1, dial. 36.— Lehiija, 
Eemm Qcstarnm Decades, ii. lib. 2, cap. % 

Tho dths of implies in Its etymology one preferred or placed 

before others. The office is of great anti<jnity soroo have derived It from 
the ftigW of St in the thlrteonUi oonlnry, hut Mendoza proves 

Its at a fw ewlier period. The adelantado wm possessed of very 
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lu tlie mcaiiwMle, however, the inarcjuis of Cadiz had 
received &iidi inteiligeiice from liib own udalkh ^ a-i Jed liiiu 
todoiilit ilie erqHHliciicy of a march through hiiii^'ale defiles, 
ialmbitetl hy a poor oRtl hanlj pca.saulry ; and he strowgly 
advi‘:cil to direct the expedition against tlu 3 neighbouring 
town of Aliiiujia, Eut iu this he wa.:, owrrnltul by ilie 
grand master and ilie other ptirfiieiv of Ills euierprihtj f 
many of irjioni, with the rash oonlideoeo of ymiili, were 
excited riitlior than mtimidiitcd hj the pro.qMHi of tliiinir. 
On Wed!lesda 3 ^ the 19th of March, tliih gallant little 
oniiy mareliecl forth from the gates of Anfet]iiera, The 
^an was inirnstctl to the adolantado Ileiiiiijiuv. and lion 
Alonso dc Aguilar. The centre ilmsioub were led hy 
the maiquis of Cadiz and the count of (Jifneuier. and I lie 
rear-gard hy tlio grand master of St. Jamcn. The iininher 
of foot, which is uncertain, appears to Imvo hoen con- 
siderahly less than that of tho horse, which amounted to 
about three tliou^aiid, containing the Ikwer (4‘ Audaliwi.m 
liiiighthood, together wdth the array of 8t. Janies, tho most 
opulent and poATerful of the Spanish military orders. Xtver, 
soys an Aragonese historiaa, had there been ^-een hi IhcH* 
times a more Bpleiidid body of chivalry ; and bucIi was their 
eoufidencf. he adds, that they deemed themsilves iiivincilde 
by any force which the Moslems could bring agaiii'4 tlioiin 
The leaders took earo not to eBciiiubor the inovemeutB of the 
army with artillery, camp equipage, or cvmi much iorago 
and proTisioiih, for which they trusted to the invaded 

extensive jmlkwl .uithoilty ‘m tbe province cm dhtiict fu mhifh lie pTtUJc b 
and in vvar was invested with supreme luilitaiT eomm.<,nd. Ifis 
liowevt Tj as well as ilie ierritoHes overwhuh lie inled, hu'Ve vailed at 
different periods. An adelintiido scctn'-f lolia^e Ven peiuiallv establiriu d 
over a torder province, as A‘n«Ulu‘‘ia for example* she 

civil autHoriiy of this oflictr, lu hU Te(»ria, tain n. e.ip, ’K® 

Sila/ar de ndva,. ’Di'^nidade*-. hh. 'Ti, * ap* lb 
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territory. A number of persons, however, followed in the 
tiaiii, who, influenced by desire rather of gain than of 
glory, had come provided with money, as well as commis* 
sions from their friends, for the purchase of rich spoil, 
whether of slaves, stuffs, or jewels, which they expected 
“ivould be won by the good swords of their comrades, as in 
^ Alhama.^ 

After travelling with little intermission through the night, 
tlie^army entered the wduding defiles of the Axarfpiia, where 
their progress was necessarily so much impeded by the 
character of the ground, that most of the inhabitants of the 
villages through which they passed had opportunity to 
escape with the greater part of their effects to the inacces- 
sible fastnesses of the mountains* The Spaniards, aftor 
plundering the deserted hamlets of whatever remained, as 
well as of the few stragglers, whether men or cattle, found 
still lingering about them, set them on fire. In this way 
they advanced, nuking their line of march with tlm usual 
devastation that accompanied these ferocious forays, until 
the columns of smoke and fire which rose above the hill-tops 
announced to the people of Malaga the near approach of an 
enemy. 

The old king Muley Abul Hacen, who lay at this time in 
the city with a numerous and well-appointed body of horse, 
contrary to the reports of the adalidos, would have rushed 
forth at once at their head, had he not been dissuaded from ’ 
it by his younger brother Abdallah, who is better known in 
history by the name of El Zagal, or ‘^the Valiant*/' an 
Arabic epithet, given him by his countrymen to distinguish 
him from his nephew, the ruling king of Crranada* To this 

^ BemHez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 60.— Hades y Audrada, Bas Tits 
Otdi(tee9, foi Aaales, tom. iv, fol. 320, — ^aiiiga, Aanules do 

Resmn Gestom Decades, ik lib. cap, 2.— 
OTkde, MS* bat Ij, quiac, 1, dial* 36. 
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princf Abui Hacen intrusted the command of the corpy of 
picked cavalry, with instructions to penetrate at once iiito 
the lower level of the sierra, and encounter ilio Christians 
entangled in its passes ; while another division, consisting 
chiefly of arquebusiers and archers, should turn the enemy 
flank by gaining the heights under which he was defiling. 
This last corps was placed under the direction of Rcdimu 
Benegas, a chief of Christian lineage, according to Ber** 
naldez, and who may perhaps be identifieil with the Keduan 
that, in the later Moorish ballads, seems to be shadowed 
forth as the personification of love and heroism.^ 

The Castilian army in the moan time went forward with 
a buoyant and reckless confidence, and with very little 
subordination, The divisions occupying the advance and 
centre, disappointed in their expectations of booty, had 
quitted the line of march, and dispersed in small parties 
ill search of plunder over the adjacent country ; and some 
of the high-mettled young cavaliers had the audacity to ride 
up in defiance to the very walls of Mamga, The grand 
master of St. James was the only leader who kept his 
columns unbroken, and marched forward in order of battle. 
Things were in this state, when the Moorish cavalry under 
El Zagal, suddenly emerging from one of the mountain 
passes, appeared before the astonished rear-guard of the 
Christians, The Moors spurred on to the assault, hut the 
well-disciplined chivalry of St. James remained unshaken* 
In ihc fierce struggle which ensued, the Andalusians be- 
came embarrassed by the narrowness of the ground on 
which they were engaged, which afforded no scope for the 
manoeuvres of cavalry ; while the Moors, trained to the wild 
tactics of mountain warfare, went through their usual evolii- 

Coade, Dorainacioii <lc los AraUos, tom. ni p. 217. — -Caulonae, Ihbt. 
d^Afnqiic ct d' Espagiie, torn. in. pp. 204-267. — BomoMc/, Hc}or Ca* 
tdlicos, MB cap* 60. 
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tioiis, retreating and retiirning to tlic cBnrge witli a celeritj 
rtiat sorely distressed tlielr opponents, and at length tlirerr 
them into sonic diburder. The grand master in eonbeqaence 
despatched a message to the marquis of Cadiz, requehting 
Idb support. The latter, putting himself at the head of 
suck of his scattered forces as he could hastily miisier, 
readily obeyed the simmions. Discerning, on hio approach, 
the real soiuce of the grand mafoier’s ciiibarr4N*tiieiH, he 
mcceedccl in changing the field of action by ilraniogoif the 
lioors to an open reach of the valley, whicli allo^red free 
play to the movements of the Andalusian liorse, wlieii llio 
eoBibiiied squadrons pressed so hard on the Sloslems, that 
they were soon compelled to take refuge within the depths 
of their own niountaius, ' 

In the Bieanwliile the scattered troops of the advance, 
alarmed by the report of the action, gradually absemblcd 
imdei* their respective banners, and fell hack npoii tlie rear* 
A council of w^was then called* Ail further progres,-. 
^‘jeemccl to bo effectually intercepted. The eountiy was 
every wheio in arms. The most that could now be hoped 
was, that they might be suffered to retire unmolested with 
such plunder as they had already acquired. Two routes lay 
open for this purpose. The one winding along the sca-shoro, 
wide and level, but circuitous, and swept through the whole 
range of its narrow entrance by the fortress of Malaga. 
This determined them unhappily to prefer the other route, 
being that by which they had penetrated the Atarquia, or 
rather a shorter cut, by which the adalides undertook to 
conduct them through its mazes. t 
Tho little army commenced its retrograde movemont 

* Cmnk, Bomiaacion de los Aiubcs, toiu. iii. p. 217.-“1?ulgar, Ecvcb 
p. 204.— ”Rade0 y Aadratla, fjas Tic5s Ordcaes, foL 71, 72. 
f de tom. h. pp. 552, 553. — 

CaMHctos,p. 205.— Anales, tom w. iol 321. 
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wiili uudimiuished qdrit But it was uovf eniLarru' s^iil \fdh 
tlie transportation ol its plunder, and by t!io iiioroaoing diili* 
of the sierm, which j as they aseomled its sides, wti^ 
matted OYcr with impcuetrahle tliiehets, and broken up by 
Ibniiiilabie ravines or cliaimols, cut deep into tlie soil by the 
mountain torrents. The Moors were now seen iiiiisierMu^ 
ill eoiisiilerabie numbers along the heights, and, ah tiuw 
were export inarksinen, being trained early and assiduous 
practice, the shots from their an|ael)iNcs and croiss-bou s 
frequently found some assailablo point in the harness of lln* 
Spanish mon-at-arms. At leiigih, the armj, through 
treacdicry or ignoranee of the guides, wn ^ Kuldenly brtmglit 
to a halt by ani’viBg in a deepigion or enclobure, whose rooky 
sides rose with such holdness as to bo searcedy praeiieahio for 
iufiiiitry, much less for horse. To add to tlicir distre^^Cb, 
dajdight, without which tliey could scarcely hope to intricate 
themselves, was fast fading away. 

In this extremity no other alternative ^beemed to renuiin 
than to attempt to regain the loiue from whieli tlu-y hud 
departed, As all other eoBsidcratiouh were now fciibordinato 
to those of personal safety, it was agreed to ahimlon the 
spoil acquired at so much hazard, whicli greiftlj retarded 
their Biovemeiits, A s they paitifully retraced their .4ops, 
the darkness of the night was partially diqiellod by 
numerous fires which blazed along the hill top-^, and which 
showed the figures of their enemies Sitting to and fro like 
so many spectres. It seemed, said Bernaklez, as if *eii 
thousand torches were glancing along the imuiiitains, /\t 
length, the whole body, faint Tsith latigue and luiiiger, 
reached the borders of a little stream, vhich flowed through 
a valley, whoso avenues, as well as the ruggetl heights by 

* Keyts Caluiicos, p 005,— U.uibav, Coijpfnao, luiii. 

p. m. 



wludi it was csommanded, vreio already occupied ly the 
eaemjy who poured down mingled volleys of shots, stones^ 
and arrows on the heads of the Christians. The compact 
mass presented hy the latter afforded a sure mark to the 
artillery of the Moors ; while they, from their scattered 
position, as well as from the defences afforded by the nature 
of the ground, wore exposed to little annoyance in retiinL 
In addition to lighter missiles, the Moors occasionally dis- 
lodged largo fragments of rock, which, rolling with tremen- 
dous Tiolencc dowm the declivities of the hills, spread fright 
ful desolation through the Christian ranks.’^ 

The dismay occasioned hy these scenes, occurring amidst 
the darkness of night, and heightened by the shrill war- 
cries of the Moors, which rose round them on every quarter, 
seems to have completely bewildered the Spaniards, even 
their leaders. It was the misfortune of the expedition, that 
there was hut little concert between the several commanders^ 
or, at least, that there was no one so pre-eminent above the 
rest as to Jissume authority at this awful moment. So far, 
it would seem, from attempting escape, they continued in 
their perilous position, uncertain what course to take, until 
midnight ; Vhen at length, after having seen their best and 
bravest followers fall thick around them, they detemined at 
all ha^iards to force a passage across the sierra in the face 
of the enemy. ‘‘ Better lose our lives,’' said the grand 
master of St. James, addressing his men, '‘in cutting a 
way through the foe, than be butchered without resistance, 
like cattle in the shambles. 

The marquis of Cadiz, guided by a trusty adalid, and 


* Bejes Catdiicos, MB, cap* 60 .— Pulgar, Eej es C»tdbcop;^ 

Txh supm.' — CardotMie, Hist, d'Afnq^ue et d’Espagne, tom.ili. pp. 264-267. 

"t Beyes Catdlicps, p* 206.— Rades y Andrada, Lab Tres 

Ox denes, foL 71> 72* 
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aeeompamed by sixty or seventy lanecs, was fortunate 
enotigli to gain a circuitous route less vigilantly guarded by 
tlie enemy, whose attention was draTO to tho movements of 
the main body of the Castilian army. By means of this 
path, the marq^uis with his little band succeeded, after a 
pdittfiil march, in which his good steed sunk under him 
oppressed with wounds and fatigue, in reaching a valley at 
some distance from the scene of action, ‘where ho determined 
to wait the coming up of his friends, who he confidently 
expected would follow on his track.*’ 

But the grand master and his associates, missing this 
track in the darkness of tho night, or perhaps preferring 
another, breasted the sierra in a part whore it proved 
extremely difficult of ascent. At every step the loosened 
earth gave way under the pressure of the foot ; and the 
infantry, endeavouring to support themselves by clinging to 
the tails and manes of the horses, the jaded animals, borne 
down with the weight, rolled headlong with their riders on 
the ranks below, or were precipitated down the sides of the 
numerous ravines. The Moors, all the while avoiding a 
■dose encounter, contented themselves with discharging on 
the heads of their opponents an unintermitted shower of 
missiles of eveiy description, t 
It was not until the following morning that the Cas- 
tilians, having surmounted the crest of the eminence, began 
* the descent into the opposite valley, which they had tlm 
mortification to observe was commanded on every point 


Pulgjir, Reyes Cat<51icos, loc. cit. — BenialdeK, Reyes C.U<SHcos, MS* 
cap 60 . 

f Ptilgar, Reyes Cat<51icos, p. 

Ml Irving, m liis “ Cenqnest of Granada,'' states that the srene of 
tlie greatest slanghter in this rout is still known to the inhahitants of the 
A\arqiua hy the name of La €mta de la or The Hill of the 

M issacie,'' 
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1>y thoir vigiluat alvoraaiy, >sreiucd m tlitlf (^yea 
to pobsefes ilie po\\en of ubiquity. As the liglit biokc 
upon the troops, it rercak'd the whole extent of liieir 
meLiiieholy cOiHlitioii. How ditiercnt iiom the moghifh cut 
array, \-\hicli, hut two days picvious, nuirehed fuith wltl. 
suck high and confident hopes from the gates of Ante- 
» qiiera ! their ranis ihinncd, their blight aiiub defaced and 
hroken, their banners rent in pieces, ur h^^t, — as had been 
that of St. James, together wiih its galiaiii alftrez, 
Diigo Becerra, in the terrible passage of the preceding 
night,-— 'their countenaiiees aghast with terror, fatigue, ami 
famine ! Despair now was in every eye ; all subordinaiiwi 
was at an end. Ko one, says Pulgar, heeded any longer 
the call of the trumpet, or the wave of the banner. Each 
sought only his own safety, without regard to his comrade. 
Some threw away their arms ; hoping by this means to 
facilitate their escape, while in fact it only left them more 
defenceless against the shafts of their enemies. Seme, 
oppressed with fatigue and tiTror, fell down and died 
without so much as receiving a wound. The panic was 
such, that, in more than one instance, two or three 
Moorish soldiers were known to capture thrice their own 
number of Spaniards. Some, losing their way, strayed 
back to Malaga, and were made prisoners by females of the 
city, who overtook them in the fields. Others escaped to 
Alhama, or other distant places, after wandering seven or ^ 
eight days among the mountams, sustaining life on such 
wild herbs and berries as they could find, and lying close 
during the day. A greater number succeeded in reaching 
Antequera, and, among these, most of the leaders of the 
expedition. The grand master of St James, the adelautado 
Honriquea^, and Don Alonso de Aguilar, effected their escape 
hy tcaliug so perilous a part of the sierra that their pursuers 
cared not to follow. The cotmt de Cifueates was less fortu* 
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Tlial nobleman’s division was said to have suffered 
more severely than any otlion On the morning after the 
Idooclj passage of the mountain, he found himself suddenly 
eut off from his followers, and surrounded by six Moorihk 
eavaliers, against ■whom ho was defending himself with des- 
perate courage, wdien their leader, Eeduaii Benegas, Btruek 
with the inequality of the combat, hioko in, oAcLiimiiig, 
“Hold! this is unworthy of good knight':*.” The assail- 
ants sunk ])aek abaslied l)y the rebuke, and left iiie coiint^tu 
their commander. A dose ciicoiiuter then took place 
between the two diicfs ; but the strength of the Spaniard 
%vas no longer equal to his spiiit, and, after a biiei resistance, 
lie was forced to surieiidcr to his gcneious enemy, f 

The marquis of Cadiz had better fortune^ After waiting 
till dawn for the coming up of his rxiends, ho eoiicluded 
that they had extricated themschcf* hyadifioieni route* 
Ho resolved to provide for his own safety and that of his 
folluwei s ; and, being supplied with a fresh horse, aeeom** 
plishecl his e-^capo, after traversing the wildest passages 
of the Axarquia for the distance of four leagues, and got 
into Anteqiiera with but little interruption from the enemy. 
But although be secured his personal safety, the misfortunes 
of tlie day fell heavily on his house ; for two of his brothers 

^ Oviedo, wlio devotes one of his dialogues to this noPleman, B%ys of 
him, File iina de las Intenas hn^as de nnestra Bspafia eii sn tiempo ; y 
® TOii) babio y piudente caMeio. Hailose en giandcs cargos y negotios do 
!>£« Y de guermf’-'-Qumcnagenab, MS. lat. 1, qume. I, dwl. ^10* 
f Conde, Dominacion de ios Ara1>€s, tom. ni. p. 218. — Znnta, Aules, 
tom. iv. fol. 321.— Carkjal, Anales, MS. aho I48S.— Fulgar, Beye'^ 
Catdlicos, uk supra. — Bcinslde?, Eeyts Catdhcos, MS. eap. 60.— Cardonne# 
Hist. d’Afiiquc et d’Espagne, tom.iii pp, 266, 267.— The eount, anoidnig 
to Owedo, xemaintd & long while a pmoncr Sa Oiaoada, until he 
ransomed hy the payment of several thousand dohks of gok— Quimm- 
geius, MS. hat. i, qunit. 1 , di d 3h. 
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were cut down hj liis side, and a third brother, with a 
nephew, fell into the hands of the enemy 

The amount of slain in the two days’ action is admitted 
by the Spanish writers to have exceeded eight hundred, 
with double that number of prisoners. The Moorish force 
13 said to have been small, and its loss comparatively 
* trifling. The numerical estimates of the Spanish historians, 
as usual, appear extremely loose : and the narrative of 
thftir enemies is too meagre in this portion of their annals 
to allow any opportunity of verification. There is no reason, 
however, to believe them in any degree exaggerated. 

The best blood of Andalusia was shed on this occasion. 
Among the slain Bernaldez reckons two hundred and fifty, 
and Pulgar four hundred persons of quality, with thirty 
eommanders of the military fraternity of St. James.f There 
was scarcely a family in the south but had to mourn the 
loss of some one of its members by death or captivity ; and 
the distress was not a little aggravated by the uncertainty 
which hung over the fate of the absent, as to whether they 
had fallen in the field, or were still wandering in the 
wilderness, or were pining away existence in the dungeons 
of Malaga and Granada. 

Some imputed the failure of the expedition to treachery 
in the adalides, some to want of concert among the com- 
manders. The worthy curate of Lob Palacios concludes 
his narrative of the disaster in the following manner : Tbe ^ 
number of the Moors was small who inflicted this grievous 

^ Bernaldez, Eeyes CatcJlieos, MS. cap. 60. — ^Mannol $ays tlmt tliree 
Irotkers and two nepiiews of tlie marquis, wlioso names lie were all 
skin*— Eebelion de Moriscos, Hb. 1, cap. 12. 

t Zoidiga, Annales de Sevilla, fol. S95. — Bernaldez^, Eeyes Catolicos^ 
MS. uM stipra. — Pulgar, Eeyes Catdlicos, p. 206* — Oviedo, Qulncuagenas* 
MS* bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. ^6, — Marraol, Rebelion de Morlscos, lib. 1, 
cap, 
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defeat on tlie Cliristians, It was, indeed, clearly iiiiraciiloiis, 
and wo may discern in it the spoeial interposition of 
Providence^ justly offended with the greater part of those 
that engaged in the expedition ; who, instead of confessing, 
partakxog the sacrament, and making their testaments, as 
hecomes good Christians, and men that are to hear arms in 
defence of the Holy Catholic Faith, acknowledged that they* 
did not hring with them siiitahle dispositions, hut, with little 
regard to God's service, were influenced by covetousness and 
love of ungodly gain/'^ 

^ Reyes Cat(5Iicos, MS. cap. GO. 

Rulgar has devoted a large space to the iinfoituiiate expednion to the 
Axarquia. His intimacy 'with the piincipal persons of the coiut enabled 
him, no doubt, to verify most of the particulars which he records The 
curate of Los Palacios, from the proximity of his residence to the theatre 
of action, may he supposed also to have had ample means for obtaiumg the 
requisite information. Yet their several accounts, altliough not strictly 
contradictory, it is not always easy to lecaacilo witli one another. The 
nan*ativo of complex military operations are not likely to be simplified 
under the hands of monkiA bookmen. I have endeavoured to make out 
a connected tissue from a comparison of the Moslem with the CiistOliin 
authorities. But here the meagreness of the Moslem annals compels us to 
lament the premature death of Conde. It can haidly be expected, indeed, 
that the Moors should have dwelt with much amplification on this humi- 
iiating period* But there can be little doubt, that fat more copioii«i 
memorials of theirs than any now published, exist in the Spanish lihiEairiest 
and it were much to be wished, that some oriental scholar would supply 
Conde^s deficiency by exploring these authentic records of what may be 
deemed, as far as Ohristka Spain is concerned the most glorious portion ol 
her history. 
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^ m <3iaA^Ai)\.*-GX:Ni:EAL tiew of THB FOMCY PURSULI) in hie 
CONBECX OF Tins WAR. 

11&3— 14S7. 

Defeat and Capture of AMallah, — Policy of tlie Covers igms.— Lai ge Tnms 
of Artilieiy. — Deacription oi the Pieces — Stupendous Eoads.— -I bv 
liella’s care of tKe Troops. — Her Peiseveiuiue. — Disuphne of the 
Army — Swiss Mercenaucs.’ — English Loid Scales — -M ignificcxice of 
the Nohles.-— Isahclla visits the Camp — Ceicmoiiies on the Occupatioa 
of a City. 

Thb young monarcli Abu Abdailab; was probably tlie 
only person in Granada who did not receive with unmingled 
satisfaction the tidings of the rout in the Aiarcjuia* He 
beheld with secret uneasiness the laurels thus acquired by 
the old Idng his father, or rather by his ambitious uncle 
El Zagal, whose name now resounded from every quarter as 
the successful champion of the Moslems* lie saw the ne- 
cessity of some dazzling enterprise, if he ivouM maintain an 
ascendancy even over the faction which had seated him on 
the throne. He accordingly projected an excursion, which 
instead of terminating in a mere border foray, should lead 
io the achievement of some permanent conquest. 

lie found no difficulty, while the spirits of his people were 
roused, in raising a force of nine thousand foot, and seven 
hundred horse, the flower of Granada’s chivalry. He 
strengthened his army still further by the presence of AH 
Atar, the defender of Loja, the vetei'an of a hundred 
battles, whose military prowess had raised Mm from the 
eotnmon ile up to the highest post in the army ; and whose 
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plebeian Hood liad been peimitted to mingle witiithat of 
royalty, by the marriage of his daughter with the young 
king Abdallah. 

"With this gallant an ay, the Moorish monarch sallied 
forth from Granada. As he led the way through the avenue 
which still hears the name of the gate of Elvira, ^ the point 
of his lance came in contact v ith the arch, and was broken. ^ 
This sinister omen was followed by another inoi e alarming. 
A fox, which crossed the path of the aimj, was seen to nin 
through the ranis, and, notwithstanding the showeis of 
missiles discharged at him, to make his escape iinlimt. 
Abdallah’s counsellors would have persuaded him to aban- 
don, or at least postpone, an enterprise of such ill augury. 

* Por esa puerte de Elvira 
sale muy gian caLalgada : 
ciulnto del hiddlgo moro^ 
cudnto dc la jej^ua baya, 

C K ( K »• 

CuAnta plimu y gentileza, 
cainti) capollai de giana, 
cudnto baa o boiccguf, 
cii^Qto raso que sc esmalta, 

Ciidnto de espuela de oro, 
ciianto cstnbera de plata ^ 

Toda es gente valerosa, 
y esperta para batalla. 

Eu medio do todos ehos 
va §1 rey Cbico de Orauada, 
miraudo hs damas moras 
de las toires del Albambia. 

La rema mora so madie 
de esla manera le babla : 

^ AM te guarde, mi bijo, 

M<aboiiia vaya on tu guarda.’ ” 

Hyta, Giicrias de Gianada, tom. 1. p 232- 

w r* *9 
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But tlie king, less xuper^^titious/or fnnn tha obstinacy witii 
•wiiicli feoHe minds, when once robylvcil, frequently persist 
in tlieir projects, Tejected their &d^ ice, and prefascd forward 
on his mareli.'^ 

The advance of the party wits aiufc coiidiietcjl j-o cau- 
tiously, hut that it reached the ear of Don Diego f ernanJez 
de Cordova, alcm/ck de doniideSt or captain of the ro}al 
Images, who commanded in the town of Bucema, which he 
rightly judged was to he the principal ohjeet of attack. He 
transmitted the intelligence to his nnela the count of Cahra, 
a iiohleman of the same name with himself, who ^rab posted 
at his own town of Baena, requesting his suppr)rt. lie used 
all diligence in repairing the fortifications of the city, wiiicli, 
although extensive and originally strong, had fallen some- 
what into decay ; and, having caused such of the popiilatiun 
as were rendered helpless hy age or infirmity to withdraw 
into the interior defences of the place, he coolly wmited the 
approach of the encmy.t 

The Moorish array, after crossing the borders, began to 
mark its career through the Christian territory with the 
usual traces of devastation, and sweeping across the environs 
of Lucena, poured a marauding foray into the rich oarnpm 
of Cordova, as far as the walls of Aguilar ; whence it 
returned, glutted with spoil, to lay siege to Lucena about 
tho 21st of April 

Oonde, Poaimacion de los Arabes, tom* iii- cap, S^S.'—Cardomic, ffist. 
d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom, iii, pp.2S7-271. — Bernaidez, Eeyes C»nSHc«? 
MS. cap. 60.— Pedma, Andguedad de Granada, foL 10.— Marmot Rebellon 
de Moriscos, lib, L cap. 12. 

t Pulgar, Eeyes Catdlicos, part. 3, cap. 20. 

Tbo dm&des, of wbick Diego do Cordova web alcayde, or captain, were 
a "body of young cavaliers, originally feronglit up as in tlie royal 
liowehold, and organised as a separate corps of tins militia.— Sala 5 iar do 
Mendoza, Bigwdades, p. also Morales, Okas, tom. xiv, p. 80. 
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The count of Cahra, in meanwhile, who had lost no 
time in mustering his leyies, set forward at the head of a small 
hut well-appointed force, consisting of both horse and foot, 
to the relief of his nephew. He advanced with such celerity 
that he had well-nigh surprised the beleaguering army. As 
he traversed the sierra, which covered the Moorish flank, 
his numbers were partially concealed by the inequalities of 
the ground ; while the clash of arms and the shrill music, 
reverberating among the hills, exaggerated their real magni- 
tude in the apprehension of the enemy. At the same time 
the alcmjde de los don;:ele$ supported his uncle’s advance 
by a vigorous sally from the city. The Granadirie infantry, 
anxious only for the preservation of their valuable booty, 
scarcely awaited for the encounter, before they began a 
dastardly retreat, and left the battle to the cavalry. The 
latter, composed, as has been said, of the strength of the 
Moorish cavalry, men accustomed in many a border foray 
to cross lances with the best knights of Andalusia, kept 
their ground with their wonted gallantry. The conflict, so 
well disputed, remained doubtful for some time, until it was 
determined by the death of the veteran chieftain Ali 
Atar, “the best lance, as a Castilian writer has styled 
him, “of all Morisma,*’ who was brought to the ground 
after receiving two wounds, and thus escaped by an 
honourable death the melancholy spectacle of his country’s 
humiliation.^ 

The enemy, disheartened by this loss, soon began to give 
ground. But, though hard pressed by the Spaniards, they 
retreated in some order, until they reached the borders of 
the Xenil, which were thronged with the infantry, vainly 

^ Coiide, Dominacion do los AraLes, tom. iii. cap. 36.- — Abarca, Eeyes 
de Aragon, tom. ii. foL 30*2. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 1483. — 
Bemaldez, Reyes Catdiicos, MS. cap. 61. — Pnlgar, Cidnica, cap. 20.-— 
Marnioi, Rebelion de Moiiseos, Hb. 1, cap. 12. 
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aitemptiiig a passage tli< itioaia, '-tuuleii hv excc-^sivr 

rams to a iioiglii al3j\e it- uKiiharj iaiL Tlio con** 
fusioiinow became uuivin’stl, lior'C ami {^^4 tege- 

llicr ; cacli one, heedful only of life, no lunger thought of lii^ 
booty* Many at tempting to the HiTfim, 'i\ ere home 
down, steed and rider, proniihcuui^lj in its i\aterH* Mam 
^more, scarcely maUng show of lesi^aiiee, inu’e eat down 
on |Iie banks by ike pitiless RpaniardA, The young king 
Abdallah, who had been conspicuous during that day in the 
hottest of the fight, mounted on a milk-white charger liclilj 
caparisoned, saw fifty of his ro}al guard fall around kirn, 
Finding his steed too much jaded to stem the cuiTcnt of the 
ri?er, he q^uietly dismounted and sought a shelter among the 
reedy thickets that fringed its margin, until the storm of 
battle should have passed orer. In this lurking-place, ho\y* 
CTor, he was discovered by a common soldier named Martin 
Hurtado, who, without recognising his person, instantly at- 
tacked him* The prince defended himsolf wnth his scimitar, 
until Hurtado, being joined by two of his countrymen, suc- 
ceeded in making Mm prisoner. The men, overjoyed at 
their prize (for Abdallah had revealed his rank, in order to 
secure Ms person from violence,) conducted him to their 
general, the count of Oabra. The latter received the royal 
captive with a generous courtesy, the best sign of noble 
breeding ; and which, recognised as a feature of aHvalry, 
affords a pleasing contrast to the ferocious spirit of ancient 
warfare. The good count administered to the unfortuimie 
prince all the consolations which his state would admit ; and 
subseq^uently lodged him in his castle of Baena, where he was 
^tertained with the most delicate and courtly hospitality** 

Ooiupejadio, tom. ii. p. 617.-— Polgar, Beyes Catdlicos, tibi 
812^.— -BeraaldoKj Beyw CattJlicos, MB. ca.|>. 61. — ^Cond% DomiiaeioB 
d©lo8 Arabfcs, tom. ili. oap* SO.*— 0®r4omi8^ Hist* ot 

tom* »S. S71-274* 
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If earl j tbo wliole of tlie .Moslem cavalry were cut up, or 
captured^ ia this fatal action. Many of them were persons 
of rank, commanding liigli ransoms. The loss inflicted on 
the infantry was also severe, including the whole of their 
clear-bought plunder. Nine, or indeed, according to some 
aceouiits, two-and-twenty banners fell into the hands of the 
Christaias in this action ; in commemoration of which the ^ 
Spanhh sovereigns granted to the count of Cabra, and hi''' 
nephew, the alcayde de los donzeles, the privilege'' of 
bearing the same number of banners on their escutcheon, 
together vith tlio head of a Moorish king, eneirlcd b\ 
a golden coronet, with a chain of the same metal around 
the neck. ^ 

Great was the consternation occasioned by the return of 
the Moorish fugitives to Granada, and loud was the lament 
through its populous streets ; for the pride of many a noble 
house was laid low on that day, and their king (a thing 
unprecedented in the annals of the monarchy) was a pri- 
soner in the land of the Christians. The hostile star of 
Islam/’ exclaims an Arabian writer, now scattered its 
malignant influences over Spain, and the downfall of the 
Mussulman empire was decreed.” 

The sultana Zoraya, however, was not of a temper to 
waste tiine in useless lamentation. She was aware that a 
captive king, who held his title by so precarious a tenure 
as did her son Ahdallah, must soon cease to be a king even 
in name. She accordingly despatched a numerous embassy 
to Cordova, with proffers of such a ransom for the prince’s 


The various details, even to the site of the battle, are told in the usual 
confused and contradictory manner by the garrulous chroniclers ot the 
period. All authorities, however, both Christian and Moorish, agree as to 
its general results, 

^ Mendoza, Digmdadcs, p. 382.^ — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. I, 
tiuinc. 4, dial. 9. 
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liberation as a despot only cnuld offer, and few despots codd 
have the authority to enforce*^ 

King Ferdinand, who was ai Titoria with the queen, 
when he received tidings of the victory of Liiccna, hastened 
to the south to deterniine on the destination of his royal 
captive. With some show of magnaniiaity, he declined an 
^ interview with Abdallah, until lie should have consented to 
his liberation. A debate of some svarmth occurred in the 
ro/al council at Cordova respecting the policy to be pursued; 
some contending that the Moorish monarch was too valuable 
a prize to bo so readily relinqiiished, and that the enemy, 
broten by the loss of their natural leader, wmuld find it 
difficult to rally under one common head, or to concert any 
effective movement. Others, and especially the marquis 
of Cadiz, urged his release, and even the support of his 
pretensions against his competitor, the old king of Granada; 
insisting that the Moorish empire would be more effeetually 
shaken by internal divisions than by any pressure of its 
enemies from without. The various arguments were sub- 
mitted to the queen, who still held her court in the north, 
and who decided for the release of Abdallah, as a measure 
best reconciling sound policy with generosity to the van- 
quished.t 

The terms of the treaty, although Sufficiently humiliating 
to the Moslem prince, were not materially different from 
those proposed by the sultana Zoraya. It was agreed 
that a truce of two years should be extended to Abdah 

* Condo, Dominacion de los AraUes, tom. iii. cap. 30,— Cardonne, 
Hist, d^Afriqiie et d’Espagne, pp. 271-274* 
t Prigar, Reyes Catdhcos, cap. 2$. — Mamol, Rebclion dc Moriseos, 
Ixb. 1, cap. 12. 

Charles V. does not seem to liavo partalien of bis grand&tkcfs delicacy 
in regard to mi mteiview witE Ms royal captive, or Indeed to any part of 
Ms deportment towards Mm. 
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3ah, and to such places in Granada as acknowledged 
Ills authority. In consideration of which, he stipulated to 
surrender four hundred Christian captives without ransom, 
to pay twelve thousand doblas of gold annually to the 
Spanish sovereigns, and to permit a free passage, as well as 
furnish supplies to their troops passing through his terri- 
tories, for the purpose of carr}ing on the war against that 
portion of the kingdom which still adhered to Ills father. 
Abdallah moreover bound himself to appear ’when summoned 
by Ferdinand, and to surrender his own son, ’with the 
children of his principal nobility, as sureties for liis fulfil- 
ment of the treaty. Thus did the unhappy prince barter 
away his honour and his counti-y’s freedom for the posses- 
sion of immediate, but most precarious sovereignty ; a 
sovereignty which could scarcely be expected to survive the 
period when he could be useful to the master whose breath 
had made Mm. 

The terms of the treaty being thus definitively settled, 
an interview was arranged to take place between the two 
monarchs at Cordova. The Castilian courtiers would hare 
persuaded their master to offer his hand for Abdallah to 
salute, in token of his feudal supremacy ; but Ferdinand 
replied, Were the king of Granada in his own domi- 
nions, t might do this ; but not while he is a prisoner in 
mine.” The Mooiish prince entered Cordova with an escort 
of his own knights, and a splendid throng of Spanish 
chivalry, who had marched out of the city to receive him. 
When Abdallah entered the royal presence, he would 
have prostrated himself on his knees ; but Ferdinand, 
hastening to prevent him, embraced him with every de- 
monstration of respect. An Arabic interpreter, who acted 

^ Pulgar, Reyes Oatdiicos, u1>i «npra — Conde, Domiiiacion do log 
Arabes, cap. B6. 
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as orator, then expaiiatetl, in i!uri4 liyperliole, «ii tlie iiiag« 
iiaiiiiiiitj and priueely <|uaiities of tke Sjiaia&b Ling, aail 
tlie lojalty and good faith of his o\m master. Bui Ferdi- 
liaiiil iiiteiTupted his eloquence 'iTitli the absiiranee that his 
panegyric was supcrfiiioiis, ami that lie had perfect confi- 
dence that the sovereign of Granada nuuld ieep his faith as 
i became a true knight and a Iving,'” After ceremonies so 
humiliating to the Moori&li prince, notn ithstandliig the veil 
of decoram stiidioufely thrown over them, ho set out with 
his attendants for his capital, escorted hy a body of Anda- 
lusian horse to the frontier, and loaded with costly presents 
by the Spanish king, and the general emitcmpt of Ids court. ^ 

Notwithstanding the importance of the results in the war 
of Granada, a detail of the successive steps hy which they 
were achieved would he most tedious and trifling. No siege 
or single military achievement of great moment oecim’ed 
until nearly four years from this period, in 1 4S7 ; although, 
in the intorvoning time, a largo number of fortresses and 
petty towns, together with a very extensive tract of terri- 
tory, were recovered from the enemy. Without pursuing the 
chronological order of events, it is probable that the end of 
history will be best attained by presenting a coueise view of 
the general policy pursued by the sovereigns in tiie conduct 
of the war. 

The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had con- 
sisted of little else than camlgadcis^ or inroads into the 
enemy’s territory,! which, pouring like a torrent over the 
land, swept away whatever was upon the surface, but left 
it in its essential resources wholly unimpaired* The bounty 

^ Pulgar, Beyes Catdhcos,loc. cii«— Oonde, Dommacioa de los Arabefi^ 
cap. 36. 

+ 'Tiie tern mmlgada seems to be used indifferently by tlie ancient 
Bpanisb writers to teptesent a marauding party, tbe foray itseMi or tl» 
booty taEea in it 
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of nature soon repaired iLe ravages of niaii, and the ensuing 
harvest seemed to shoot up more abundantly from the soih 
enriched by the blood of the husbandman, A more vigorous 
system of spoliation was now introduced. Instead of out 
campaign^ the army took the held in spring and aiitiimaj 
intermitting its efforts only during the intolerable heats ol 
summer, so that the green crop had no time to ripen ere it 
was trodden down under the iron heel of war. 

The apparatus for devastation was also on a much grealer 
scale than had ever before been witnessed. From the second 
year of the war, thirty thousand foragers were reserved foi 
this service, which they efTected by demoli&liing farm-houses 
granaries, and mills (which last were exceedingly numerous 
in a land watered by many small streams), by eradicating the 
vines j and laying ivastc the olive-gardens and plantations of 
oranges, almonds, mulberries, and all the rich varieties ihar 
grew iuxiuiant in this highly favoured region. This merci- 
less devastation extended for more than two leagues ov 
either side of the line of march. At the same time, th( 
Mediterranean fleet cut off all supplies from the Barbarj 
coast, so that the whole kingdom might bo said to bo in u 
state of perpetual blockade. Such and so general was tht 
scarcity occasioned by this system, that the Moors were glad 
to exchange their Christian captives for provisions, until 
such ransom was interdicted by the sovereigns, as tending 
to defeat their own measures.^ 

Still there was many a green and sheltered valley in 
Granada, which yielded its returns unmolested to the 
Moorish husbandman ; while his granaries were occasionally 
enriched with the produce of a border foray. The Moors, 
too, although naturally a luxurious people, were patient of 


* Piilgar, Eeyes Cat(51ico&, cap. 22.— Mem. do k Acad, de Hwt. 
tom, Yt, Rust 6, 
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•iiiffcMg, and capaUe of endurmi; great privation, Otlier 
mea&ares, tlierefore, of a still Juore foniiidalile eliaractety 
l)ecame necessary, in conjimctioii v,li\i this rigorous system 
of Uoekailc. 

The ilooiisli tmvn^ were for the mint pait strongly 
defended, presenting within tlio liinits of Granada, as lias 
""hecn said, more than ten iimo% the nnmher of for ii lied places 
that arc now scattered over the ^Giole extent of the Peniii- 
'^nlL They stood along the cre^t of some precipice, or bold 
sierra, whose natural strengtii was augmented by the solid 
masonry with ^Giicli they were siirromided, and winch, 
however insufficient to hold out against modern artillery, 
bade defiance to all the enginery of battering waifare 
known previously to the fifteeutli ecntiiry. It was this 
strength of fortification, combined with that of their local 
position, which freq^uently enabled a slender garrison in these 
places to laugh to scorn all the efforts of the proudest 
Castilian armies* 

The Spanish sovereigns were convinced that they must 
look to their artillery as the only effectual means for the 
reduction of these strong-holds* In this they as W'dl as the 
Moors were extremely deficient, although Spain appears to 
have furnished earlier examples of its use than any other 
country in Europe* Isabella, who seems to have had the 
particular control of this department, caused the most skilful 
engineers and artisans to be invited into the kingdom from 
Prance, Germany, and Italy, Forges were constructed in 
the camp, and all the req^uisite materials prepared for the 
manufacture of cannon, balls, and powder* Large <|iiaiitities 
of the last were also imported from Sicily, Pknders, and 
Portugal. Commissaries were established over the various 
deirtments, with Instructions to provide whatever might he 
for the operatives ; and the whole %a8 entrusted 
to the st^pervision of Don Francisco Eamircs, an hidalgo of 
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MacliicI, a person of mucli experience, and extensive militarv 
science, for tlie day. By these effoits, uuremittingl}” 
pursued during the whole of the war, Isahelia assembled a 
train of artillery such as was probably net possessed at that 
time by any other European potentate. ^ 

Still the clumsy construction of the ordnance betrayed 
the infancy of the art. More than twenty pieces of ai tillery * 
used at the siege of Baza duiing this war are still to be 
seen in that city, where they long served as columns in the 
public market-place. The largest of the lombaids, as the 
lieavy ordnance was called, aie about twelve feet in length, 
consisting of iron bars two Inches in breadth, held together 
by bolts and rings of the same metal. These were firmly 
attached to their carriages, incapable either of hoikontal 
or vertical movement. It was this clumsiness of con- 
struction which led Maehiavelli, some thirty yeais after, 
to doubt the expediency of bringing cannon into field 
engagements ; and he particularly recommends, in his 
treatise on the Art of War, that the enemy’s fire should 
be evaded, by intervals in the i*anks being left open opposite 
to his cannon. t 

The balls thrown from these engines were sometimes of 
iron, but more usually of marble. Several hundred of the 
latter have been picked up in the fields around Baza, many 
of which are foui’teen inches in diameter, and weigh a hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. Yet this bulk, enormous as 
it appears, shows a considerable advance in the art since the 
beginning of the century, when the stone balls discharged, 
according to Zuiita, at the siege of Balaguer, weighed not 
less than five hundred and fifty pounds* It was very long 


* Fulgar, Eeyes Cat61icos, cap. 32,41.— Anales, tom. ir. lib* 20, 
€ftp. 59. — Lebnja, Rerum Gestarum Decades, n* lib. 3, c. 5. 
f Macbiavelli, Arte della Guerra, Lb. 3- 
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before the exaei proporti^on for obtaiiiiog tlie 

^^Teatest effective furcc couW be a'^certainetl. 

Tlie awivwanliicfefe wlucli tbeir artiller? was served 
ceiTeipoiidcii tlie rudeiiC'^is or it" i)iaiiufaciiiro» II is 
iioticed az a remarkaUo cireatn>tauee by tiie eliroaicler, 
Aat tvo batteries, at tlie Albabar, di^ebarijed one 

Iiimdrctl alii! fur ly kills io tbe eour-e (jf u daj.f iJrsitlea 
tlii'n more iisnai kind uf aiimionitiiaij the h5|kuiiar«k tlirew 
from ilieir eii^does large glubuku* iiiah''Us, eoniposed of 
uortain iuiiiiiimublc ingredienK mhiii witii guiipowder, 
“‘wliiclij seutiering lung Irakis of light/’ mu'* an ejo-wit- 
lioss, tiicir pa&sago through the air, lilied the belioldcrs 
with (ii&may, anti, dehceruiiiig t^n the rook of the etliiicos, 
frequently oeeasioned extensive cunllagmtioii/’ | 

The transportation of their bulky eugine^ was not tho 

Mem. tie la Acad, dc Hist., turn. \i. Ih}**}. 0\ 

According to Gibbon, the nmnon need 1^ AT.tliOiact in the 'hgeoC 
Cimstantinople, about tlnitj yenis before tbw fiiitf, thi\w Bluae balls 
^Indi weighed above 000 pomida. The mea^me of the boie was twelve 
palms.-- Decline and Fall of lim lioman Kmpire, fbap. OB. 

+ Mem. de la Acad, de tom., vi. Uust 0. 

Wo get a mote pred‘^o notion, of the awkwaulness witli wlileli tl« 
artillery was served in the infancy of the selt nec, fmn a Gi t refolded in 
tbc cbronHe of John If.;, that, at the siege of Setenil, In 1 407, five 
lombards were able to disidiargc only forty shot in tlie course of a day. 
We have witnessed an invention In our time, that of our Ingenious 
conntryman Jacob Perldnsj by wbieh a pn, with tbe ait! of that 'mirsfle* 
worlc^r^ steam, as enabled to throw a thousiind bulk ts In a sinAu rninnte, 
t D. Marinco, Cosas Metnorablcs, fol, 174.— Pulgar, Reyes (hitikicos 
cap. 44. 

Some writers, as the Abb^ Mipot, (Histoim des Rois Catliollqnes 
Fsrdbmnd et Isabelle ; Paris, 1766 ; lorn. 5, p, 273,) have referred the 
inYcnrion of bombs to the siege of Honda. I find no anthmiiy for tins. 
Pijgar^s words are, They made many iron balls, largo and small, S{#i«o 
^ ^hioh they mt in a mould, living reduced tlie Iron lo % state of Citrion 
so ihkt it would ran like any other metaI7* 
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least of the difficulties which the Spaniards had to encounter 
in this war* The Moorish fortresses were frequently in- 
trenched in the depths of some mountain labjrintli, whose 
rugged passes were scarcely accessible to cavalry. An 
immense body of pioneers, therefore, was constantly cm* 
ployed in constructing roads for the artillery across these 
sierras, hy levelling the mountains, filling tip the interven- 
ing valleys with rocks, or with cork-trees and other timber, 
that grew prolific in the wilderness, and throwing bridges 
across the torrents and precipitous harramoB. Pulgar had 
the curiosity to examine one of the causeways thus con- 
structed preparatory to the siege of Cambil, which, although 
six thousand pioneers were constantly employed in the 
work, was attended with such difficulty, that it advanced 
only three leagues in twelve days. It required, says the 
historian, the entire demolition of one of the most rugged 
parts of the sierra, which no one could have believed prac- 
ticable by human industry.^ 

The Moorish garrisons, perched on their mountain fast* 
nesses, which, like the eyry of some bird of prey, seemed 
almost inaccessible to man, beheld with astonishment the 
heavy trains of artillery emerging from the passes where 
the foot of the hunter had scarcely been known to venture* 
The walls which encompassed their cities, although lofty, 
were not of sufficient thickness to withstand long the 
assaults of these formidable engines. The Moors were 
deficient in heavy ordnance. The weapons on which they 
chiefly relied for annoying the enemy at a distance were the 
arquebus and crossbow, with the last of which they were 
imerring marksmen, being trained to it from infancy* 
They adopted a custom, rarely met with in civilised nations 

* PulgaT, Reyes CatOlicos, cap. 51 — Bomaldez, Reyes Cat6Hco'^, MS,, 
cap. 82. 
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of any age, of poisoning their arrows ; diatiilhig for i!us 
purpose the juice of aconite, or w(>iW)a!ie, wliicli grew rife 
in the Skrm Jemda, or Snowy ^fountains, near Granada, 

A piece of linen or cotton clotli, hieeped in t!ii& decoction, 
was wrapped round tlie punt of the weapon, and the wound 
inflicted by it, liuweY(‘rtrh5al lU appearance, w'as sure to be 
mortal Incleetl, a Spanish writer, nut eoniem with this, 
imputes such malignity to the virus, that a drop of it, as he 
asserts, mingling witli the Hood ooyJng from a wound, 
would ascend the stream into tiu^ vein, and diffuse its 
fatal influence over the whole system.-^ 

Ferdmaucl, who appeared at the head of his armies 
throughout the whole of this war, pursued a sagacious 
policy in reference to the heleaguercd cities. He wms e\er 
ready to meet the first overtures to surrciKler# in the most 
liberal spirit : granting protection of persons, and such 
property as the besieged could transport with tliem, and 
assigning them a residence, if they preferred it, in his om 
dominions* Many, in conscfpenee of this, migrated to 
Seville and other cities of Andalusia, where they were 
settled on estates which had been confiscated by the 
inquisitors ; who loohed forward, no doubt, with satisfactioa 
to the time when they should be permitted to thrust their 
sickle into the new crop of heresy, whoso seeds were thus 
sown amid the ashes of the old one. Those who preferred 
to remain in the conquered Moorish territory as Castilian " 
subjects, were permitted the free enjoyment of personal 
rights and property, as well as of their religion ; and such 
was the fidelity with which Ferdinand redeemed his en- 

* Mendoza, Gaena de Omnada, (Talencia, 1T76,) pp. 7S, 74.'--'Ztirifcu 
Aaales, tow. iv. Hb* 20, cap, 50. — Mem, do la Acad, de H»i> tom. ti. 
f. im. 

According to Mendoza, a decoctiott of tlie qaince fomislied tbe most 
ef antidote known against this poison. 
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gagements duriEg tlie ty the piini&hmeut of the least 
infraction of them hy his own people, that many, par- 
ticularly of the Moorish peasantry, preferred abiding in 
their early homes to removing to Granada, or other places 
of the Moslem dominion. It was, perhaps, a counterpart 
of tlie same policy which led Ferdinand to chastise any 
attempt at revolt, on the part of Ms new Moorish subjects, " 
the Muclejares, as they vrere called, with an unsparing 
rigour which merits the reproach of cruelty. Such was the 
military execution inflicted on the rebellious town of Bene- 
maquez, whore he commanded one hundred and ten of the 
principal inhabitants to be hung above the walls, and after 
consigning the rest of the population^ men, women, and 
children, to slavery, caused the place to be razed to the 
ground. The humane policy usually pursued by Ferdinand 
seems to have had a more favourable effect on his enemies, 
who were exasperated rather than intimidated, by this 
ferocious act of vengeance. ^ 

The magnitude of the other preparations coiTCsponded 
with those for the ordnance department. The amount of 
forces assembled at Cordova we find variously stated at ten 
or twelve thousand horse, and twenty and even forty thou- 
sand foot, exclusive of foragers. On one occasion, the 
whole number, including men for the artillery service and 
the followers of the camp, is reckoned at eighty thousand. 
The same number of beasts of burden were employed in 
transporting the supplies required for this immense host, as 
well as for provisioning the conquered cities standing in the 


^ Abarca, Eeyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 304. — Lebrija, Berum Gesta^ 
mm BecaOefe, ii. lib. 4, cap. 2. — Bcmaldcz, Beyos CatOlicos, MS. cap. 70. 
— Marmob Bebelion de Moikcos, lib. 1, cap. 12, 

Pulgar, who is by no means bigoted for the age, seems to tliin'k the 
liberal teims granted by Ferdinand to the enemies of the faith stand in 
need of perpetual apology, — See Eeyes Oatdlicos, cap, 44 et passim. 

TOE. h F F 
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midst of a desolated eountry. The wlu^ tool tiiiH 

depariiBCiit iiiicler her special cogiiiaauccj luoveil along the 
frontier, stationing herself at points most contiguous to the 
scene of 0])orations. There, hy means of po-sta regularh 
cstaWishecl, she received hourly intelligence of tlie war. At 
the same time she transmitted the rer|iiisite iiiniiitioii'i to 
^the troops, by means of convoys sufficienth strong to stcure 
them against the irruptions of the wily enemy z"’ 

Isabella, solicitous for every thing that concerned the 
welfare of her people, sometimes visited the camp in person, 
encouraging the soldiers to endure the hardships of war, 
and relieving their necessities by liberal donations of 
clothes and money. She caused also a number of large 
tents, known as ** the queen’s hospitals,’’ to bo always 
reserved for the sick and wounded, and furiiishe^l them with 
the requisite attendants and medicine, at her own charge. 
This is considered the earliest attempt at the formation of a 
regular camp hospital, on record. t 

Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. Rise 
engaged la it with the most exalted views, less to aerjuire 
territory, than to re-estahlish the empire of the Cross over 
the ancient domain of Christendom. On this point bln* 
concentrated all the energies of her powerful mind, never 
suffering herself to be diverted by any subordinate interest 
from this one great and glorious object. When the king, 
in 1484, would have paused a while from the Granadiiie 
war, in order to prosecute Ms claims to Eoiissllloo against 
the French, on the demise of Louis the Eleventh, Isabella 
strongly objected to it ; but, finding her remonstranco iiief- 
feetual, she left her husband in. Aragon, and repaired to 

* BewiaHe®, Beyes Cat<51icos, MS. cap. TS.—Bulgar, Reyas CatdHco% 
cap. at, 42.'— Eenzm M. Iil« % ap» 

Marmc!, ReWion d© Morisccs, lilE>. i, cap. IS. 

+ Meui, k Ami, d© Hint, tom* vi. Ihici 
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CordoTa, “wliere slie placed tlie cardinal of Spain at the 
liead of tlie army, and prepared to open the carapaign in 
the usual vigorous manner. Here, however, she was soon 
joined by Ferdinand, who, on a cooler revision of the 
subject, deemed it prudent to postpone his j^rojected 
enterpiise. 

On another occasion in tlie same year, ivlion the iioblc-.j * 
fatigued with the service, had persuaded the king to retire 
earlier than usual, the queen, dissatisfied with the proceed- 
ing, addressed a letter to her husband, in wliicii, after 
representing the disproportion of the results to the pi e]!ara- 
tions, she besought him to keep the field as long as the 
season should serve. ‘‘The grandees/' says Lehrija, mor- 
tified at being surpassed in zeal for the holy w\ar bj' a woma?!, 
eagerly collected their forces, which had been partly 
disbanded, and returned across the borders to rcutv' 
hostilities.”^ 

A circumstance, which had frequently frustrated the most 
magnificent military enterprises under former reigns, was 
the factions of these potent vassals, who, independent of 
each other, and almost of the ei’own, could rarely he brought 
to act in efSeient concert for a length of time, and broke up 
the camp on the slightest personal jealousy* Ferdinand 
experienced something of this temper in the duke of Medina 
Cell, who, when he had received orders to detach a corps of 
Hs troops to the support of the count of Benavento, refused: 
replying to the messenger, «« Tell your master, that I eaiiu* 
here to serve him at the head of my household troops^ and 
they go nowhere without me as their leader/’ The sove- 
reigns managed this fiery spirit with the greatest address, 
and, instead of curbing it, endeavoured to direct it in tln^ 

* JjeLnja, Eeram Gesteram Decades, il lib. 3, cap. (I.— Piilg.n, 
Catdlico*!, cap. 31. 
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path of liuiioiiralik cniulatlon, TliP f|UPC‘ii, who, as tlielr 
Iioreiliurv ' 5 uvoieii'ii$ reeaivetl a iiiore ciefiT<jiitu! 
from her Casiihaa suhjeefs than Fcrhiaaiith Irequentlj 
w'rme to her aohlofi in the eanip, ceoiplimeutiin^* sonic on 
tlicii iichiemnentB, and oiliers Ie-% fornuiato on their inleii- 
tloiib ; tlui'' elicering tlte heart ■» of all, says the elironicder, 
and slimtilating theni to deodb of lieniiMii. On the inu 4 
deserving she irtndj lavished those honours wliieh cost little 
to the sovereign, hut are most grateful to the subject. The 
inan|nis of Oadiz, who was pre-emimnit ohore ewery other 
aiptain in this war for sagacity and eunduct, luis rewarded, 
after his hrilliani surprise of Zahara, with tlic gift of that 
eity, and the titles of 3 marf|uls of Zahara and duke of 
Cadiz.* The warrior, however, w*as unwilling to resign the 
ancient title under ¥111011 he had won his huiroK, and ever 
after suhserihecl himself, Marquis Duke of Cadizh'* Still 
more emphatic honours were conferred on ilm count de 
Cahra, after the capture of the king of Granada. When 
he presented himself heforc the sovereigns, wIkj w’ere at 
Titoria, the clergy and cavalierB of the city marehod out to 
receive him, and he entered in solemn procession on the 
right hand of the grand cardinal of Spain. As he advanced 
up the hall of audience in the royai palace, the king and 
queen came fotwvard to welcome him, and then seated him 
by themselves at table, declaring that ** the conqueror of 
kings Bhoukl sit with Mugs.” « These honours were followed , 
by the more substantial gratuity of a hundred thousand 
maiwedis annual rent; ‘^a fat donative/' says m oH 
chronicler, for so lean a treasury/' The young aleayde 

* After auetber tlaritig aclitevement, the sovereigns gwmied him and hfs 
h W the royal suit worn "by tho monarchy of Castile os IMy-^lay ; % pre<“ 
mn% says Ahaxa, not to ho estiaiatc4 hy its coat*..«.Beyai do Amgon, tom# 

ii. fhl 
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de los doazoles expczdeuced a similar reception on tlie 
ensuing day, Such acts of royal condeseensioii were espe- 
cially grateful to the nobility of a court, circumscribed 
beyond eyery other in Europe by stately arid ccreiuoiiious 
etiquette. 

The duration of the war of Granada was such as to raise 
the militia throughout the kingdom nearly to a Icyel with * 
regular troops. Many of these levies, indeed, at tlic 
breaking out of the war, might pretend to tliis charactei , 
Such were those furnished hy the Andalusian cities, wiiich 
had been long accustomed to skirmishes with their Moslem 
neighbours. Such, too, was the well-appointed chivalry of 
the military orders, and the organised militia of the her- 
mandad, which we find sometimes supplying a body of ten 
thousand men for the service. To these may be added the 
splendid throng of cavaliers and hidalgos who swelled the 
retinues of the sovereigns and the groat nobility* The 
king was attended in battle by a body-guard of a thousand 
knights, one half light, and the other half heavy armed, 
all superbly equipped and mounted, and trained to arms 
from childhood under the royal eye. 

Although the burden of the war bore most heavily on 
Andalusia, from its contiguity to the scene of action, yet 
recruits were drawn in abundance from the most remote 
provinces, as Galicia, Biscay, and the Asturias, from 
Aragon, and even the transmarine dominions of Sicily. 
The sovereigns did not disdain to swell their ranks with 
levies of a humbler description, by promising an entire 
amnesty to those malefactors who had left the country in 
great numbers of late years to escape justice, on condition 

Atarca, Reyes de Aragon, nl)i supia, — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 
1, epist. 41. — BemaHez, Reyes CatOlicos, MS. ap, 68. — Zurita^ Anales^ 
tom. iv. cap. 58. 



of tlieir seining* in Mo/nMi w.nn Tinoo^iirmc tiiis 
motley host the striettst cli'-cipline aiul ilooniiiiu were iiiaiii- 
taiiied. Tlie f^paiiiarih lia^e never larcn di^posei! iuteni'- 
peranec ? kit the jhukni for ginun^, « -penaily nlth Am, 
to wliick they >om to luiie loen imnmder itoK nihhetetl at 
ilut day, was re^tnuiieJ In the '•e\ei< l pcniitit*-/ 

® Tlie Idlliant sncees'-cs of the Hpuiidi -(non dilksid 
general batlsfaetloii tliioudioni ( hri-ti mlow, du\l vdiiiileer:. 
Hocfceil to the camp from France, £ni;]amh and other paitb 
of Europe, eager to participate in the glorioiH triiiinphs 
of the Cross. Among then' was a corpse of Snlss laer- 
cenaries, who are thus simply descrlhcd by Pulgar. ^‘Tlieae 
Joined the royal standard a body of men from Switzerland, 
% count} y in upper Germany. These men wxwe hold of 
heart, and fought on foot* As they were rc.-olvcd never 
to ten their hacks upon the enemy, they wore no dcfcuhive 
armour, except in front ; by which means they wxrc less 
encumbered in tight. They made a trade of war, letting 
themselves out as mercenaries ; hut they espoused only a 
just quarrel, for they were devout and %al Christians, and 
above all abhorred rapine as a great sin.”!* The Swiss 
had recently established their military renown by the tlis- 
comfituro of Charles the Bold, when they first proved the 
superiority of infantry over the best-appointed chivalry 
of Europe. Their example no doubt contributed to the 
formation of that invincible* Spanish infantry, which, under 
the Great Captain and his successors, may he said to have 
decided the fate of Christendom for more than half a 
century. 

Among the foreigners was one from the distant isle of 
Britain, the Earl of Elvers, or conde de Escaks, as he is 

^ C^t4Hcos^ SI, 07# liebrfja, lemm Ofett&ram 

Decade#, E. lih % cap. 10. f Reyet 0at6iic«, cap. 2L 
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his patronymic^ Scales, hy the Spanish writers* 
s from Britain, says Peter Martyr, a cavalier^ 
biy, and high-bornt He was allied to the blood 
land. lie was attended by a beautiful train of 
)Ops three huiidreil in number, armed, after the 
sir lands with iong-]?ow and battle-axoP’ This 
4iciilarly distingui&lied himself by his gallantry^ 
[ siege of Loja, in 1486. After having asked 
it after the manner of Ms country, says* the 
hroiiicler, he dismoimtocl from his good steed, 
limself at the head of liis followers, armed like 
'ancOf with their swords at their thighs, and 
n their hands, ho dealt such terrible blows 
as filled men the hardy mountaineers of the 
astonishment. Unfortunately, just as the 
earriccl, the good knight, as he was mounting 
ler, received a blow from a stone, which dashed 
ais teeth, and stretched him senseless on the ^ 
was removed to his tent, where he lay some 
medical treatment; and, when he had stiffi- 
ered, he received a visit from the king and 
omplimented him on his prowess, and testified 
ly for his misfortune. *'It is little, replied 
a few teeth in the service of him who has given 
Lord,” he added, ^"^who reared this fabric, 
aed a window, in order to discern the more 
passes within.” A facetious response^ says 
r, which gave uncommon satisfaction to the 

, not long after, testified her Sense of the earFs 
magnificent largess, consisting, among other 

tyr, OptjB Epist. lih, I, cp» 6% — BemaM^z, 

-ap. 78. 
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things, of twelve AiiMusiuii two efuiebo', '\\5tL 

ricHj wrought liaiigingft autl coverings of elotli of gylf]^ 
\Atli a (pantity of fine linen, and sumptiioiib pavilions for 
himself and suite. Tliehnue Iniglit seems to liuve been 
satisfied with this taste of the Moori-^h wars ; fur lie soon 
after retumecl to England, and in 148 n ov'er lo 

*Erance, whore his hot spirit promptoj hire to laic part in 
the feudal faetions of that comury, iu which lie lust lih life, 
figteing for the duke of Brittany. ‘ 

The pomp with which the inilitary nK^x'ineiits wT.re 
conducted in these campaigns, gme the scene rather the 
air of a court pageant than that of the '-tern cu’ray of war. 
The war was one ‘which, appealing both to principles of 
religion and patriotism, was well calculated to inflame the 
imagmaYions of the young Spanish eayaiior& ; anti they 
poured into the field, eager to tlisplay theiiisehes under the 
eye of their illustrious (^ueen, who, as shf^ rode through the 
^ ranks niouiited on her wmr-house, and eiad in comidete nniil 
afforded no bad personification of the genius of elnvaliy. 
The potent and wealthy barons exhilnted in the camp all 
the magnificence of princes. The pavilions decorated with 
various-coloured poiraons, and emblazoned witli the armorial 
bearings of their ancient houses, shone with a aplendour 
which a Castilian writer likens to that of the city of Eevillc.1 
They always appeared surrounded by a throng of pages in 
gorgeous liveries, and at night were preceded by a multitude 
of torches, which shed a radiance like that of day* They 
vied with each other in the costliness of their apparel, 

* Gmllaame do Higny, Histoiro Ciiaiks Till, 1617,) 

If. 00^94. 

t Bermldez, Eeyes Cat<51icos, MS. cap* 73*— Tins ritj, &rm before tlie 
Kew World bad poured its treMures iato its lap, w&s coiispieueiis for Its 
m the ancient proverb testifies.— Znfijga, Annales do Serilla, 

p. m. 
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equipagCj and plate, and in tlie variety and 3 tf 

dainties with wJiicli tlieir tables w^ere eo^treil 

Ferdinand and Isabella saw witli regret tliis law'-! 
ostentation, and privately remonstrated with huiim of tin. 
principal grandees on its evil tendency, especially in ^oi hie- 
ing tiic inferior and poorer nobility into expend it un 
beyond their means. This Sybarite inJiilgcmee, ’ 

does not seem to have impaired the martial spirit of tin 
nobles. On all occasiouft they contended vitli couli otfier 
for the post of danger. The duke del Infantado, iic.ul 
of the powerful house of Mendoza, was con-^pieuous abou 
all for the magnificence of hi*'^ train. At the ui 

lilora, 1480, he obtained permission to lead the sioniiliig 
party. As Ms followers pro»oed oimards to the hreacl, 
they were received with such a shower of anib^lic's niath 
them falter for a moment. my men/' iricnl L* . 

do you fail me at this hour? Slmll wc be taunted witli 
bearing more finery on our backs than courage in mir 
heart ? Let us not, in God’s name, he lauglied at as r.icie 
holiday soldiers ! His vassals, stung hj tliis rebuke, 
rallied, and, penetrating the breach, carried the place by 
the fury of their aasanlt.t 

* Puigar, Reyes Oat6Hcos, tap. 4L 

t Piilgar, Reyes Cat<5hcos, cap. 50. — This liobleiiiari, \dio:iO mint w)s 
Ifdgo tiopez de Mendoza, was son of the lirsfc dnhe, ITiego linrtado, %\in 
supported Isabella's claims to the crov^n. Oviedo vas pwsenfc at the wtgo 
of Iliora, and gives a minnte description of his appearance there. He 
came,*’ says that water, attended hyannmcioiis body of cavalki-^ ami 
gentlemen, as befUiod 00 great a lord, lie displayed all the Inxmif s whii h 
belong to a time of peace j and hh t.abics, which were cwefally 
^'vere loaded with rich and curiously wrought plate, of which he had a 
gi'eaier profusion than any other grandee in the hingdoraf’ In another 
pUce he says, The duke lulgo was a perfect Alexandci for his lihcralitj , 
in all his actions piincely, maintaining nnooundod hospitality among Im 
numerons vassals and depondents, and beloved tiirougiiout Spain, ilis 
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ilu* rt'inuli-tranu* ■ of the ^oTereigns 
agaiiiRjt Oiatcmtaiioii of liKury, tlo‘V were not wantbg 
ill tlie ihiMj of rojal .-tato and Bio^uitieoiiec on all siiitaUe 
occasions* Tlio curate oi Lo^» f^ilacioi liti??. expatiated 
witli elaborate niiniitcoc^i'i ou tbo cmjiiiii‘itaiicc‘s of an 
intemc^r between bVnlintiiu and LalalLi in Ike caaiy 
* before in w litre the <[iaoiih presence 

solicited for tlie purpo-c of dcvi.iiag u pkiii of fiitare 
operations. A few of ike |kiilii nlaL>n Hii.y ke traoHcukoib 
tliOBgli at tkc kazard of appearing trivial lo readers ilio 
take little interest in hueli detail. 

On the borders of tkc Yeguas, ikt queen wa'» niei by aa 
advanced corps* under tke eomnuiiil of tlie niarf|uis dalco 
of Cadiz, and* at tke distance of a league and a half from 
Hoclin, by the duko del Infanladi), with tke principal 
nobility and tkoir vassals, splendidly aeeoittrevl On the 
left of tke road was drasvn up in buttle array tlie inilitia of 
Seville ; and tkc queen, making ker olieisanee to tbo 
banner of that illustrious citjq ordennl it to pass to her 
right* Tke Buecesbivc battalions saluted tke queen as sbo 
advanced, by lowering their standards ; and tlie joyous 
multitude announced with tumultuous acelamailons her 
approach to ike conquered city* 

Tke queen was accompanied by her daughter, the infanta 
Isabella, and a courtly train of damsels, mounted on mules 

palaces were gamisbed ‘witb tbo most co&tlj tapestries, Jewels, afid rich 
ainfTs of gold and silver. Hi$ chapel was fiiied with arrompkalie d singers 
and musicians ; bis faieons, bounds, and bin whole bunting establishment, 
including a magnificent stud of horses, not to fee matched hj mxj other 
nobleman in the kingdom. Of the truth of all which ” concludes Oviedo, 
I myself have been an eye-witness, and enough others can testify*”— See 
Oriedo, (Qnincuagenas, MS. bat. I, quinc* 1, dial. %) who has given the 
of tbo Meudow tod Mondoziteos, in all its «idle» rsiiuf^ 
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rieWy caparisoned. The queen herself rode a elicsnut mule,^ 
seated on a saddle-chair embossed with gold and silver* 
The housings were of a crimson colour ; and the bridle was 
of satiDj curioiibly wrought with letters of gold. The infanta 
wore a shirt of fine rehet, OYcr others of brocade ; a scarlet 
mantilla of the hloorish fashion ; and a black hat trimmed 
^itli gold embroidery. The king rode forward at the head 
of his nobles to receive her, lie was dressed in a crimson 
doublet, with chamscs, or breeches, of yellow satin. Over 
his shoulders was thrown a cassock or mantle of rich bro- 
cade, and a sopravest of the same materials concealed liis 
cuirass. By his side, close girt, he wore a Moorish scimitar ; 
and beneath his bonnet his hair was confined by a cap or 
head-dress of the finest stuff. 

Ferdinand was mounted on a noble war-horse of a bright 
chesnut colour. In the splendid train of chivalry which 
attended him, Bernaldez dwells with much satisfaction on 
the English lord Seales. lie was followed by a retinue of 
five pages arrayed in costly liveries. He was sheathed in 
complete mail, over which was thrown a French surcoat of 
dark silk brocade. A buckler was attached by golden clasps 
to his arm, and on his head he wore a white French hat 
with plumes. The caparisons of his steed were azure silk, 
lined with violet and sprinkled over with stars of gold, and 
swept the ground as he managed Ms fiery courser with an 
easy horsemanship that excited general admiration. 

The king and queen, as they drew near, bowed thrice 
with formal reverence to each other. The queen, at the 
same time raising her hat, remained in her coif or head-dress, 
with her face uncovered,* Ferdinand, riding up, kissed her 
affectionately on the cheek, and then, according to the pre- 
cise chronicler, bestowed a similar inai'k of tenderness on Ha 
daughter Isabella, after giving her his paternal benediction. 
The royal party were then escorted to the camp, where 
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feiiiliible aceuiiiBiOilatiuii^ Ikid been for the queen 

ami her fair ret in wo 

It may reatlily be believiHl, that the &dVi reigns did not 
iiegleolj in a war like the pre^mt, an appeal to the religious 
principle &o deepl} heated in the Bpani'-li cdiaraeter. All 
their public act's ohtentatiuiiily pi-fiolainied the pious nature 
of the work in which tlK‘y were enn’agofh Tliey were 
attemlecl in their expeditions l^y cdiurelinmn of the highest 
rank, who not only min^t^led in the eotuicils of the camp, kit 
like the bold hisliop of Jaen, or the grand curilinal Mendoza, 
heckled on harnohS over rochet amJ hood, and led theii 
squadrons to the Held* f The qnoen at Cortlora celebrated 
the tidings of every new success over the iniide!, hy solemn 
procession and thanksgiving with her wdiole household, as 
well as the nohilityi foreign amhassadorb, and lutmieipal 
fimctionaries. In like manner, Ferdinand, on the return 
from his campaigns, wms received at the gates of the city, 
and escorted in solemn pomp beneath a rich canopy of state 
to the cathedral church, where he prostrated himself in 
grateful adoration to the Lord of hosts, Intelligonee of 

BeniaH<^!5, Eeyes OatOIi«os, MB* cap, UO.— The livcij* author of A 
year iu Bpaiti ’’ describes, among othei* suats of utmourstili to be seen in 
tbettiusemu of the armory at Madrkl, those v,mn by Ferdinand and !us 
ilkstitous consort, In om of the most conquciimiB stations is the suit of 
armour usually worn fey Ferdinand the Catholic, Ho seems snugly seated 
upon his wai -horse, with a pair of led velvet ferecihes, after the inanner of 
the Moors, with lifted lance and closed visor. There arc scweral suits of 
Ferdintod and of his <|iieon Isabella, who was no stemger to the dangers 
of a battle. By the comparative heights of the armour, Isabella would 
seem to fee the bigger of the two, as aho certainly ms the better,— * A Year 
m Spain, fey a young Ameiican, (Boston, IB29,) p* 116. 

f Cardinal Mendoza, in the campaign of 148^, ofered the qwen to ndsc 
a^feody of lOOO horse, and march at its head to the relief <of Alhain% wd at 
tW^me tifido to »%ply her with such sums of money as might fee necet- 
tary in. the e5dgen(^,***Falgar, Eeyes Catdltoos, cap. 56* 
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their triumphant progress in the war was constantly trans- 
mitted to the pope, who returned his henediction, accom- 
panied by more suhsta'ntial marks of favour, in hulls of 
cnisadc, and taxes on ecclesiastical rents. ^ 

The ceremonials observed on the occupation of a new 
conc|iiest, were such as to affect the heart no less than the 
Imagination. *‘The royal alfarez^^'^ says Mariiieo, *^i*aised 
the standard of the Cross, the sign of our salvation, ou the 
summit of the principal fortress ; and all who beheld It 
prostrated themselves on their knees in silent worship of the 
Almighty, while the priests chaunted the glorious anthem, 
Tq JDewn Imdamus. The ensign or pennon of St* James, 
the ehivalric patron of Spain, was then unfolded, and all 
invoked his blessed name. Lastly, was displayed the 
banner of the sovereigns, emblazoned with the royal arms ; 
at which the whole army shouied forth, as if with one voice, 
‘ Castile, Castile ! ' After these solemnities, a bishop led 
the way to the principal mosque, which, after the rites of 
purification, he consecrated to the service of the true faitln” 
The standard of the Cross, above referred to, was of 
massive silver, and was a present from pope Sixtus the 
Fourth to Ferdinand, in whose tent it was always carried 
throughout these campaigns. An ample supply of bells, 
vases, missals, plate, and other sacred furniture, was also 
borne along with the camp, being provided by the queen 
for the purified mosques, t 

The most touching part of the incidents usually occurring 
at the surrender of a Moorish city, was the liberation of the 
Christian captives immured in its dungeons. On the cap- 
ture of Eonda, in 1485, more than four hundred of these 

^ la 1486, we find Ferdinand and Isabella perfonning a pilgrimage to 
Uic sbnne of St. dames of Compostelk. — Oarbajal, Anales, MS. ano 86. 

f L. Mariaco, Cosas Memorables, fol. 173. — Bermldez, Beyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 82, 87. 
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tiiifortiinate persoBfo, sctotiI of them cavaliers of ranl^ some 
of whom liail heen taken in the fatal expedition of the 
Asarqida^ were restored to lilt light of lieavin. On liehig 
brought before Ferdinaud, they jiUJ'-tmted ihciiiscdves on 
the groumh halliing Ins feel with tearh? vhilc their won 
and wasted ^igure^J their didiewelkal loel^y llKai* beards 
reaching down lo their girdle-, and their lindh loaded with 
heavy manacles, brought tear'^ into the e}e of every spec- 
tator. They 'were then eoinmanded to presenit themselves 
before the queen at Cordova, who liberally irdieved their 
necefeBities, and, after the celebration of piiblio thauksgiving, 
caused them to ho conveyed to their own homes* The 
fetters of the liberated captives were suspmaled in the 
churches, where they continued to he revered by siicceetlmg 
generations as the trophies of Chrift>tian warfare. ‘ 

Ever since the victory of Lucena, the sovereigns had 
made it a capital point of their policy to foment the dissen- 
sions of their enemies. The young king Abdallah, after 
his humiliating treaty with Ferdinand, lost whatever con- 
sideration he had previously possessed. Although the 
sultana Zoraya, by her personal address ami the lavhh 
distribution of the royal treasures, contrived to maudain 
a faction for her son, the better edasses of his countrjnieR 
despised him as a renegade, and a vassal of the Christian 
king. As their old monarch Iiad become ineompetent, from 
iuercasing age and blindness, to the duties of his Biation in 
these perilous times, they turned their eyes on his brother 
Abdallah, aurnamed El Zagal, or The Valiant/’ who had 
home $0 conspicuous a part in the rout of the Aiarquia. 
The Castilians depict this chief in the darkest colours of 
ambition and erudty j but the Moslem writers afibrd no 

fopes CSatdlicos, 47#--*-Bemiildez, Beyes Cat^liiWi 
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eiioli Intimation, ancl Ms advancement to the throne at that 
crisis seems to he in some measure justified hy Ms eminent 
talents as a military leader. 

On his way to Granada, he enconniered ancl eiit to pieces 
a hotly of Calatrava knights from Alliama, and signalised 
his entrance into his new capital hy hearing along the 
hloody trophies of heads dangling from his saddlebow, after 
the barbarous fashion long practised in these wars/'* It 
was observed that the old king Abnl Haeon did not long 
survive his brother’s aceession.t The yonng king Abdallah 
songht the protection of the Castilian sovereigns in Seville, 
who, true to their policy, sent him back into Ms own domi- 
nions with the moans of making headway against his rivaL 
The ulfakies and other considerable persons of Granada^ 

* Conde^ Dotiiinacion de los Aral)es, tom. iii. cap. ST.'^OardoniiOj^ Hist. 
d’Afriqite et d^Kspagne, tom. in. pp. 276,281, 28'3. — AlmrcOj Re) os dt 
Aragon, tom. ii. tol. 804. 

El enjaeza el caballo 
De las cabezas de famaf’ 

says one of tbe old Mooiisb ballads. A garland of Christian heads seems 
to have been deemed no nnsmUble present fiom a Moslem knight to his 
lady love* Thus one of tbe Zegiies triumphantly asks. 

Quo Cristianos habeis muerto, 

O escalade que murallas P 
0 que cabezas famosas 
Aveis presentado a damns P” 

This sort of trophy was also home by tbe Christian cavaliers. Examples 
of this may bo found even as late as the siege of Cranada. See, among 
others, the ballad, beginning 

A vista de los dos Eeyes.’* 

f The Arabic historian alludes to the vulgar report of the old king’s 
assassination by Ms brother, but leaves us in tbe dark in regard to bis own 
opinion of its credibility. Algunos dicen qua le procure la muerte su her- 
mnno el Roy Zagal; pero Bios lo sabe, que as el unicoaierno a Inmutable^^ 
— Conde, Bopainacion do los Aubes, tom. lii. cap. 88* 
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‘^canclali&ed at three fatal feia^, tdlVeiotl a recoiiciliatioii> oa 
tiie basis of a iliTi^oa of the kin^Aum hetweeii the parties. 
But wounds so deep eould not 1 >c peimaiioiitly healed. The 
^itc of the capital -s^as 100*^! ]u‘opiiiiras to the pur- 

poses of faction. It covered two swelling cuniiienees, dmded 
from each other hy the deep watois of the Diuvo. The two 
r factioiib pHSses^ed themselves re"'peeti\ely of tlic^e oppewto 
quarters. AhdalUli was not ashaniccl to slr<'^iigthoii hiinsclf by 
Ihh aid of Ohristian inereemum .s ; and a diuidfiil conflict w’-as 
carried on for fifty days and nights wdthin the cit}% w liieh swam 
with the blood that shemM \m e been shed only in It defence.^ 
Notwithstanding these auxiliary circumstances, the pro- 
gress of the Cliristians was comparatively slow. Eveiy cliff 
seemed to ho crowned with a fortress ; and every fortress 
was defended with the deBperaiion of men willing to bury 
themselves under its Vuins. The old men, ^vomen, and 
children, on occasion of a siege, were frequently despatched 
to Granada. Such was the resolution, or latlior ferocity of 
the Moors, that Malaga closed its gates against the fugitives 
from Alora, after its surrender, and mm niasRaercd some 
of them in cold blood. Tlie eagle eye of Jil Zagal seemed 

Coinle, Bominacm <le los Arul)c«», to. iu. cap. 38.— Canloutie 
Hist, Afriqne ei d'Espagne, pp. 201, 2.02.— MariteJi, Hifit. dis Espaiia, 
111). 25, cap. 9.— Bfarrool, Eebelion dc Moriseo^, hb. L cap, 12, 

Mity rcv\ielta anda Omnada 
en armas y f«ego ardleadoi 
j ks cmdftdaaca dc elk 
dum muetlcs jjadeckndo ; 

Por tres reyes qtie bay osqniVMi 
cada uno pretcndicndo 
el mando, cetro y corona 
do Qmnada y goblcmo” 4e. 

tMa oM inmtig |ip fact with fiction, with more of tbe 

k Hyi% Gnems de Granada, tom. i. p. 293. 
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to take in at a glance the whole extent of liis little territory, 
and to detect e?erj vulnerable point in his antagonist^ whom 
he encountered where he least expected it ; cutting off his 
convoys^ surprising his foraging parties^ and retaliating by 
a devastating inroad on the borders.^ 

No effectual and permanent resistance^ however, could 
he opposed to the tremendous enginery of the Christians* * 
Tower and town fell before it. Besides the principal towns 
of Cartama, Coin, Setenih Ronda, Marbolla, Iliora, terined 
by the Moors *^the right eye/* Moclin, shield** of 

Granada, and Loja, after a second and desperate siege in 
the spring of 1486, Bernaldez enumerates more than seventy 
subordinate places in the Val de Cartama, and thirteen 
others after the fall of Marbella. Thus the Spaniards ad- 
vanced their line of conquest more than twenty leagues 
beyond the western frontier of Granada. This extensive 
fcract they strongly fortified and peopled, partly with Chris- 
tian subjects and pai’tly with Moorish, the original occupants 
of the soil, who were secured in the possession of their 
ancient lands under their own law.t 

Thus the strong posts, which may be regarded as the 
exterior defences of the city of Granada, wmre successively 
carried. A few positions alone remained of sufficient 
strength to keep the enemy at bay. The most considerable 
of these was Malaga, which from its maritime situation 
afforded facilities for a communication with the Barbary 
Moors, that the vigilance of the Castilian cruisers could not 
entirely intercept. On this point, therefore, it was deter- 

Among otLer acliievements, Zagal surpiisod and “beat tlm count of 
CaLra in a nigbt attack upon Mod in, and wellnigli retaliated on that nohle- 
man his capture of the Moosish king Abdallah.—* Pulgar, Eeyes Catdiicos, 
cap. 48. 

f Bernaldez, Ecyes Cat6Hdos, MS. 43ap. 75, — Fiilgar, Beyes Cat(51icos, 
cap. 48. — Lehrija, Reram Gestamm Decades, ii. lib. 3, cap, 5, 7 ; iib. 4^ 
cap. 2, 3. — Marmol, Echolion de Moriscos, lib, i, cap. 12. 

TOL* L 0 0 
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Biiiicd to concentrate all the strength of the monarchy, hy 
sea and land, in the ensuing campaign of 14S7« 

Two of tlic most impoiiant autkoiities for tlie war of Granada are 
Fernaado del Pulgar, and Antonio de Lebrija, or Nebiissensls, m he Is 
called from the Ljtin Nehrissa^ 

Few particulars have been preserved respecting the biography of the 
former. He was probably a native of Fiilgar, near Toledo. Tbe Cas- 
tihaii writers recognise certain provincialisms in bis style belonging to that 
distuct He was secietary to Henry JY., and was charged with vaiious 
confidential functions by him. He seems to have retained his place on 
the accession of Isabella, by whom he was appointed national histono- 
grapher in 1482, when, from certain remarks in his letters, it would appear 
he was already advanced in yeais. This oiBce, in the fifteenth century, 
comprehended, in addition to the more obvious duties of an historian, the 
intimate and confidential relations of a private secretaiy* It was the 
business of the chronicler,*’ says Bcrnaldez, to cairy on foreign corre- 
spondence in the service of his master, acquainting himself with whatever 
was passing in other courts aud countries, and, by the discreet and con- 
ciliatory tenor of Ms epistles, to alky such feuds as might aiise between 
the Idng and his nobility, and establisb harmony between them.’^ From 
this period Pulgar remained near the royal person, accompanying the queen 
in her various progresses through the kingdom, as well as in her military 
expeditions into the Moorish territory. He was consequently an eye- 
witness of many of the w^arlike scenes which he descrihes, and from his 
situation at the court, had access to the most ample and accredited sources 
of information. It is probable he did not survive the capture of Granada, 
as Ins history falls somewhat short of that event. Pulgar's Chronicle, in 
the portion containing a retrospective survey of events previous to 1482, 
may be charged with gross inaccmacy ; but, in all the subsequent period, 
it may be received as perfectly authentic, and has all the air of impar- 
tiality. Every circumstance relating to the conduct of the war is developed 
with equal fulness and precision. His manner of narration, though prolix, 
is perspicuous, and may compare favourably with that of contemporary 
writers. His sentiments may compare still more advantageously, in point 
of liberality, with those of the Castilian historians of a later age. 

Fulgar left some other works, of which his commentary on the ancient 
safttf of Mngo EevnJgo,” his ** Letters,” and his ** Ckros Varones/’ or 
sketches of lllttstiious men, hate alone been published. Tbe last contains 
norice# c£ the roost distlitgnisted indjyidnak cf the court of Henry I?. 




